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{ A. F in time, as in Place, there were Degrees of + 
High and Low] verily believe that the ig A 
eſt of Time would be that which paſſeth bee 
r twixt 1640, and 1660, For he that thence, 
F as from the Devils Mountain, ſhould have looked 
Tupon the World , and obſerved the Actions of 
Men, eſpecially in England , might have had a 
!Proſpect of all kind of Injuſtice , and of all kinds 
'of Folly that the World could afford 3 and how © 
ithey were produced by their Hypocriſie and Sel * 
| | mga whereof the one is double Iniquity, and © 
the other double Folly. | 21" 
| B. I ſhould be glad to behold the ProſpeQ. You: | .: 
- 3that have lived in that time , and in that part of 4 
;your Age, wherein men uſed to ſee beſt into good * 14 
and evil 3 I pray you ſet me{that could not ſee ſo _ : 2 
'  {wcll) upon the ſame om, by the relation ; K 
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th: a&tions you then ſaw, and of their cauſes, Pre- ? 
tentions, Juſtice,Order, Artifice and Events. ] 
* +» 4.:In the year 1640, the Government of Eng- } 
laxd was Monarchica), and the King that reigned, | 
Charles theF. of that name, holding the Soveraignty | 

by Right of a Diſcent continued above 600 years 6 
and from a much Tonger Diſcent King of Scotland 3 } At 
and from the Time of his Anceſtors Henry the 2. & dl 

King of Ireland : a Man that wanted no Vertue,ci- ? 
ther of Body gr Mind, nor endcavour'd any thing | W 
more, than to diſchazge his Duty towards his God, 10 
in the well goyeriing; of his Subjects. : 
B. How could he then miſcarry,having in every | R 
County ſo many Train'd-bands as would (put to- : an 
gethcr) have made an Army of 60000 Men, and di- ; 
vers Magazines of Ammunition m Places fortified. {no 
* A. If thoſe Souldiers had been (as they and all o- } th: 
thers of his Subjects ought to have been) at his Ma- | an 
jcſties Command, the Peace and Happineſs of the } bo! 
Three Kingdoms had continucd , as it was left by ! be 
K. Fames; but the People were corrupted generally, | be 
and Diſobedient Perſons cfteemed the belt Patriots. y © | 
-_ © B. Butfſure, there were Men enough, betides thoſe ' the 
- that were ill-affected, to have made an Army ſuffi * the 
| _ cient for to have kept the People from uniting into : call 
| ..«. a Body able to oppoſe him. 64 
| © A. Truly, if the King had had Money, I think | $1? 
he might have had Souldiers enough in England , * 10! 
tor there were very few of the common People that - Re 
cazxed much for either of the Cauſes, but would 1 ano 
have taken any fide for pay and plunder: But the #® | 
Kings treaſure was very low, and his.encmies that | Þt! 
pretended 7 
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} pretended the Peoples caſe from Taxes, and other 
7 ſpecious things, had the Command of the Purſes 
7- | of the City of London, and of moſt Cities and Cor- 
d, | porate Towns in England; and of many particu- 
ty } lar Perſons beſides. 
5; 'B. But how comes the People to be fo corrupted, 
1; i and what kind of People were they that did {o ſe- 
2. $ duce them? | 
ji. 3 A. The Seducers were of divers ſorts. One ſore ' 
1g | were Miniſters , Miniſters (as they called.themſelves) 
g, } of Chrilt 3 and ſometimes in their” Setmons to the * 
! People, Gods Embaſſadors, pretending to have a 
: Right from God to govern every one his Pariſh; 
o- . and their Aſſembly, the whole Nation, 
i. : Secondly, There were a very great number.though 
g.-? not comparable to the other, which notwithitanding 
{ that the Popes Power in England, both Temporat 
and Ecclefiaſtical,had been by Act of Parliament a- 
? boliſhed, did till retain a belief that we ought to 
yy | be governed by the Pope, whom they pretended to | 
© þ be the Vicar of Chriſt, and in the Right bf Chriſt 
* to be the Governour of all Chriſtian Peopte”: and 
? theſe were known by the Name of PAPISTS,. as 
« the Miniſters I mentioned. before, were commonly 
' called PRESBYTERTANS. | 
Thirdly. There were not a few, who in the be- 
ic | ginning of the Troubles were not diſcovered, bat 
. - ſhortly after declared themſelves for a Liberty in 
: . Religion, and thoſe of different Opinions one from 
/ another : Some of them (becauſe they would have 
{all Congregations free and independant upon one a> . 
;nother) were- called INDEPENDANTS ; others _, 
4 i A 3 -that 
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that held Baptiſm to Infants and ſuch as under- | 
{tood not into what they are Baptized, to be ineffe- 
Qual, were called therefore ANABAPTISTS: 
Others, that held that Chris Kingdong was at this 
time to begin upon the Earth,were called FIFTH- 
MONARCHT-MEN 3 beſides divers other Sects, 
as QUVAKERS, ADAMITES, &c. whoſe Names } 
and peculiar Doftrines, I do not very well remem- | 
ber ; and theſe were the Enemies which aroſe a- | 
gainſt His Majeſty, from the private Interpretation : 
of the Scripture , expoſed to every mans ſcanning ? 
in his Mother-Tongue. : 
Fourthly,There were an exceeding great number 
of Men of the better ſort , that had been ſo edu- : © 
cated.as that in their Youth having read the Books } V 
written by famous Men of the Antient Grecian and } *t 
Roman Common-wealths , concerning their Policy 
and great Actions; in which Books the Popular Go« ? 
vernment was extol'd by that glorious Name of Li-; >* 
berty,and Monarchy diſgraced by the Name of. Ty- 
ranny : they became thereby in love with their form { */ 
of Government. And out of theſe men were cho- | *© 
ſn the greateſt part of the HOUSE OF COM=si ** 
 MONS : or if they were not the greateſt part, yet 
by advantage of their Eloquence, were always able 
. to ſay the reſt. 14 
'  Fifthly, The City of London , and other great 
Towns of Trade, having in admiration the Proſpe- 
rity of the Low-Countries, after they had revolted ; ' 
from their Monarch the King of Spain, were incli- | 
| ned to think, that the like change of Government} *© 
here, would to them produce the like Proſperity. : 
| PO. : Sixthly, | 
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Sixthly, There were a very great Number, that * 
th. had either waſted their Fortunes, or thought them. | 
. | too mean for the good parts they thought were in 
{ themſclves; and more- there were that had able: 
"x2. 4 Bodies. and ſaw no means how honeſtly to get their | 
&e | Bread : Theſe longed for a War , and hoped to- 
+ ; maintain themſclves hercafter, by the luckie choo- 
.m. | ſing of a Party to fide with, and conſequently did 
. a- | for the moſt part ſerve under them that had great- 
5on © «lt plenty of Money, ; 
ing : Laftly, The People in general were ſo ignorant 

© of their Duties, as that not one perhaps of 1000 

* knew what Right any Man had to command him, 
Jy. ; Or what neceſſity there was of King or Common- 
: wealth, for which he was to part with —_— 

nd $ againit his will; but thought himſelf to be ſo much 
icy Maſter of whatſoever he poſleſt , that it could not 
2 3 be taken from him upon any pretence of Common 
- } Safety,without his own conſent. King,they thought: 
y- 2 was but a Title of the higheſt Honour, whicte Gen- 
[ temen, Knight, Baron, Earl, Duke,. were but ſteps 

' to aſcend to with the help of Riches 3 and had no 
M. | Rule of Equity, but Precedents and Cuſtom.:.and! 
yet | DE was thought wiſeſt,and fitteſt to be choſen fora: 
ble Parliament,who was moi averſe to the granting of 

Subfidics, or other publick Payments, ks 
eat B. Inſucha Confiitution of People,methinks the 
"m_ King is already onted of jnis Government 3. {o as 
eq they necd not have taken Armsfor it: For I cannot 3 
J;.. imagine, how the King ſhould come by any means... **} 
ne} to reliſt them. b oo I 
: .4 A. There was indeed very great difficulty in. the 
Iy,! | A 4 -—bul- 7 
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med in the purſuit of this Narration. ' : | 

B. But I defire to know firſt the ſeveral grounds' 
of the Pretences, both, of the Pope anitl of the Preſ-! 
byterians,'by which Fe "chin a Right to govern us 
as they do in chit 3. And after that, from'whence, 
and-when crept in; the” Pretences of that Long Par-' 
liament for a Democracie. . © * 

A. *As for the Papiſts, they thallenge this Right 
from a.Text in Dext. 17. and other like Texts, ac- 
cording to theold Latin Tranſlation,in theſe words, 
And he that out of Pride ſhall refuſe to obey the Com- 


mandement of that Prieſt, which ſhall at that time mi- 3 
nitcr before the Lord thy God, that man ſhall, by the 7 


Sentence of the Judge, be put to Death © and becauſe | 
as the Jews were the People of Gcd then, fo is all} 
Chrittendom the People of God' now, they infer; 
from thence, that the Pope, whom they pretend to} 


be High Prieſt of all Chriſtian People , ought alſo 3 
to be obeyed in all his Decrees by all Chriſtians. } 


upon pain of Death. Again, whereas in the New 


Teftament Chriſt faith; All Power is given unto me 
in Heaven and in Earth, go therefure and teac5 all | 
Nations, and'baptize them in the Name of the Father, * 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and teach them 
to obſerve all thoſe things that'T have commanded you, , 
from thence they infer, that the Command of the * 
Apoſtles was to be obeyed, and by conſequence the ; 
Nations were bound to' be governcd by them, and ; 
eſpecially by the: Prince of the Apoliles,. St. Peat 
and by his Succefſors the Po Ga of Rome, 

| B. .For the Text i in ay Id Teflamions; bo not # 
ſee | 
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Civil Wars of England. 7» 
# ſce how, the Commandment of God to the Fews to' Þ 
inds'J obey their Prieſts,can be Mterpreted to have the like, 4 
Preſe force in the Caſe of other Nations Chriſtian, more ' 
n as} than upon Natlons Unchriſtian : For all the world 
nce. { are Gods people, unleſs we alſo grant, that a King 
"| cannot of an Infidel be made Chriſtian without ma- 
king himſelf (abject to the Laws of that Apoſile,or 
ight Prieſt, or Miniſter, that ſhall convert him. The 

Fews were a peculiar people of God, a Sacerdo- 


1xfor” 


Pare 


le tal Kingdom, and bound to.no other Law, but what 
114.) firſt Moſes, and afterwards every High Prieſt dil go 
 mi- | and receive immediately from the Mouth of God 
v the 3 Mount $Sinai,in the Tabernacle of the Ark, and in 
auſe 4 *Þe Sandum Sanforum of the Temple, And for the 
:c 41} 1 Ext inSt, Matthew, Iknow the words in the Go- 
_ ſpelare not, Go teach, but Go and make Diſciples 5 
F to and that there is a great difference between a Sub- 


alſo JR and a Diſciple, and between teachingand com- 
* manding : and if ſuch Texts as theſe muſt be ſo ins - } 


nl terpreted, why do not Chriſtian Kings lay down 
) me | FÞEir Titles of Majeſty and Soveraignty, and call 
un} themſelves the Popes Licutenants? But the DoQors. 
her. | Of the Romiſh Church ſeem to decline that Title of 
hen + Abſolmte Power, in their diſtinion of Power Spiritu- 
your; , 47 ad Temporal; but this Diſtinction I do not very 
the * Well underftand, ' "3.4 
the; , 4+ By Spiritual Power, they mean the Power to- - ".,z 
114 | determine Points of Faith, and to. be Judges in the  * 
top, | Inner-Court of Conſcience of Moral Duties, and of 

*/ aPowgr to puniſh thoſe men that obey not theis 
not 4 Precepts by Ecclehiaſtical Cenſure,-that is, by Ex- 


ſe } cammunication 3 and this Power they-fay the Pope. . 


09 


_ xevolt from. the Popeat once ? what e 


hath immediately from Chriſt without dependanice 


upon any King or Soveraign Aſſembly, whoſe Sub- | 


yeRs they be that ſtand Excommunicate : But for 
the Power Temporal which confiftsin judging and 


_ puniſhing thoſe Actions that are done againſt the 


Civil Law, they fay they do not pretend to it di- 


i realy, but onely indirectly 3 that is to fay, fo far 
forth as ſuch Actions tend tothe hindrance or ad- : 


vancement of Religion, in ordine ad Spiritualia. 


B. What Power then is left to Kings and other * 
Civil Soveraigns, which the Pope may not pretend 


to be inordine ad Spiritualia ? 

A. None, or very little z and this Power the 
Pope not only pretends to in all Chriſtendom, but 
fome of his Biſhops alſo in their ſeveral Dioceſſes , 
Jure Divino, that is, immediately from Chriſt, with- 
out deriving it from the Pope. 


B. But what if a Man refuſe Obedience to this : 
| Pretended Power of the Pope and his Biſhops, what 


_ 


harm can Excommunication do: him, eſpecially if | 


be be a Subje& of another Soveraign ? | 

A. Very great harm: for by the Popes or Biſhops 
fgnification of it to the Czvii Power, he (hall be pu- 
iſhed ſufficiently. 


Me AABBCTARE (ors 


B. He were in an ill caſe then that adventured to- 
write or ſpeak in defence of the Civil Power, that : 


muſt be puniſhed by him whoſe Rights he defen- 
ded like Vzza, that was ſlain becauſe he would 
needs unbidden.,put forth his hand to keep the Ark 
from falling. But what if a whole Natio 


Excommunication have upon the Nation ? 


A A. Why 


t 
ſhould j 
could f 


o- 
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A. Why they ſhould have'no more Maſs faid.at : 
leaſt by any of the Pope's Prieſts, Beſides, the Pope .} 
would have no more to do with them,but caſt them. 2 
off, and ſo they would be in the ſame caſe as if a 
Nation ſhould be caft off by their King, and left'to 
be Governed by themſelves, or whom they would. 

B. This would not be taken ſo much for a pu-- 
niſhment to the People,as to the King and there-- - 
fore when a Pope Excommunicates a whole Nation,. 
methinks he rathes Excommunicates himſelf, than 
them. But I pray you tell me, what were the. 
Rights the Pope pretended to in the Kingdoms of. 
other Princes ? 

A. Firſt, An Exemption of all Prieſts, Fryers.and 
Monks, in Criminal Cauſes, from the Cognizance 
of Civil Judges. Secondly, Collation of Beneti- 
ces on whom he pleaſcd, Native or Stranger 3 and: - 
Exaction of Tenths, Fruits, and other payments. 
Thirdly, Appeals to Rome, in all Cauſes where 
the Church could pretend to be concern'd. Fourth: - 
ly, To be the Supream Judge concerning the Law= 
fulneſs of Marriage , (7. e. concerning the Heredi- 
tary Succeſſion of Kings) and to have the Cogni- 
zance of all Cauſes concerning Adultery and For- 
Nication. 

B. Good ! A Monoply of Women. 

A. Fifthly, A power of ablolving Subjects of 
their Daties, and of their. Oaths of Fidelity to. 2 
their Lawful Soveraigns , when the Pope ſhould 7 
think.fit, for the Extirpation of Herefic. - 

B. This Power of Abſolving SubjeRs of their 7 
Obedience, as allo that other of being Judges of -- 
4 Mans \ 
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$. - ty. a5 is poſible; to: be : and? conſequently, there 

F muſt be two:Kingdains ; in'- one and the ſame Na- 
tion 3 and.;ſo. no! Man: be-able to know which of 

his:Maſters he miſt obey. | 

.A.,For my part; I ſhould rather obey that Ma- 
ſer; that had the Right of making Laws, and of 

inflicting Puniſhments, than him that pretendcth 

- only to a Right of making Canons, that is to ſay, 


Puniſhing, but by Excommunication«” _. 

B. But the Pope pretends alſo, that his Canons 
are Laws; and for Puniſhing, can there be a grea- 
$ ter than Excommunication ,” ſuppoſing it true (as 
8 <the Pope faith it is) that he that dies Excommuni- 

. Cate is damn'd ? which ſuppoſition, it ſeems, you 


obey the Pope ,. that- could call your Body.and 
Soul into Hell ,'than the King ,* that can only kill 
the Body. EIS ht | 
&. You ſay true; for it were very uncharitable 
1 me to belicve,that all Engliſh-men (except a few 
Papiſts) that have been born and , called Heyetickg, 
| ever ſince the Reformation of Religion in England, 
thould be Damn'd. 
B, But for thoſe that dye Excommunicate in 
the.Church of England at this day , Do you rot 
F tbipk ther alfoDanmn'd? and he that is Excommitr- 
W- nicate tor Pifobcdicnce to the Kings Law , either 
- *Spiritual ge:Jemporal, is Excommunicate for Sin 3 
þ.. and therefhre.ifhe dye Excommunicate, and with- 


u 
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I - Manners and Doctrine, is asabſdlute'a Soveraign- - 


Rules 3 and no Right of Coaction, or otherwile - 


{ bclieye not 3 clſe you would rather have choſen to | 


fide of Reconflliation, he dycs Impenitent;? 
$ _ - 4 Yo 


Civil'@ats'of England. 
' | You' ſee what” follows.” But to 'dye in-Diſobes 
| dience to the Precepts and Doctrine of thoſe:Men 
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that have no Authority or Juriſdi&tion over us, is 
quite another Caſe, and bringeth no ſuch Danger 
with i If. 

- B, But what 1s this Herefie which the Church 
of Rome ſo cruelly 'perſecutes, as to Depoſe Kings 
that do not,: when they are bidden, turn all Here- 


# ticks out of their Dominions ? 


A. Herefie is a word, which when it is uſed 
without Paſſion, ſignifies a private Opinion : ſo the 
different Sects of the Old Philoſophers, Academians, 
Peripateticks, Epicureans, Stoickg, &c, were called 
Herefie : But in the Chriſtian Church , there was 
in the ſignification of that Word, comprehended a 


| finfal Oppoſition to him that was chief ſudge of 


Dodrines.in order to the Salvation of Mens Souls 
and conſequently , Herefie may be ſaid to bear the 
{ame Relation to the power Spiritual, that Rebellis 


on doth to the power -Temporal;.and is ſuitably td 


be- perſecuted*by: him” that will picſerve'a power 
GREY /31iÞ Doron over Mens Conſciences. ! 
. It will bervery well (becauſe we arc-all'of 


i ns pad wor to read the Holy Scriptores ; and 


bound to make them the Rule of our Actions:both 


. publick and private) that  Hereſie- weragbygſome 


Law defined, and the particular OpirghtWt forth 
for which men were to be -condefniWari 
nithed as Herxeticks 3 or elſe, not- only ni&n's| 
|| Capacigy, but even the wiſeſt anddevouteſt C : 
. ſian may fall into Hereſie, without any will + 0): _ 
- Pole: the. Church 3.: fox thySteipcrs are wy __ 4 


a= The Htiftopy of the 
' the interpretations different of different men. 

A. The meaning of the word Hereſie is by Law 
declared in an Ad of Parliament, in the firſt year of 
Quecn Elizabeth 3 wherein it is ordained, that the 
perſons who had by the Queens Letters Patents | 
the Authority Spiritual (meaning the High Com- 
miſfion) ſhall not have Authority to adjudge any 
matter or cauſe to be Herefie, but only ſuch as here- 
tofore have been Adjudged to be Herefie by the Au- 
thority of the Canonical Scriptures, or by the firſt 
4 General Councils,or by any other General Coun- 
cil, where the ſame was declared Hereſic by the ex- 
preſs and plain words of the ſaid Canonical Scrip- 


tures; or ſuch as hereafter ſhall be adjudged Hereſie 
by the High Court of Parliament of this Realm , 
with the aſſent of the Clergy in their Convocation. 
B. It ſeems therefore, if there ariſe any new Er- | 
ror that hath not been yet declared Herefie,Cand ma- 
ny ſuch may ariſe it cannot be judged Hereſfie with- 
out a Parliamentzfor a how foul ſoeves the error be, 
it cannot have been declared Herefie , neither in 
the Scriptures nor in the Councils, becauſe it was 
never before heaxd of 3 and conſequently , there: 
can be no Error unlefs it fall within the compaſs of 
Blaſphemy againſt God , or Treaſon againtt the 


i 


King) for which a man can in Equity be punilhed.. | 
Beſides, who can tell what is declared by the Scrip= ' 
ture, which every man is allowed to read and inters 
pret to himſelf ? Nay more, what Proteſtant,cither |; 
of the Laity or Clergy (if every General Council? 
.can-be a competent Judge of Herefie ) is not al- ? 
xeady condemned ? tor diyers; Councils have decla- 


xd 
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Civil TUars of Evgland, x7 7 
red a great many of our Dodtrines to be Hereſie 
(as they pretend) upon the Authority of the Scrip= 
tures. ; 

A. What are thoſe points , that the firſt four 


General Councils have delared Herefic ? 


B, The firſt General Comncel held at Nicea,decla- 
red all to be Herefie which was contrary to the Nze 
cene Creed. Upon occaſion of the Hereſie of Ar- 
rius,which was the denying the Divinity of Chriſt, 
the Second General Council held at Conſtantinople de- 
clar'd Hereſie the Doctrine of Macedonins , which 


} was, that the Holy Ghoſt was created. The Third 


Council aflembled at Epheſis, condemned the Do- 


4 Erine of Neſtoraus , that there were two perſons 


in Chriſt, The Foxrth held at Calcedon, condemned 
the Error of Extyches, that there was but one na= 
ture in Chrift, I know of no other points condems 
ned in theſe 4 Councils, but fuch as concernChurch- 
Government, or the ſame Doctrines taught by o= 
ther men in other words. And theſe Councils 
were all calted by the Emperors,and by them their 
Decrees confirmed, at the Petition of the Councils 
themſelves. 

A. 1 ſee by this, that both the calling of the 
Council,and the confirmation of their Doctrine and 
Church-Government, had no obligatory force, but 


; from the Authority of the Emperor 3 how comes. 
/ it then to paſs, that thcy take upon them now a 
+ Legiſlative power,and ſay their Canons are Laws ? 


That Text, Al power 35 given to me in Heaven and 
Earth, had the ſame force then as it hath now, and 
conferred a Legiſlative Power on the Councils, not 

onely 
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onely over Chriſtian men, but over all Nations in 
the world. 

B. They ſay no; for the Power they pretend to is 
derived from this, that when a King was Conver- 
ted from Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity, he did by that 
very. Submiſſion to the Biſhop that Converted him, # 
ſubmit to the Biſhops Government, and became one | 
of his Sheep 3 which Right therefore he could not | 
have over any Nation that was not Chriſtian, | 

A. Did Silveſter (which was Pope of Rome in the Þ 
time of Conſtantine the Great, converted by him) * 
tell the Emperor his New Diſciple beforchand, that : 
if he becamea Chriſtian,he muſt be the Popes SubjeR? Z ; 

B. Ibelicve not 3 for it is likely enough, if he had 2; 
told him (o plainly, or but made him ſuſped it, he 7 
would either have been not Chriſtian at all, or but 3 
a Counterfeit one. ; 

A. But if he did not tell him ſo,and that plainly,it 7 
was foul play.not onely in a-Prieft,but in any Chriſti- : 


BW an. And for this Derivation of their Right from the |. , 


. -Emperors conſent, it proceeds only from this, that } , 
they dare not challenge a Legiſlative Power,nor call ; 
their Canons, Laws in any Kingdome in Chriften- { c 

dom, farther than the Kings make them ſo : But in. 

Peru, when Atabalipa was King, the Fryer told him, 

-That Chriſt being King of all the World, had given © | 
the diſpoting of all the Kingdomes therein to the ? 
Pope : And that the Pope had given. Per to the Ro- 7 
man Emperour Charles the 5, and required Atahalipa 
to reſign it 3 and tor refuſing it,ſeized upon his Per- 
ſon by the Spaniſh Army their preſent,and murthered 
him. You fee by this how much they. claim, when 
they have Power to make it good. B 


| 
| 
| 
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 B,, When began the Popes to take this Authority. ? 
upon them firſt ? ' +; © | 
.. A. After. the Inundation of Northern People had 
averflowed: the Weſtern Parts of the Empire;::and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Ttaly, the People of. the 
{City, of. Rome ſubmitted! themſelves, as well” in' 
3 Temporals: as Spirituals, to their Biſhop 3 and then 
#firſt was the Pope a Temporal Prince, and ſtood: 
#no more in {o great fear of the Emperors, which 
7 lived far off at Conſtantinople, Tn this time it was, 
. < © that the Pope began by pretence of his Power Spi- 
ra = ritual, to encroach upon the Temporal Rights of all 
es = the Princes of the Weſt, and ſo continued gain- 
N F * ing upon them, till his Power was at the higheſt, 
} + ln that 3oo years or thereabout, which ' paſſed: 
p © 2 between the time of Pope Leo the 3. and Pope Inno® © 
us 3 cent the 3., *For in. this time - Pope Zachary 1. de * 
er 2 poſed Chilperick, then King, of France, and gave the 
p/ ad. Kingdom to one of his Subjcs, Pepin :-And Pepin 
> = ; took from the Lombards a great part of. their Ter= 
Fs ce ritory, and gave it. to the, Church : ſhortly af- 
that | ter, the Lombardy having recovered their Ettate, 
1 Charles the Great 'retook it, and gave it to the 
.* } Church again, and Pope Leo the 3. made Charles: 
UN Emperor. | 
ms B, But what.Right did the Pope there pretend 
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m - for the creating of an Emperour ? | 
b- i 4 A4. Hepretended the Right of being Chriſts Vi- 
1] inal car 3 and what Chriſt could give, his Vicar might 


give, and you know that Chriſt was King of all.the 

Per- 3 World, ; ON 
I B. Yes, as God and (o he gives all-the Kingdoms 
"Þ __ ; | Py : , : | of 
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of the World , which nevertheleſs proceed from 
the conſent of people,cither for fear or hope. 
A.But this gift of the Empire was in a more ſpe- 
cial manner,in ſuch a manner as Moſes had the Go- 
vernment of Tſrael given him, or rather as Foſuah 


le 
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had it given him, to go in and out before the peo-{th 


PIE as the High Prieſt ſhould dire him 3 and fo} 


C 


the Empire was underſtood to be given him on 


condition to be directed by the Pope : for when the 
Pope inveſted him with the Regal Ornaments, the 


| People all cryed out Deus dat.that is to ſay, tis God | 1 
that gives it : and from that time,all or moi of the 
Chriſtian Kings do put into their Titles the word ! 
Dei gratia, that is, By the gift of God : and their ' 
Succeſſors uſe till to receive the Crown and Scep- * 


ter from a Biſhop. 


*Tis certainly a very good cuſtom for Kings to 1 
be put in mind by whoſe gift they Reignzbut it can- # 
not from that cuſtom be inferr'd, that they receive * 
the Kingdom by mediation from the Pope, or by a- | 
ny other Clergy : for the Popes themſelves received | 
the Papacy from the Emperor. The firſt that ever ? 


was elected Biſhop of Rome, after Emperours were 7 t 


Chriftians,and without the Emperors conſent, excu- ? 
ſed himſelf by Letter to the Emperor,with this,that | 
the People and Clergy of Rome forced him to'take * 
it upon him, and prayed the Emperor to conhm it : 


which the Emperor did , but with Reprehenſion of | : 


their proceedings,and prohibition of the like for the | 


time to come. The Emperor was Lotharius , and } + 


the Pope, Calixtus the firſt, 


A. You ſee by this, the Emperor never acknow- |} | 


ledged 


Civil CAars of England. a. 
rom ledged this gift of God was the gift of the Pope, 
but maintained the = edom was the gift of the 
{pe- Emperor but in proceſs of time, by the negli- 
Go- gence of the Emperors, (for the oreatneſs of Kings 
fuzh Frakes them that they cannot eaſily deſcend into 
peo- the obſcure and narrow Mines of an ambitious 
| fo IClergy,) they found means to make the people 
2 on believe, there was a Power in the Pope and Clergze, 
the 3 which they ought to ſubmit unto, rather than un- 
the }to the Commands of their own King, whenſoever 
Jod | it ſhould come into Controverhie 3 and to that end 
the } deviſed and decreed many new Articles of Faith, 
ord } to the diminution of the Authority of Kings, and 
heir 7 to the disjunGtion of them and their Subjcets, and 
:ep= to a cloſer adherence of their Subjects to the 
; Church of Rome's Articles, either not at all found 
to * in, or not well founded upon the Scripture z as 
an- © firſt, That it ſhould not be lawful for a Prieſt to 
ive © Marry. What influence could that have upon the 
7 a- 7 power of Kings ? do you not ſee that by this, the 
red 7 King muſt of neceſſity either want the Prieſthood, 
7 and therewith a great part of the Reverence due 
ere 7 to him from rhe moſt Religious part of his Sub- 
CU- je&s, or cl{e want lawful Heirs to ſucceed in ? by 
* which, means being not taken for the Head of the 
L Chureh , he was ſure in any Controverſie between 
itz 7 him and the Pope ,. that his Subjets would be 
* againſt him. 
 B, Is nota Chriſtian King as much a Biſhop now, 
* as the Heathen Kings were of old? for amongſt 
3 them, Epiſcopus was a name common to all Kings. 
3 Is not hea Biſhop now , to whom God hath com- 
mitted 


18 The Hiftozy of the 
mitted the charge of all the Souls of his Subjects, 
both @ the Laity and of the Clegy ? And though 
he ben relation to -vur Saviour who is the chief 
Paſtor of Sheep, yet compared to his own Subjects, 
they are all Sheep, both Laick and Clergy, and 
he onely Shephard : and ſeeing a Chriſtian Biſhop | 
is but a Chriſtian indued with power to govern } 
the Clergy, it follows that every Chriſtian King is 
not onely a Biſhop,but an Archbiſhop, and his whole | 
Kingdom his Dioceſe; and though it were grantcd | 
that Impoſition of Hands were neceſſary for a 
Prieſt, yet ſeeing Kings have the power of Govern- 2, 
ment of. the Clergy that are the Subjeas, even be- 2 
fore Baptiſm, the Baptiſm it ſelf wherein he is re- $ 
ceived as a Chriſtian, is a ſufficient Tmpoſition of 
Hands ; ſo that whereas before,he was a Biſhop, now 
he is a Chriſtian Biſhop. : 

A. For my part I agree with you, this Prohi- | 
bition of Marriage to Prieſts came in about the I 
time of Pope Gregory the Seventh, and William the 
Firſt King of England; by which means the Pope 
had in England, what with Secular, and what with 

. Regular Prieſts, a great many luſty Batchelers at 
his Service, Secondly, That Amricular Confeſſion 5 
to a Prieft was neceſſary to Salvation. *Tis true, 5 
that before that time, Confeſſion to a Prieft was 
uſual, and performed for the moſt part (by him * 
that Confeſled) in writing: but that uſe was taken gr 
away about the time of King Edward the Third, } 
and Priefts commanded to take Confetſions from &/ 
| the Mouthof the Confitent 3 and men did generally | 
| believe, that without Confeſſion and aan” = © 
: ore 
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the World, they could 


- Þf fore their departure ou 
Gs, I not be ſaved 3 and having Abſolztion from a Prieſt, 
ugh Ef they could not be damned. You underſtthd by 
hief F this, how much every man would ftand in awe of 


Cts, the Pope and Clergy more than they would of the 
and King \ and what inconveniency it is for a State to 
ſhop F have their Subjes confeſs their ſecret thoughts to 
en Þ Spies, NE 
g1S YE B. Yes: as much as Eternal Torture is more 
wle Þ terrible than Death, ſo much they would fear the 
ted * Clergy more than the King. 
> 2A. And though perhaps the Roman Clergy will 
IM- Znot maintain that a Prieft hath power to remit 
be- 2Sins abſolutely , but only with a condition of Re- 
re- Spentance 3 yet the people were never ſo inſtructed 
| of ÞÞy them, but were left to believe that whenſoever 
OW Khey had Abſolution, their precedent Sins were all 
_ Miſcharged, when their Penance, which they took 
hi- For Repentance, was performed. In the ſame time 
Þcgan the Article of Tranſubſtantiation : for it had 
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the þcen diſputed a long time before, in what manner 
Pope Þ man did cat the Body of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, 
ith Ss being a point very dithcult for a man to con- 
at Fcive and imagine clearly 3 but now it was made 
wn Fery clcar , that the Bread was Tranſubſtantiated 
Into Chrifts Body , and ſo was become no more 

read, but Fleſh, 

3 B. It ſeems then that Chrift had many Bodies, 

gnd was in as many places at once, as there were 

ommunicants: I think the Przeſts then were fo 

anton as to inſiſt upon the dulnc(s , not only of 
gommon people, but alfo of Kings and their Coun- 
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The Ditto? of the 
A. I amnow in a Narration, not in a Diſpu- 
tation , and therefore I would have you at this! 
time to confider nothing clfe but what effc& this 
Dodrine would work upon Kings and their Sub- 
jects in relation to the Clergie,who onely were able 
of a piece of Bread to make our Saviours Body, and | 
thereby at the hour of death to ſave their Souls. # 
B. For my part, it would have an effc& on me, 
to make me think them Gods , and to ſtand in 7 
aweot them as of God himſelf if he were viſt- 7 
bly preſent. $ 
A. Bcſides theſe and other Articles tending to * 
the upholding of the Pope's Authority, they had 7 
many fine points in their Eccleſiaſtical Policy con- # 
ducing to the ſame end 3 of which I will mention 3 
.only ſuch as were eſtabliſhed within the ſame 
time : for then it was the Order came up of # 
Preaching Friars, that wandred up and down with # 
power to Preach in what Congregation they plea-7 | 
{cd, and were ſure enough to inſtil into the people $ 
nothing that might lefſen their obedience to the F 
Church of Rome, but on the contrary, whatſoever] 
might give advantage to it againſt the Civil Pow-F 
er: bclides , they privately infinuated themſelves}, 
with Women, and Men of weak judgments, con-F* 
firming their adherence to the Pope , and urging} 
them in the time of their ſickneſs to be beneficial F 
to it, by contribution of Money, or building Re-! 
ligious Houſes, or works of Piety , and neceflary$3 
for the remiſſion of their Sins. 3 
. B, I do not remember that I read of anyF 
Kingdom or State in the World , whexe liberty} 
; Was 


is 
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"was given to any private man to call the people 
together , and make Orations frequently to them, 
this} or at all, without firſt making the State acquainted 
eab- © except only in Chriſtendom. I believe the Heathen 
able & King fore-ſaw that a few ſuch Orators would be 
and © able to make a great Sedition. Moſes did indeed 
is. # command to read the Scriptures, and expound 
me; them in the Synagogwes every Sabbath-day 3 but the 


1 in 2 Scriptures then were nothing elſe but the Laws of 


with 3 the Nation delivered unto them by Moſes himſelf, 
TI believe it would do no hurt if the Laws of Eng- 
> to land alſo were often read and expounded in the {C= 
had veral Congregations of Engliſh men at times ap-' 
con- Pointed,that they may know what to do for they 
\tion Know already what to believe, 
fame 3 4- Ithink that neither the Preaching of Friers 
p of wor Monks, nor of Parochial Priefts,tended to teach 
with J1en what, but whom to believe: for the Power of 
lea- he Mighty hath no foundation, but in the opinion 
cople $ nd belief of the people 3 and the end which the 
) the Toe had in multiplying Sermons , was no other, 
ever Put to prop and enlarge his own Authority over 
Pow-#1 Chrifjian Kings and States. 
clves# B. Within the ſame time, that is, between the 
con-#ime of the Emperour Charles the Great, and of 
rgings ing Edward the Third of England , began their 
ehcialFecond Policy, which was to bring Rdligion into 
2R e.J$1 Art, and thereby to maintain all their Degrees 
<flary® f the Roman Church by Diſputation,not only from 
We Scriptures, but alſo from che Philoſophy of 
p any friſtotle , both Moral and Natural : and to that 
iberty#$ the Pope exhorted the faid Emperor by Let- 
Was > ter, 


pa- 
this 


E 2 . The Diffoy of the * TNA 
ter to erect Schools of alt kinds of Literature ; and 
from thence began the Inſtitution of Univerfitics : 
for not long after, the Univerſities began in Parj, | 
and in Oxford. It is true that there were Schools | 
in England before that time , in ſeveral places, for | 
the inſtruction of Children in the Latine Tongue , | 
that is to ſay, in*the Tongue of 'the Chrrch', but ® 
for an Univerlity of-Learning, there was none e- # 
rected * till that time, though it be not unlikely 3 
there might be then ſome-.that taught Philoſophy, 
Logick. and other Arts, in divers Monaſieries, the# 
Monks having little el{e to do but to ſtudy. Aﬀer®! 
| | re were built to that purpoſe, it wasÞ# 
þ » | ww ore many more were added to them® 
; 


*by.the Devotion of Princes and Biſhops, and other ? 


: wealthy men and the Diſcipline therein was con- 4 
fi” - firmed by the Popes that then were, and abun-? 
dance of Scholars ſent thither by their friends to 1 
ſidy, as to a place-from whence the way was open} 
and eafic to preferment both in Church and Com- 6 
mon-wealth, The profit the Church of Rome ex-7 
pcdaed from them, and in effect received, was theF 
Maintenance of the Pope's Doftrine, and of his! 
Authority over Kings..and their Subjects , by? 
School-Divines, who ſtriving to make good many! 
points of Faith incomprehenſible, and calling in$9 
.the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle to. their aſſiſtance,# 
wrote great Books of School-Divinity, which noÞ! 
wan el{e,nor. they themſalves, were able to-under-F! 
ſtand, as any man may concewve that ſhall conſider®# 

the writings of Peter Lombard, or Scotus, or off8'V 
I + him that wrote Commentaries upon him, or off - 
E: 5 Tx Suarez 
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and © Swarez, or of any other School-Divines of latter 
ies : } times : which kind of Learning nevertheleſs hath 
aris, } been much admired by two ſorts of men, other- 
ools & wiſe prudent enough 3 the one of which ſorts were 
- for # thoſe that were already Devoted, and really af- 
ue ,| fcionate to the Roman Church, for they believed 
but & the Doctrine before , but admired the Arguments 
ie e- 3 becauſe they underſtood them not, and yet found 
kely 3the Concluſions to their mind. The other ſort 
2wcre negligent men, that had rather admire with 
Zothers, than take the pains to examine ſo thatall 


_ſorts of people were tully reſolved that both the 


ore than what was due to him. I ſee that a 
@hriſtian King , or State , how well ſoever provi- 
adcd he be of Money and Arms, (where the Church 
af Rome hath ſuch authority) will have but a hard 
Amatch of it, for want of men for their Subjects 
| open-Will hardly be drawn into the Field, and hght with 
Com- Courage againlt their Conſciences. 

- ex-4 4- It is true that great rebellions have been 
Faiſcd by Church-men in the Pope's quarrel againſt 
ings, as in England againſt King Fobn, and in 
France againſt King Henry the Fourth, wherein 
many#e Kings had a more conliderable part on their 
indes, than the Pope had on his, and tha}l always 
ſtance Bave ſo, it they have money 3 for there are but few, 
h noÞ#Þoſe Conſciences are ſo tenderas to refuſe money 
When they want it : but the great miſchict done to 
mſideÞ/z5 upon pretence of Religion, is when the Pope 

Vives power to one King to Invade another, 


r ols t . 
ol off B. I wonder how King Henry the Eighth ſo ut- 
3 Harez, B terly. 
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terly extinguiſhed the Authority of the Pope in Ex- 
gland, and that without any Rebellion at home, or 
any invaſion from abroad ? 

A. Firſt, The Prieſts, Monks, and Friars, being 
in the height of their Power, were now for 
the moſt part grown inſolent and licentious, and 
thereby the force of their Arguments was now 
taken away by the ſcandal of their lives, which 
the Gentry, and men of good education, cafily 
perceived; and the Parliament contilting of ſuch 
perſons, were therefore willing to take away their 
Power; and generally the Common people, which 
for a long time had been in love with Parliaments, 
were not diſpleaſed therewith. Secondly, The 
Doctrine of Lwther beginning a little before, was 
now by a great many men of the greatett Judg- 
ments ſo well reccived, as that there was no hope 
to reſtore the Pope to his Power by Rebellion. 
Thirdly,the Revenue of the Abbies & all other Re- 
ligious Houſes, talling, hereby into the Kings hands, 
and by him being diſpoſed of to the mott eminent 
Gentlemen in every County, could not but make 
them do their beſt to confirm themſelves in the poſ- 
ſ:ſion of them. Fourthly, King Henry was of a na- 
ture quick, and ſevere in the Punithing of ſuch as 
ſhould be the firſt to oppoſe his deligns. Laſtly, 
As to Invaſion from abroad, if the Pope had given 
the Kingdom to another Prince, it had been in vain ; 
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for England is another manner of Kingdom than | 


Navar : Beſides, the French and Spaniſh Forces were 
employed at that time one againſt another 3 and 
though they had been at leaſure, they would have 
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* found perhaps no better Succeſs, than the Spaniard © 


found afterwards in 1588, Nevertheleſs, notwith-  : 
ſtanding the Inſolence, Avarice, and Hypocriſie of 
the then Clergy, and notwithſtanding the Dotirine of 
Luther, if the Pope had not provoked the King, by 
endeavouring to croſs his Marriage with his Se- 
cond Wite, his Authority might have remained in 
England till there had riſen ſome other Quarrel. 

B. Did not the Biſhops that then were, and had 
taken. an Oath, wherein was among other things, 
that they ſhould defend and maintain the Regal 
Rights of St. Peter, the words are Regalia Sands 
Petri, which nevertheleſs ſome have ſaid, are Re- 
gulas Sanfi Petri, (that is to ſay) St. Peter's Rules 
or Dodtrinez and that the Clergy afterwards dig 
rcad it, (being perhaps written in Short-hand) by 
a miſtake to the Pope's Advantage, Regalia, Did 
not (I ſay) the Bjfps oppoſe that AC of Parlia- 
ment, againſt the Popes, and againſt the Taking of 
the Oath of Supremacy ? 

A. No, I do not tind the Biſhops did many of 
them oppoſe the King; for having no Power with- 
out him, it had been great Imprudence to pro- 
voke his Anger : There was belides a controverſie 
in thoſe times between the Pope and the Biſhops 3 
moſt of which did maintain, that they exerciſed 
their Juriſdiction Epiſcopal in the Right of God, 
as immediately as the Pope himſelf did Exerciſe 
the ſame over the whole Chxrch; and becauſe 


_ they ſaw, that by this Act of the King in Par- 


liament, they were to hold their Power no more 
of the Pope, and never thought of holding it of 
B 2 the 
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the King, they were 
the Act of Parliament paſs in the Reign of Kn 

Edward the Sixth ; the Doctrine of Luther ha 

taken fuch great Root in England, that they threw 
out a great many of the Pope's new Articles of 
Faith z which @zeen Mary ſucceeding him, reftored 
again, together with all that had been abolithed 
_ by King Henry the Eighth, ſaving (that which 
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the Biſhops and Clergy of King Edward , were 
partly burnt for Hereticks, partly fled, and partly 
r=canted ; and they that fled, betook themſelves to 
thoſe places beyond Sca, where the Reformed Re- 
ligion was cithcr protected, or not perſecuted 3 
w120 after the Deccaſe of Zxeen Mary, returned a- 
Pain to Favour and Preferment under Oween Eli- 
zabeth, that reſtored the Relfgion of her Brother 
King Edward ; and fo it had continucd to this day, 
excepting the Interruption made in this late Re- 
bcllion of the Presvyterians, and other Democra- 
tical Men.But though the Romiſh Religion were now 
caſt out- by the Law, yet there were abundance 
of People, and many of them of the Nobility, that 
{till retained the Religion of their Anceſtors z who 
as they were not much moleſted in points of Con- 
{cicnce, ſo thcy were not by their own Incli- 
vation very troublcfom to the Civil Government 
but by the fccret Practices of the Feſwits , and 0- 
tier Emiſlarics of the Roman Church, they were 
made lcf5 quict than they ought to have been; 
and ſome ot them, to venture upon the moſt horrid 
Act that ever had been heard of before, I mean, 
upon 


could not be reſtored) the Religious Houſes : and 


perhaps better content to let + 
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upon the Gxnpowder-Treaſon : And upon that ac-_ 
count,. the Papiſts in England have been looked up- 
on as men that would not be ſorry for any Diſor- -: 
ders here, that might poſſibly make way to the re-- _- 
Ganing of the Pope's Authority : and therefore I 
named them for one of the Diſtempers of. the State - 
of England, in the time of our late King Charles. 

B. Iſce that Monſieur du Pleſſis, and Dr. Morton 
Biſhop of Durham, writing of the Progreſs of the 
Pope's Power , and intituling their Books, one of 
them, The. Myſtery of Tniquity, the other, The Grand 
Impoſture, were both in the rights for I bclieve 
there was never ſuch another Cheat in the World : 
And I wonder that the Kings and States of Chri- 
ſtendom never perceived it.: | 

A. It is maniteſt they did perceive it, How 
elſe durſt they make War againſt the Pope, and ſome 
of them take him out of Rome it ſelf, and carry him 
away Priſoner? but if they would have freed them- 


| {tlves from his Tyranny, they ſhould have agreed 


together, and made themſclves every one (as Henry 
the eighth did) Head of the Church within their 
own reſpective Dominionsz but not agreeing, they 
let his Power continue, every one hoping to make 
uſe of it (when there ſhould be cauſe) againlt his 
Neighbor, 

B. Now, as to the other Diſtemper by Presby- 
terians : How came their Power to be {o great, be-' 
ing of themſelves for the moſt part, but ſo many 
poor Scholars ? 

A. This Controverſie betwcen the Papifts and - 
Reformed Churches, could not chuſe but make eve- 


+ - 
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EF ry man, to the beſt of his Power, examine by the 
| Scriptures, which of them was in the Kight; and 
to that end, they were Tranſlated into the Vulgar 
Tongue : whereas before, the Tranſlation of them 
was not allowed, norany man to read them, but 
ſuch as had expreſs Licenſe ſo to do : For the Pope 
did concerning the Scriptures, the ſame that Mo- 
ſes did concerning Mount Sinai, Moſes \uffered 
no man to go up to it, to hear God ſpeak, or gaze 
upon him, but ſuch as he himſelf took with him 3 and 
the Pope ſuffered none to ſpeak with God in the 
Scriptures, that had not ſome part of the Pope's Spi- 
52x in him, for which he might be truſted; 

B. Certainly, Moſes did therein very wiſely, and 
according to God's own Commandment, 

A. No doubt of it, and the Event it (elf hath 
made it ſince appear ſo 3 for after the Bible was 
Tranſlated into Engliſh, every Man, nay every 
Boy and Wench that could read Engliſh, thought 
they ſpoke with God Almighty, and underſtood 
what he ſaid 3 when by a certain Number of Chapters 
a Day, they had read the Scriptures once or twice 0- 
ver. the Revercnce and Obcdience due to the Re- 
formed Church here, and to the Biſhops and Paſtors 
therein,was caſt off 3 and every man becamea Judge 
of Religion, and an Interpreter of the Scriptures to 
himſelt. 

B. Did not the Church of England intend it 
ſhould be ſo? What other end could they have in 
| recommending the Bible to me, if they did not 
| mean I ſhould make it the Rule of my AtGions ? 

, Elſe they might have kept it (though. open to them- 
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ſelves, to me) Sealed up in Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tine and fed me out of it in ſuch meaſure, as had 
been requiſite for the Salvation of my Soul, and 
the Churches Peace. 

A. 1 confeſs, this Licenſe of Interpreting the 
Scripture, was the cauſe of {o many ſeveral Sects as 
have lain hid till the beginning of the late King's 
Reign 3 and did then appear, to the Diſturbance of 
the Common-Wealth, But to return to the Story 3 
Thoſe Perſons that fled for Religion in the time of 


' Breen Mary, relided, for the moſt part, in Places 


where the Reformed Religion was Proteſſed, and 
Governed by an Aſſembly of Miniſters, who alſo 
were not a little made uſe of (for want of better 
Stateſmen ) in Points of Civil Government > which 
pleaſed ſo much the Engliſh and Scotch Proteſtants 
that lived amongſt them, that at their Return they 
wiſhed there were the ſame Honour and Reve- 
rence given to the Miniſtry in their own Countries 3 
and in Scotland (King Fames being then Young) 
{oon (with the Help of fome of the powerful No- 
bility) they brought it to paſs : Alſo, they that re- 
turned into England in the beginning of the Reign 
of Deen Elizabeth, endeavoured the ſame here z 
but could never effed&t it, till this laſt Rebelfzon, nor 
without the Help of the Scotszand it was no ſooner 
effected, but it was defeated again by the other 
Sets 3 which by the Preaching of the Presbyterians, 
and private Interpretation of Scripture, were grown 
NUMErOUS. 

B. I know indeed, that in the beginning of the 
late War, the Power of the Presbyterians was {0 


B 4 very 


F"3O The Yliſto2y of the | 
very great, that not onely the Citizens of London. 
were, almoft all of them, at their Devotion; but 
alſo the greateſt part of all other Cities and Mar- 
ket-Towns of England : but you have not yet told 


me, by what Art, and what Degrees they became þ. 


ſo ſtrong. _ 
A. It was not their own Art alone that did it ; but 


they had the Concurrence of a great many Gentle- 
men, that did no leſs defire a Popular Government 
in the Civil State, than theſe Miniſters did in -the 
Church : And as theſe did in the Pwlpit draw 
the People to their Opinions, and to diſlike of 
the Church-Government, Canons, and Common-Prayer- 
Book fo did the other make them in love with 
Democracie, by their Harangues in the Parliament, 
and by their Diſcourſe and Communication with 
People in the Country, continually extolling - of 
Liberty, and inveighing againſt Tyranny, leaving 
| the pcople to collect of themſelves, that this Tyranny 
| was the preſent Government of the State : And as the 
Presbyterians brought with them into their Churches 
their Divinity from the Univerſities, {fo did many 
of the Gentlemen bring their Polzticks from thence 
into the Parliament \ but neither of them did this 
very boldly in the time of 2. Eliz. And though it 
be not likely,that all of them did it ont of Malice,but 
many of them out of Error 3 yet certainly the Chief 
Leaders were ambitious Miniſters, and ambitious 
Gentlemen, the Miniſters envying the Authority of 
Biſhops, whom they thought leſs Learned 3 and 
the Gentlemen envying the Privy-Conncil, whom 
they thought leſs Wiſe than themſelves : for *tis a 
hard 
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hard matter for men, who do all think highly of 
their own Wits, (when they have alſo acquired the 
Learning of the Univerſity) to be perſwaded, that 
they want any ability requitite for the Govern- 
ment of a Common-Wealth ; elpecially having rcad 
the Glorious Hiſtories, and the Scntentiovs DolitiBks 
of the Antient Popular Government of the Greeks 
and Romans 3 amongſt whom Kings were hated, 
and branded with the name of Tyrants 3 and Popular 
Government ( though no Tyrant was ever fo cruel 
as a Popular Aſſembly) paſſed by the Name of Lz- 
berty. The Presbyterian Miniſters,in the beginning of 
the Raign of Q. Eliz. did not (becauſe they durſt. 
not) publickly Preach againſt the Diſcipline of the 
Church; but not long after (by the Favor herhaps 
of ſome great Courtier) they went abroad Preach- 
ing in moſt of the Market-Towns of England (as 
the Preaching Fryers had formerly done) upon 
working Days in the Morning z in which theſe, and 
others of the ſame Tenets, that had charge of Souls, 
both by the Manner and Matter of their Preaching, 
applyed themi{clves wholly to the winning of the 
People to a liking of their Doctrines , and good 
opinion of their Perſons, 

And frft.tor the manner of their Preaching z They 

{o framed their Countenance and Geſture at the 
cntrance into-the Pulpit , and their Pronunciation, 
both, in their Prayer and Sermon 3 and uſed the 
Scripture-poraſe, whether underſtood by \the Peo- 
ple or- not, as that no Tragedian in the World 
could have Aced the part of a right Godly man bct- 
ter than theſe did 3 inſomuch.that a man unacgquain. 
B5 ted 
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- ted with ſuch Art, could never ſuſpe& any Ambi- 
" tious Plot in them, to raiſe Sedition againſt the 


nM S:ate, as they then had deſigned 3 or doubt, that 


the Vehemence of their Voice, (for the ſame word 
with the uſual Pronunciation, had: been of little 
force) and Forcedneſs of their Geſture and Looks, 
could ariſe from any thing elſe but Zeal to the Ser- 
vice of God, And by this Art they came into ſuch 
Credit, that numbers of men uſed to go forth of 
their own Pariſhes and Towns, on working-days, 
leaving their Calling, and on Szday, leaving their 
own Churches, to hear them Preach in other Places; 
and to deſpiſe their own and all other Preachers, 
that Acted not as well as they. And as for thoſe 
Minifters that did not uſually Preach, but inſtead 
of Sermons, did read to the People fuch Homilies as 
the Church had appointed 3 they eftcemed and cal- 
led them Dumb Dogs, 

Secondly, For the Matter of their Sermons : Be- 
cauſe the Anger of the Pcople in the late Roman U- 
ſurpation was then freſh, they ſaw there could be 
nothing more Gracious with them, than to Preach 
againſt (uch other points of the Romiſh Religion, as 
the Biſhops had not yet condemned 3 that ſoreceding 
farther from Popery than they did, they might with 
Glory to themſelves, leave a Suſpicion on the Bz- 
ſhops, as men not yct well purged from Tdolatry. 

Thirdly, before their Sermons their Prayer-was, 
or {ccmed to be ex tempore > which they pretended 
to be dictated by the Spirit of God witnin them 3 
and many of the People believed or {cemed to be- 
heve it 3 or any man might ſte that they did not 

take 
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take care beforchand , what they ſhould ſay in their 
Prayers : And from hence came a diſlike of the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book,, which is a ſet form premedita- 
ted, that men might ſee to what they were to ſay 
Amen. | | - 1} 

Fourthly, They did never in their Sermons, or - 
but lightly, inveigh againſt the Lucrative vices of 
men of Trade or Handicraft, ſuch as are faining, 
lying, couzening, Hypocriie, and other uncharita- 
bleneſs (except want of Charity to their Paſtor, and 
to the faithful) which was a great caſe to the gene- 
rality of Citizens, and the Inhabitants of Market- 
Towns, and no little profit to themſelves, 

Fifthly, by preaching up an opinion, that men 
were to be aſſured of their Salvation by the Te- 
ſtimony of their own private Spirit, meaning, the 
Holy Ghoſt, dwelling within them : And from this 
opinion, the People, that found in themſclves a ſuf- 
ficient hatred towards the Papiſts, and an ability to 
repcat the Sermons of theſe men at their coming 
home.made no doubt. but that they had all that was 
neceſſary, how traudulently and ſpighttully ſocver 
they behaved themſelves to their Neighbours, that - 
were not reckoned amonegtt the Saints 3 and ſome- . * 
times to thoſe alſo.. 


* Sixthly, They did indced with great carneſineſs +: | 


and ſeverity inveigh often againſi two Sins, Carnal .. 
Luſt,and vain Swearingzwhich without queltion,was . 
very well done: but the Common people were there- }.. 
by inclined to believe, that nothing elſe was Sin, 
but that which was forbidden in the 3d. and 7th. 
Commandment ; For few men do underſtand by the 

SY Name . I 
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\ Name of Lyft, any other Concupiſcence than that 
which 1s forbidden in the ſeventh Commandment : 
for men are not ordinarily ſaid to Luft after another 
man's Cattle,or other goods or poſſeiſions.& there- 
fore never made much Scruple of the Acts of Fraud 
and Malice, but endeavoured to kecp themſelves | 
from Uncleanneſs only, or at leaſt, from the Scandal | 
of jt: and whereas they did both in their Scxrmons | 
and Writings maintain and inculcate, that the very 
firſt Motions of the Minde., that is to ſay, the delight 
Men and Women took in the fight of one anothers 
Form,though they checked the proceedings thereof, 
{o that 1t never grew up to be a Delign, was never- {| 
theleſs a Sin; they brought Young Men into Deſpe- | 
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ration, and to think themſelves damn'd,becaule they 
could not (which no man can, and is contrary to the {| 
Conliitution of Nature) behold a delightful Obje& | 
without Delight : And by this means they became {| 
Confcflors to ſuch as were thus troubled in Conlci- 
cnce, and were obeycd by them as their Spiritual | 
Doctors in all Caſes of Conſcicnce, [ 

B. Ycs, divers of them did Preach ftrequ:ntly. a= | 
gainſt Opprciſion. . | 

A. *Tis true, I had forgot that 3 but it was before {| 
ſuch as were free enough from it (1 mcan) the Com- 
mon People, who: would catily believe themſclves {| 
oppreſſed, but never Oppreſſors: And therefore F 
you may reckon this amongſt their Axrtifices, to. 
make- their People belicve they. were opprefſed by 
the King, or perhaps by the Biſhops, or. both, and 
inclined the meaner ſort to their Party afterward, | 
when there ſhould be occaſion ; But this was but ſpas : 
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® ingly done in the time of Q. Eliz. whoſe Fear and 
Jealouhie they were afraid of, Nor had they as yet 
any great Power in the Parliament-Houſe, where- 
by to call in queſtion her Prerogative, by Petitions 
of Right.and other Devices, as they did afterwards, 
| when Democratical Gentlemen had received them 
| into their Council, for the Deſign of changing the 
; Monarchical Government into Popular, which they 
called Liberty. 
B. Who could think, that ſuch Horrible Deſigns 
\ as theſe, could fo cafily and fo long remain, covered 
' with the Cloak of Godlineſs ? for that they were 
moſt Impious Hypocrites, is manifeſt enough by 
the War theſe Proceedings ended in, and by the 
| Impious acts in the War committed. But when be- 
' gan firlt toappear in Parliament the Attempt of Po- 
| ; pular Government, and by whom ? 

A. As to the time of attempting the Change of 
Government from Monarchical to Democratical , 
we muſt diſtinguiſh: They did not challenge the 
Soveraignty in plain terms, and by that Name, till 
| they had ſlain the Kingz nor the Rights thereof 
! altogether, by particular Heads, till the King 
' was driven from London by Tumults raiſed in his 
| City againſt him, and rctircd for the ſccurity of the 
Ferton to York; where he had not been many days; 
when they fent unto him Nineteen Propoſitions, 
whereof above a. Dozen were Demands ot ſeveral 
Powers, Eſſential parts of the Power Soveraign : 
but before that time, they had demanded ſome of 
q them (in a Petition which they called 2 Petition of 
| Right ) which nevertheleſs. the King had granted 


them 
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them ina former Parliament : though he deprived 
himſelf thereby, not onely of the Power to Levy 
Mony without their conſent, but alſo of his ordi- 
nary Revenue by Cuſtome of Tonnage and Poun- 
dage, and of the Liberty to put into Cuttody ſuch 
men as he thought likely to difturb the Peace,and 
raiſe Sedition in the Kingdome. As for the men that 
did this, *tis enough to ſay, they were the Mem- 
bers of the laſt Parliament, and of ſome other Par- 
laments in the beginning of the Reign of King 
Charles, and the end of the Reign of King Fames : 
To name them all is not neceflary, farther than the 
Story thall require z moſt of them were Mcembcrs of 
the Houſe of Commons. ſome few alſo of the Lords : 
But all ſuch as had a grear Opinion of their ſufh- 
ciency in Politicks,which they thought was not ſut- 
ficiently taken notice of by the King, 

B. How could the Parliament, when the King 
had a great Navy, and a great number of Train'd 
Souldiers, and all the Magazines of Ammunition in 
his power, be able to begin the War ? 

A. The King had theſe things in his Right, but 
that ſignifies little, when they had the Cultody 
of the Navy and Magazines, and with them all 
the Trained Souldiers, and in a manner all the 
Subje&s were by. the Preaching of Presbyterian 
Minifters,and the ſeditious whiſpering, of falſe and 
ignorant Politicians,made his Enemies 3 and when 
the King could have no Money but what the 
Parliament ſhould give him, which you may be 
ſure ſhould not be enough to maintain his Le- 
gal Power, which they intended to take _ 
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him. And yet I think they would never have ad- 
ventured into the Field, but for that unlucky buſi- 
neſs of impoſing upon the Scots (who were all 
Presbyterians) our Book of Common-Prayer : for I 
believe the Engliſh would never have taken well 
that the Parliament ſhould make War upon the 
King upon any provocation, unleſs it were in their 


| own defence, in caſe the King ſhould firſt make 


War upon them; and therefore it behoved them 
to provoke the King that he might do ſomething 
that might look like” hoſtility. It hapned in the 
year 1637. that the King, -by the advice (as it is 
thought) of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſent 


* down a Book, of Common Prayer into Scotland, not 


differing in ſubſtance from ours, nor much in words, 
beſides the putting of the word Presbyter for that of 
Miniſter, commanding it to be uſed (for Confor- 
mity to-this Kingdom) by the Miniſters there, for 


an ordinary form of Divine Service z this being, 


read out in the Church at Edinburgh, cauſed ſuch a 
Tumult there, that he that read it had much adoe 
to eſcape with his life, and gave occaſion to the 
greateſt part of the Nobzlity, and others, to enter 
(by their own Authority) into a Covenant amongſt 
themſelves to put down Epiſcopacy without con- 
ſulting the Kings which they preſently did, anima- 
ted thereto by their own Confidence, or by Aſſu- 
rance from ſome of the Democratical Engliſh-men, 
that in former Parliaments had been the greateſt 


, Oppoſers of the King's Intereſt, that the King would 


not be: able to raiſe an Army to Chaſtiſe them, 
without calling a Parliament, which would be ſure _ 
to A 
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to favour them; for the thing which thoſe Demo- 
craticals chiefly then aimed at, was to force the 
King to call a Parliament, which he had not done 

of ten Years before as having found no help, but 
hinderance to his Deſigns in the Parliaments he 
had formerly called, Howſoever, contrary to their 
Expectation, by the help of his better-affected 
Subjets of the Nobility and Gentry, he made a 
ſhift to raiſe a {ufficient Army, to have reduced 
the Scots to their former Obedience, if it had pro- 
| ceeded to Battle: And with this Army he marched 
himſelf into Scotland, where the Scotch-Army was 
alſo brought into the Field againſt him, as if they 
meant to Fight. But then ny Scotch ſent to the 
King for leave to treat by Commiſſioners on both 
fides, and the King willing to avoid the Diſtrucion 
of his own Subjects, condeſcended to it; the iſſue 
was Peace, and the King thereupon went to Edin- 
burgh, and paſſed an AG of Parliament there to their 
Satisfaction. 

B. Did he not then confirm Epiſcopacy 2 

A.. No, but yielded to- the aboliſhing of it; 
but by. the means, the Engliſh were croſſed in their | 
Hope of a Parliament : But the Democraticals, for-- | 
merly Oppoſcrs of the King's Intereſt, ceaſed not 
to endeavour {till to put the two Nations into a. 
War, to the end the King might buy the Parlia- 
| ment's. Help at. no leſs a Price than Soveraignty it | 
ſelf. | 
. B. But what was the Caule that the Gentry and ; 


Nobility of Scotland were {o averſe from Epiſcopacy 2 | 1. 


For I can hardly bclieve, that their Conſciences. | 


were tj. 
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were extraordinarily tender, nor that they were ſo 
very great Divines , as to know what was the true 
Church-Diſcipline Eſtabliſhed by our Saviour. and his 
Apoſtles, nor yet {o much in love with their Mjz- 
niſters, as to be over-ruled by them in the Govern- 
ment either Eccleſiaſtical or Czvil 3 for in their Lives 
they were juſt as other Men are, Purſuers of their 
own Intereſts and preferments 3 wherein they were 
not more oppoſed by the Biſhops than by their 
Presbyierian-Miniſters, 

A. Truly, I donot know ; I cannot enter into o- 
ther Men's Thoughts, farther than I am led by the 
Conſideration of Humane Nature in general: But 
Y | upon this Confideration I ſee, Firſt, That Men 
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h of Antient Wealth and Nobility, are not apt to 
- brook, that poor Scholars ſhould (as they mui, 
N ! when they are made Biſhops ) be their Fellows. Se- 
"© | condly, That from the Emulation of Glory between 
"| the Nations, they be willing to ſee their Nation af- 
'F | flicted with Cjzzl ar, and might hope. by aiding the 
Rebels here, to acquire ſome power over the Eng- ' 
_ 81jþ; atleaſi;fo far as to cſtablith here the Presbyteri- 
E ” 3 anDiſcipline z which was alſo one of the points they 
-* {afterwards openly demanded. Laſtly, They might 
'*"" { hope for,in the War, ſome great ſum of Money as a 
Ot | reward of their afliſtance, betides great Booty,which 
 & Ithey afterwards obtained : but whatſocver was the 
4 cauſe of their hatred to Biſhops, the pulling them 


:down was not all they aimed at; if it had (now 

4] that Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed by AG of Parlia- 
" - 4 ment) they would have reſted fatisficd, which they 
Y* {did not; for after the King was returned to Lon- 
Ces! | + + don, 
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by whoſe favour they had put down Biſhops in Scot- 


land, thought it reaſon to have the afliſtance of | 
the Scotch for the pulling down of Biſhops in En- | 


gland; and in order thereunto, they might perhaps 
deal with the Scots ſecretly to reſt unſatisfied with 
that Pacification which they were before contented 
with : howſocyer it was, not long after the King 
was returned to London, they ſent up to ſome of 
their friends at Court a certain Paper containing 
(as they pretended) the Articles of the ſaid Paci- 
fication : a falſe and Scandalous Paper, which was 
by the King's Command burnt (as I have heard) 
publickly; and ſo both parts returned to the ſame 
Condition as they were in when the King went 
down with his Army. 

B. And ſo there was a great deal of Money caft 


away to no purpoſe z but you have not told me who. 


was General of that Army. $ 

A. I told you the King was there in Perſon ; he 
that commanded under him was the Earl of Arun- 
del; a man that wanted not either Valour or Judge- 
ment : but to proceed to Battle, or to Treaty, was 
not in his Power, but in the King's. 

B. He was a man of a moſt” Noble and Loyal 


.Family, and whoſe Anceſtors had formerly given a 


great overthrow to the Scots in their own Coun- 
trey3 and in all likelihood he might have given 
them the like now, if they had Fought. 

A. He might indeed 3 but it had been but a 
Kind of Superſtition to have made him General up- 


on that account, though many Generals _ 
ore 


Sy 
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| fore have been choſen for the good luck of their 
| Anceſtors in the like occafions, In the long War 
! between Athens and Sparta, a General of the Atheni- 
| ans by Sea won many Vi&tories againſt the Spar- 
jtans z for which cauſe, after his death they choſe 
his Son for General with ill ſucceſs : The Romans 
that Conquered Carthage by the Valor and Conduct 
of Scipio, when they were to make War agayn in 
Africk againſt Ceſar, choſe another Scipio, a man 
Valiant and Wiſe enough, but he periſhed in the 
employment. And to come home to our own Na- 
tion, the Earl of Eſſex made a fortunate Expedition 
to Cadiz,but his Son, ſent afterwards to the ſame 
place, could do nothing. *Tis but a fooliſh Super- 
{tition, to hope that God has entailed ſacceſs in 
War upon a Name or Family. 

B. After the Pacification broken, what ſucceeded 


Inext ? 


A. The King ſent Duke Hamilton with Com- 
miſhon and Inſtructions into Scotland to call a Par= 
liament there, (but all was to no purpoſe, ) and to 
uſe all the means he could otherwiſe; but ' the 
Scots were reſolved to raiſe an Army, and to enter 
into England, to deliver (as they pretended) their 


pi to his Majeſty in a Petition, becauſe the 


King (they ſaid) being in the hands of evil Coun- 
cellors, they could not otherwiſe obtain their rights 
but the truth 1s, they were otherwiſe animated 
to it by the Democratical and Presbyterian En- 
gliſh, with a promiſe of Reward, and hope of Plun- 
der: ſome have ſaid that Duke Hamilton alſo did 
rather encourage them to, than deter them from 

the 
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| the Expedition; as hoping by the diſorder of the 
two Kingdoms, to bring to paſs that which he had 
formerly been accuſed to endeavour, to make him- | 
{elf King of Scotland ; but I take this to have been | ' 
a very uncharitable Cenſure, upon ſo little ground < _ 
to judge (© hardly of a man, that afterwards loſt 
his Lite in ſeeking to procure the Liberty of the 
King his Maſter. This reſolution of the Scots to l 
enter into England being known, the King wanting | © 


Money to raiſe an Army againſt them,was now, as | \ 
his Enemies here wiſhed, conſtrained to call a Parli- f 
ament to meet at Weſtminſter the 13 of April 1640. | \' 

B. Mcthinks a Parliament of England , it upon tf 
any occaſion, ſhould furniſh the King with Money - 


- now in a War againſt the Scots, out of an inve- 
terate Diſaftetion to that Nation, that had always: 
taken part with their Enemies the French, and 
which always eſteemed the Glory of England for 
an abatement of their own. 

A. *Tis indeed commonly ſeen, that Neighbour- 
Nations envy one anothers Honour, and that the 
leſs potent bears the greater malice 3 but that 
hinders them not from agreeing in thoſe things 
which their common ambition leads them to: And 
therefore the King found for the War but the 
leſs help from this Parliament z and moſt of the 
Members thereof in their ordinary Diſcourſes 
ſeemed to wonder why the King ſhould make a 
. War upon Scotland, and in that Parliament ſome- 
time called them their Brethren- the Scots : but in- 
ſtead of taking the King's buſineſs, which was the 
raiſing of Money ,] into their conlideration , =_ 
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. fcll upon the redreffing of Grievances,and eſpecially 
AHuch ways of levying Money as in the laſt inter- 
miſhon of Parliament the King had been forced 

to uſe, ſuch as were Ship-money, for Knighthood, 
| | and ſuch other Vails (as one may call them) of } 
z oþ, the Regal Office, which Lawyers had found juſti- lj 
+ Þ fable bythe antient Records of the Kingdoms be- 
' 

0 


ſides, they fell upon the Adtions of divers Mini- 
ſters of State, though done by the Kings own Com- 
mand and Warrant, inſomuch , that before they 
were called , the Money which was neceſſary tor 
this War (if they had given Money, as they ne- 
ver meant to do) had come too late. It is true, 
there was mention of a ſum of Money to be given 
| the King by way of Bargain , for relinquiſhing his 
Right to Ship-money, and ſome other of his Prero- 
gatives 3 but {o ſeldom, and without determining . 
any Sum, that it was in vain for the King to hope 
for any ſucceſs and therefore on the Fifth of May 
ollowing, he diffolved them. 

B. Where then had the King Money to raiſe 
nd pay his Army ? 

A. He was forced the ſecond time to make uſe 
f the Nobility and Gentry, who contributed ſome 
ore, ſome leſs, according to the greatnels of their 
ſtates >» but amongtt them all, they made upa very 

ficient Army, | 
BB. Ht ſeems then that the ſame Men that croſſed 
$ bulincſs in the Parliament , now out of Parlia- 
ent advanced it all they could > What was the 3 
aſon of- that ? of 
A, The greateſt part of the Lords in mom_— 
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and the Gentry thought England were more af- 
tected to Monarchy than to a _—_ Government, but 
ſo as not to endure to hear of the King's abſolute 
Power 3 which made them in time of Parliament ea- 
fily to condeſcend to abridg it, and bring the Go- |. 
vernment to a mixt Monarchy, as they called it, 
wherein the abſolute Soveraignty ſhould be divided 
between the King, the Houſe of Lords, and the 
Houſe of Commons, f 

B. But how it they cannot agree ? 

A. I-think they never thought of that; but I am 
ſure they never meant the Soveraignty ſhould be 
wholly cither in one or both Hoxſes 3 befides,they| | 
were loath to deſert the King when he was invaded 
by Forreiners ; for the Scots were efteemed by them 
as a Forrcin Nation. FR 

B. It is ſtrange to me, that England and Scotland] © 
being but one Iiland, and their Language almoſt 
the ſame, and being Governced by one King, (houl 
be thought Forreiners to one another : the Roman 
were Maſters of many Nations, and to oblige thet 
the more to obey the Edicts of the Law ſent unt 
them by the City of Rome, they thought fit t 
make them all Romans z and out of divers Nation 
as Spain, Germany, Italy, and France, to advanc 
{ome that they thought worthy, even to be Senator 
of Rome, and to give every one of the Comm 
People the Priviledge of the City of Rome, b 
which they were proted&ed from the Contumeli 
of other Nations where they reſided. Why were n raft 
the Scotch and Engliſh in like manner united un 
one People ? 


_ _FCTIWVWFCCArs of England. 
A. King 7ames at his firſt coming to the Crown 
of England did endeavour it, but could not pre- 
vail 3 but for all that, I believe the Scotch have now 
a- | as many priviledges in England as any Nation had 
O- |- 1n Rome of thoſe which were.ſo (as you ſay) made 
Wy Romans for they are all Naturaliz'd, and have 
ed] right to buy Land in England to them and their 
he | Heirs, 2 
B. *Tis true of them that were born in Scotland 
after the time that King ames was in poſſeſſion of 
amt the Kingdom of England. 
be A. There be very tew now that were born before. 
hey] But why have they a better right that were born 
ded} after, than they that were borne before ? 
nem B, Becauſe they were born Subjed&s to the King 
| of England, and the reſt not. 
land} 24, Were not the reſt born Subjects to King 
molt Fames ? And wasnot he King of England ? 
ould © p, Yes, but not then. 
mank A. I underltand not the ſubtilty of the Diftin- 
theny ion; but upon what Law is that diſtinction groun- 
uniFded ?- Is there any Statute to that purpoſe ? 
nt 9 B, I cannot tell, I think not, but it is grounded 
HOY upon Equity. 
vanch A. I celittle Equity in this, that thoſe Nations 
natoJthat are bound to equal obedience to the ſame 


MmmMo#King, ſhould not have cqual Priviledges : and now 

ne, Vſccing there be ſo very few born before King Fame's 

mEecoming in, what greater Priviledges had thoſe In- 

IC Nipratted Romans by their Naturalization in the State 

d why Romwez or in the State of England, the Engliſh 
themſelves more than the Scotch ? 


B, 
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B. Thoſe Romans, when any of them were in A 

Rome, had their voice in the making of Laws. 
A. And the Scotch have their Parl:aments,where- | 

in their aſſent is required to the Law there made, | 
which is as good : Have not many of the Provinces | 
of France their ſeveral Parliaments, and ſeveral 
Conſtitutions? Yet they are all equally Natural 
Subjects to the King of France. And therefore for |} 
my part, I think they were miſtaken both Engliſh } 
and Scotch in calling one another Foreigners. How- ' 
ſoever that be, the King had a very ſufhcient Army 
wherewith he marched towards Scotland; and by 

that time he was come to York,, the Scotch Army |; 
was drawn up to the Frontiers,and ready to march 
into England, ( which alſo they preſently did ) 
giving out all the way, that their march thould be 
without damage to the Countrey, and that their | 
Errand was onely to deliver a Petition to the King, | 
for the redreſs of many pretended Injuries they F |, 
had received from ſuch of the Court, whoſe Coun- Þ ,, 
{el the King moti tollowed : So they paſſed through | © 
Northumberland quictly, till they came to a Ford } &. 
in the River of Tine, a little above Newcaſtle, | 
where they found ſome little oppolition from a | 
Party of the King's Army, ſent thither to ſtop | ©: 
them 3 whom the Scots catily-maſtercd, and afloon * 
as they were over, ſeized upon Newcaſtle > andy 2 
coming farther on, upon the City of Dureſme 5 and | ;, 
ſent to the King to deſire a Treaty 3 which was} A. 
oranted, and the Committioners on both fidcs met Pros 
at Rippon « the concluſtion was.that all thould be rc-! 


by {.Wwhi 
ferred to the Pyrliament, which the King ſhould call ave 
| to 
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ing, in the ſame year 1640, 


to meet atI/eftminſter the third of November follow= |} 


And thereupon the 
King returned to London. 

B: So the Armies were disbanded. 

A. No, The Scotch Army was to be defrayed by 
the Countics of Northumberland and Dureſm., and 
the King was to pay his own till the disbanding of 
both thould be agreed upon in Parliament. 

B. Soin ctic& both the Armies were maintained 
at the King's charge, and the whole Controverſie 
to be decided by a Parliament almoſt wholly Preſ- 
byterian, and as partial to the Scotch as themſclycs 
could have withed. 

A. And yet for all this, they dult not preſently - 
make War upon the King; there was ſo much yet 
left of Reverence to him in the Hearts of the Peo- 
ple, as to have made them odious if they had de- 
clarcd what they intended: they mult have ſome co- 
lour'or other to maxe it be believed, that the King 
made War firſt upon the Parliament. And be- 


* ſides, they had not ſufficicntly diſgraced him in 


Sermons and - Pamphlets, nor removed from about 


him thoſe: they.thought could beſt counſel him ; 


therefore they reſolved to proceed with him like 


| Skiltul hunters, Firſt to ſingle him out by men dif- 
© poſed in all parts to drive him into the open field, 
F and then in caſe he ſhould not ſeem to turn head, 
\ to call that making a War againſt the Parliament. 
+ And fiſt, They called in queſtion ſuch as had either 
{ Preached, or written, in defence of thoſe Rights 
Which belonging-to the Crown they meant to uſurp, 


and take from the King to themſelves ; whereupon 
C 


ſome 5 
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ſome few Writers and Preachers were impriſened, | 
or forced to fly :. The King not protecting theſe, * 
they proceeded to call in queſtion ſome ot the King's . 
own Actions in his: Minitters, whereof they Tmpri- | 
ſoned ſome.and ſome went beyond Sea. And where- - 
as certain perſons having endeavoured by Book and ) 
Sermons to raiſe Sedition, and committed other 
Crimes of high Nature', had therefore becn cenſu- 
rcd by the Kings Council in the Star-Chamber, and 
Imprifoned 3 the Parliament by their own Au- 
thority, to try (it ſeems) how the King and the 
People would take it (for their Perfons were incon- | 
ſidcrable) ordered their ſetting at Liberty 3 which }]. 

[ 


was accordingly done, with great Applauſe of the * 
People, that flacked about them in London in man- c 
ner of a Triumph. This being done without re-; | 
fiftance, the Kings Right to Ship-money - q © 
B. Ship-money ! What's that ? 4 
A. The Kings of Englano, for the defence of | © 
the Sea.,had power to Tax all the Countics of Eng- \ 


land, whether they were Maritine or not, for the} h 
Building and furnilhing of Ships 3 which tax the , 
King had then lately found cauſe to impoſe, and! Fy 


the Parliament exclaimed againſt it as an oppreili-7 
on : and one of their Members.that had been Taxcd * 7 
but 20 ſhillings ( mark the Oppreſſion, a Parlia-* © , 
ment-man of 500 Ib, a year Land, Taxed at 20;- Ia 
ſhillings) they were forced to bring it to a Tryal* 7 
at Law, he refuſing payment and he was caſt a-! ,. 
gain: When all the Judges of Veſtminſter were de-1] > 
mand<cd their Opinions concerning the legality of " 
it, of Twelve that there are, it was judged Legal by! 

9 Ten 3 P ole 
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+ Ten; for which though they were not puniſhed, yet 
2 - they were athighted by the Parliament. 

B. What did the Parliament mean when they 
did exclaim againlt itas illegal ? Did they mean it 
4) Was againſt Statute-Law, or againſt the Judgments 

* of Lawyers given heretofore, which are common- 


E ly called Reports ? or did they mean it was againſt 
8 13 Equity, which I take to be the ſame with the Law 
] : $ 

of Nature ? 
uf A. It is a hard matter, or rather Impoſſible to 


know what other Men mean, eſpecially, it they 
"  becrafty : butſare I am, Equity was not their 
hal Ground for their pretence of Immunity from Con- 
'—-  tributing to the King but at their own pleaſure : 
"” for when they have laid the Burthen of defending 
I” & the whole Kingdom, and Governing it, upon any 
' perſon whatſoever , there is little Equity he ſhould 
; depend on others for the means of performing it z' 
4 or if he do, they are his Soveraign, not he theirs, 
; 3 And as for the Common Laws, contained in Reports, 
ro they have no force but what the King gives them : 
a 3: beſides, it were unreaſonable that a corrupt or 
92 fooliſh Judge's unjuſt Sentence ſhould by any time, 
: how long ſoever, obtain the authority and force of 
- > a Law. But amongſt the Statute-Laws there is one 
- | called Magna Charta, or The great Charter of the 

ik Liberties of Engliſh men, in which there is one Ar- 
y'2 ricle that no man ſhall be diſtrained, that is, have 
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*” | his Goods taken from him, otherwiſe than by the 


oy Law of the Land. 
''Þ | B. Is not that a ſufficient ground for their pur- 
Vi poſe? C 2 "4 
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A. No, that Jeaves us in the ſame doubt which 
you think it clears 3 for, where was the Law of the 


Land then ? Did they mean another Magna Charta, - 


that was made by ſome King more ancient yet ? 


No, that Statute was made not to.exempt any man - 
from Payments to the Publick , but tor ſecuring of * 


every man from ſuch as abuſcd the King's Power, 
by ſurreptitious obtaining of the King's Warrants, 
to the opprciiing of thoſe againſt whom he had 


any Suit in Law : But it was conducing to the 


ends of ſome rcbcllious Spirits in this Parliament, 


to have it interpreted in the wrong ſence and 


ſuitable cnough to the underitanding of the reſi, or 
molt part of them, to let it pals. : 
B. You make the Mcmbers of that Parliament 
very ſmple men, and yet the People choſe them 
for the wiſclt of the Land, 
A. It Craft be Wiſcdom they were wile enough; 


but 1/7/e, as I detine it, is he that knows how to | 
bring his buſincſs to paſs, without the athftance of . 
Knavery and ignoble Shifts , by the ſole ftrength 7 


Oi is good Contrivance 3 a Fool may win from a 
better Gametier, by the advantage of falſe Dice, 


ard Packing of Cards. 


B. According to your definition, there be tew wiſe © 
men now adays, ſuch Wiſdom is a kinde of Gallan- ® 
try that few are brought up to and moſt think! 
Folly, tine Cloaths, great Fcathers,Civility towards * 
men that will not ſwallow Injurics, and Injury to- + 

wards them that will.is the preſent Gallantry. 'But .; 
. when the Parliament afterwards having gotten tel 


Fower into their hands, levied Money to their own | 


uſe, What ſaid the Peopk to that ? A. \; 
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: AHA. Whatelſe, butthat it was legal, and to b 
-be © Paidas beingsImpoſed by conſent of Parliament ? | 
| B. I have heard often that they ought to pay 


'ta ugh 
_d ' What was impoſed by conſent of Parliament to the 
at uſe of - the King , but to their own uſe, never . be- 
of - fore; I ſee by this, it is eaſier to gull the Multi- 


>. - tude than any one man amonlt them : for what 

' one man that has his Natural Judgment depraved 
J by accident, could be fo cafily conzened in a mat- 

1a 

ter that concerns his Purſe, had he not been patho- 

| nately carried away by the relt to change of Go- 

ad vcrnment, or rather to a Liberty of every one to 

n ON 

or | Govern himſelf? | 

A. Judge then what kinde of Men ſuch a Mul- 

titude of ignorant People were like to Elect for the 


a al Burgeſſes and*Knights of Shires. 

B. I can make no other Judgment , but that 

th; they who were then Elected, were juſt fuch as _ 
Ak had been Elected for former Parlizments, and as are 


of © like to be Elected for Parliaments to come: for the. 
+ Common Pcople have bzen, and always will be 


ta F > koh 
', | Ignorant of their Duty to the Pablick, as never! 
<, meditating any thing, but their particular jnterelt ; 


' in other things following their immediate Leaders. 
>  Whichare either the Preachers , or the molt potent 
iſe 2 

of the Gentlemen that dwell among(t them 3 as 
Common Souldicrs for the mott part follow their 


Ic | Captains, if they like them : It you think thelate, 
» - Miferies have made them wiſer,that will quickly be 


forgot.and then we [hall be no wiſer than we were. 
A. Why may not Men be taught their Daty ? 
that is , the'Science of Juſt and Unjuſt, as divers 
C 3 other 
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'| other Sciences have been taught, from true Prin- 
ciples and Demonſtrations ? And much more eaftly 
than any of thoſe Preachers and Democratical Gent. 
could Rebellion and Treaſon. 

B. But who can teach what none have learned ? 
Or if any Man hath been ſo ſingular, as to have 
ſtudied the Science of Juſtice and Equity, how can 
he teach it fafely, when it is againſt the Intereſt of 
thoſe that are in poſſeſſion of the Power to hurt him? 

A. The Rules of the Juſt and Unjuſt ſufficiently 
demonſtrated , and from Principles evident to the 
meaneſt capacity, have not been wanting 3 and not- 
withſtanding the obſcurity of their Author, have 
ſhined not only in this, but in forreign Countries, 
to men of good Education ; but they are few in re- 
ſpe& of the reſt of men, whereof many cannot 
read, many though they can, have no leaſure 3 and 
of them that have leaſure, the greateft part have 
their minds wholly imployed and taken up by their 
private buſineſſes or pleaſures: ſo that *cis impoſſi- 
ble that the Multitude ſhould ever learn their Duty 
but from the Pulpit, and upon Holy-days 3 but then, 
and from thence it is, that they learned their Diſo- * 5; 
bedience; and therefore the light of that Doctrine 
has been hitherto covered and kept under hereby 
a cloud of Adverſaries, which no private man's re- A 
putation can break through, without the Authority 

of the Univerſities > but from the Univerſities came 1 
all thoſe Preachers that taught the contrary. The ” 
Univerſities have been to this Nation.as the Wooden- + MW 
Horſe was to the Trojans. | 

B. Can you tell me why and when the Univer- / 
ſites here firſt began ? 2 
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Rl A. It ſeems, for the time, they began. ih the 
'VY | Reign of the Emperour Chaves the Greats before 
Pt 2 which time Tdoubt not but there weremmany Gram- 
q | mar-Schools for the Latine Tongue, which was the. 
; " ? Natural Language of the Roman-Church but for 
ve | Univerſities , that is to fay , Schools for the Sci- 
"of ences in general , and efpccially for Divinity, it is 
OF - manifeſt, that the Inftitution of them was recom- 
- mended by the Pope's Letter to the Emperour 
ral : Charles the Great, and recommended farther, by a 
DC | Council held in his time,] think.at Chal. ſir $2one 3 
2 and not long after was erected an Univerſity at Pa- 
Vc -r4, and the apy, called Univerſity-Colledge at 
-5 _ Oxford;, and ſo by degrecs ſeveral Biſhops,Noblemen, 
© and rich Men, and ſome Kings and Queens contri-- 
Or © buting thereunto, the Univerſities at aſt obtaincd 


ad + their preſent Splendor. 
_ - B. But what was the Popes deligne in it ? 
IT A. What other deſigne was he like to have, but 


i= What you heard before ? The advancement of his 
Y - own Authority in the Countreys where the Vii- 
lb * verſities were erected ? There they learned to, 
>” ? Diſpute for him, and with unintelligible Diſtin&ti-, 
' ons to blinde mens Eyes , whilſt they encroached 
'Y | upon the Rights of Kings 3 and it was an evident 
”” Argument of that Deſigne , that they fell in hand 
Y with the work fo quickly for the hilt Rector of 
- the Univerſity of Paris, as I have read ſomewhere, 
© | was Peter Lombard , who firſt brought into them 
© 7 the Learning; called School-Divinity , and was (e- 
© # conded by Fohn Scot of Duns, who lived in or 
© # near the ſame time, whom any Ingenious Reader, 
, b . | 6&4 not 
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not knowing what was the deſign, - would judge to 
have been the moſt egregious Blockhead- in the + 
enſeleſs are 'their Wri- : 


world ; ſo obſcure an 
tings: And from theſe the School-men' that fucceed- 
ed learnt the trick of Impoting what they liſt up- 
on their Readers, and declining the force of true 
Reaſon by verbal Forks IT mean diſtin&tions, that 
ſignific nothing, but ferve only to aſtonith the mul- 


titade of 1gnorant men: as for the underſtanding ' 
Readers, they were ſo few, that theſe. new ſublime 
Doors cared not what they thought:theſe School- - 


men were to make good all the Articles: of Faith 
which the Pope from time to time ſhould command 
to be bclicved : Amongſt which there were very 
many inconſiſtent with the Rights of Kings, :and 
other Civil Soveraigns,- as aflerting tothe iPope all 


Authority whatſocver thcy ſhould declare+ to. be: 


neceſſary in ordine ad Spiritualia, (that is to ſay) In 
order to Religion. | 
From the Univerſities alſo it was that Preachers 


procecded, and were poured out into. City and + 


Conntry to terrihe the People into an abſolute Obe-.-: 
dicnce to the Pope's Canons and Commands \ which : 


for fcar of weakening Kings and Princes too much, 


they durlt not yct call them Laws, 

From the Univerſities it was that the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle was made an ingredient to Religion, as 
ſerving, for a Salve co a great many abſurd Articles 


concerning the Nature of Chriſts Body, -and the 


State of Angels and Saints in Heaven: which Ar- 
ticles they thought fit to have belicy*d, becauſe they 
bring ſome of them profit, and others Reverence to 

the 
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e tO * the Clergy,cven to the meaneſt of them 3 for-when 
the : they ſhall have made the People believe that the 
VIi- 7 meancſt of them can make the Body of Chriſt, who 
d- 7c there that will not both ſhew them Reverence, 
UP- and be Liberal to them or to the Church, eſpecially 
UC "in the time of their ſickneſs, when they think they 
hat | make and bring to them their Saviour ? 
nul- | B, But what advantage to them in theſe Impo- 
ling” 'ſtures was the Doctrine of Ariftotle ? 
me': A. They have made more uſe of his Obſcurity 
ool- than his Doctrine : for none of the Ancient Pii- 
th Joſophers Writings are Comparable to thoſe of 4- 
and jtotle, tor their aptneſs to puzzle and cntangle men 
ry with words,and to brecd Diſputation 3 which mult 
and + laſt be cnded in the Determination of the Church 
all of Rome. And in the Do&rine of Arijtotle they 
. be” made uſe of many Points. As Firſt, the Do&rine 
) In | of ſeparatcd Eſſeuces. 
' B. What arc ſeparatcd Eſſences? 
rs ': A. Scparated Beings. 
and , 3, Separated from what ? 
be-. =» A. From every thing that is. 
ch * B, I cannot underſtand the Being of any thing, 
ch, +which I underſtand not to Be ; But what can they 
make of that ? 

phy & A. Very rauch in Queſtions concerning the Na- 
| 45 *ture of God, and concerning the Eſtate of Manz 
CIES © Soul after Death, in Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory ; 
tne | by which you and cvery Man knows how great 
Ar- 3 Obzdicnce, and how much moncy they gain fro g 
1ey | the Common People : whereas Arytotle holdeth 
tO the Soul of Man to be the firlt giver of Motion ta 
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the Body, and conſequently to it ſelf, they make 
uſe of that in the DoGtrine of Free-Will : what and 

how they gain by that, I will not ſay. . 

' He holdeth forth, that there be many things that 
come to pals in this World, from no neceſſity of Cau- 
ſes, but meer Contingency,caſualty,and Fortune. 

B. Methinks in this they make God ſtand Idle, 
and to be a meer SpeQator in the Games, of For- 


tune 3 for what God is the cauſe of,muſt needs come ; 
to paſs 3 and in my Opinion, nothing elſe : but be- * 


cauſe there muſt be ſome Ground for Juſtice of the 


Eternal Torments of the Damned , perhaps it is . 
this, That Mens Wills and Propentions are not ' 
(they think) in the hands of God, but of them- : 
ſelves. And in thisalſoI ſee ſomething conducing to *: 


the Authority of the Church. 


A. This is 1ot much, nor was Ariftotle of ſuch - 
Credit with them, but that when his Opinion was : 
againſt theirs, they could flight him 3 whatſoever | 
he ſays is impoſſible in Nature, they can prove well 


enough to be poſſible from the Almighty Power of ; 


God, who can make Bodics to be in one and the ! 


{clt-ſame place, and one Body to be in many Places | 


I 


at the ſame time, if the Doctrine of Tranſubſtan- - 
tiation require it, though Ariftotle deny it. I like * 
not the Dctign of drawing Religion into an Art, 
whereas it ought to bea Law and though not : 


the ſame in all Countrics, yet in every Country in- 7 
diſputable : nor that they teach it not as Arts 2 


$ 


i 
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5 


Ought to be taught, by ſhewing firſt the meaning of # 


their Terms, and then deriving from them the 


nY 
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_ Truth they would have us believe, Nor that their 5 


Terms 
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ke © Terms are for the moſt part unintelligible : though * 
nd | to make it ſeem rather want of Learning in th 
. 2 Reader, than want of fair dealing in themſelves, 
\at 7 they are for the moſt part Latin and Greek, words 
u- - Wryecd a little the point towards the native Langua- 
 ges of the ſeveral Countries where they are uſed. 
But that which is moſt intolerable is, That all 
r- | Clerks are forced to make as if they believe them, 
ne _ if they mean to have any Church-Preferment, the 
Je. © Keys whereof are in the Popes Hands 3 and the 
he Common People, whatſoever they believe of thoſe 
is _ {ubtile Dodtrines, are never eſteemed better Sons 
ot © of the Church for their Learning. There is but one 
n- . way there to Salvation, that is, Extraordinary De- 
to © votion,and Liberality to the Church, and readineſs 
+: for the Churches ſake, if it be required, to hight a- 
<> . gainſt their Natural and Lawful Sovereigns. 
25 | B. I ſce what uſe they make of Ariſtotles Logick, 
1x Phyſicks and Metaphyſickg : But I ſee not yet how 
ell . his Politicky can ferve their turn. 
of ; A. Norl: It has(I think) done themno Good, 
: though it has done us here much hurt by Accident) 
es © for men grown weary at laſt of the Inſolence of 
n- . the Pricfts, and examining the Truth of thoſe Do- 
ke | arines that were put' upon them, began to ſearch 
rt, ; the ſence of the Scriptures as they are in the Learn- 
ot - £d Languages; and conſequently Studying Greek, 
n- | and Latin, became acquainted with the Democra- 
-ts | tical Principles of Ariſtotle and Cicero , and from 
of 3 the Love of their Eloquence, fcll in Love with 
he their Politicks, and that more and more, till it 
ix 3 grew into the/Rebellion we now talk of, without 
| an 
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any other A to the Roman Church, but nat 
It wasa weakening to us, whom ſince we broke out 3 
of their Net in the time of Henry 8, they have con- | f 
tinually cndeavourcd to recover. | 
B. What have they got by teaching of Ariſtotles Yit 
Ethicks ? zra' 
A. It is ſome advantage to them, that neither Jhc 
the Morals of Ariſtotle, nor of any other, have done {of 
them any harm.nor us any good. Their Doctrines ;of 
have cauſed a great deal of diſpute concerning Ver- in 
tuc and Vice, but no knowledge of what they are, : 
nor any method of attaining Vertue, nor of avoid tt 
ing, Vice, I; 
+ The end of Moral Philoſophy, is to tcach Mcn *R 
of all ſorts their Duty, both to the Publick, and ” p 
to one another. They eftimate Vertue partly by a n 
Mediocrity of the Patſions of Mcn, and partly by : C 
( 
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that that they are praiſcd 3 whercas it is not the much 
or little praiſe that makes an Action Vertuous, but *? 
the Cauſe 3 nor much or little blame that makes an 

Action Vitious, but its being unconformable to the | 
Laws, in ſuch mcn as are {ubjcet to the Law or * 
its bcing unconformable to Equity or Charity,in all 7 
Men whatſoever, 

B. It ſecms you make a difference between the 7 
Etvicks of $ cbje fs, and the Ethicky of Soveraigns, 

A. Sol do: The Vertic of a Swbjed is com; pre- | 
hended wholly in obcdicncc to the Taws ot the 
Commonwealth, To obcy the Laws is Juſtice and þ 
Equity, which is the Law of Naturc; and confe- 
quently, is Civil Law in all Nations of the World 
and nothing is Injuſtice or Iniquity, othcrwiſe than 
IC 3 
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hat'St is againſt the Law : likewiſe to obey the Law is 
out Fthe Prudcnce of a Szbjed z for without ſuch obe- 
on- 4dience,the Commonwealth (which is every Szbjefs 
Fate and Protection) cannot ſubſfift. And though 
tles 7it be Prudenceallo in private men, juſtly and mode- 
zrately to enrich themſelves; yet craftily to with- 
ther 1bold from the Publick, or defraud it of ſuch part 
one Jof the Wealth as is by Law required, is no fign 
ines :of Prudcnce, but of want of knowledge of what is 
Jer- neceſſary for their own defence, 
are, + The Vertucs of Soveraigns are ſuch as tend to 
vids ;the maintenance of Peace at Home, and to the 
{Refitiance of Forreign Enemics. Fortitude is a 
Mcn * Royal Vertue 3 and though it be neceſſary in ſuch 
and * private men as ſhall be Souldiers, yet for other 
y a _ men.,the leſs they dare,the better it is, both for the 
by | Commonwealth, and for themſelves. Frugality 
uch 5 (though perhaps you will think it firange) is alſo 
but 7? a Royal Vertue, tor it increaſes the publick ſtock, 
5 an + Which cannot be tco grcat tor the publick Uſe, nor 
the 7 any man too ſparing of what he has in truſt for 
or 7 the good of others. Liberality alſo is a Royal 
all 7 Vertue 3 for the Commonwealth cannot be well 
: ſerv'd without Extraordinary Diligence and Scr- 
the 7 vice of Miniſters, ard great Fidclity to their So- 
- ©þ veraign, who ought therefore 'to be incouraged, 
Te- ; and cf{pccially thoſe that do him ſervice in the 
the # Wars, In ſum , all Actions or Habits are to be 
nd & cltcemed Good or Evil, by their Cauſes and Uſe 
{C= } fulncfs in retcrence to the Commonwealth, and not 
; 


{ 


ds, & by their Medzocrity, nor by their bcing Commen- 
dcd 3 for ſcycral men praiſe ſeveral Cuſtomes, and 


jan - 
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| j that which is Vertue with one, is blam'd by others 5; 
| and contrarily, what one calls Vice, another calls 3 7 

Vertue.as their preſent Aﬀedtions lead them. 3 

B. Methinks you ſhould have placed amongſt the 4 F; 
Vertues, that which in my Opinion is the greateſt 5, 
of all Vertucs, Religion. 

A. So I have, though it ſeems you did not ob- | 3 

. ſerve it : But whither do we digreſs from the way 2 
we were in ? 

B. I think you have not digreſſed at all : for 1. TV 
ſuppoſe your purpoſe was to acquaint me with the I;. 
Hiſtory, not ſo much of thoſe Actions that paſt in J,, 
the time of the late Troubles, as of their Cauſes, and Jp 
of the Counſels and Artiticers by which they were Jy 
brought to paſs. There be divers men that have | 
written the Hiſtory, out of whom I might have : | i 
Learned what they did, and ſomewhat alſo of the | ,; 
Contrivancezbut I find little in them of i it, Iwould J ;; 
ask therefore 3 ſince you were pleaſcd to enter into J ,. 
this Diſcourſe at my requeſt , be pleaſed alſo to in- } ,, 
form me after my own Method. And for the dan- } þ, 
ger of Confuſion that may ariſe from that, I will 1 
take care to bring, you back to the place from whence | 
I drew you, for I well remember where it was. F 

A. Well then, to your Queſtion concerning Re- { 
ligion : inaſmuch asI told you, that Vertuc is com- 8 ar 
prehended in obedience to the Laws of the Com- þ © 
mon-wealth, whercof Religion is one.,I have placed } ; 


Religion amongſt the Vertues. C:. 
B. Is Religion then the Law of a Camazes- | tl 
wealth ? : | 


A. There is no Nationin the World, whoſe Re- | | 
ligion } 
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TS Jigion is not eſtabliſhed , and reccives not its Au- \ 
A125 Fhority from the Laws of that Nation. It is true, that 
' the Law of God receives no obedience from the 
the FHaws of Men : but becauſe inen can never by their 
teſt Town Wiſdom come to the knowledge of what God 
;hath ſpoken and commanded to be obſcrved , nor 
Ibe obliged to obey the Laws whoſe Author they 
7know not 3 they are to acquicſce in ſome humane 
 _ FAuthority or other : So that the Queſtion will be , 
Yr 1 JWhether a man ought in matter of Religion, (that 
the Tis to ſay)when there is queſtion of his Duty to God 
t in Jand the King, to rely upon the Preaching of their * 
and | Fellow-Subjects , or of a Stranger , or upon the 
'CIC 3 Voice of the Law ? 
ave 7 B, There 15no great difficulty in that point, for 
aVc ? there is none that Preach here, or any where elſe , 
the | at leaf ought to Preach , but ſuch as have Autho- 
uld # rity ſo to do.from him or them that have the Sove- 
nto 7 reign Power : So that if the King give us leave,you 
In- } or I may as lawfully Preach as them that do 3 and I 
an- | believe we ſhould perform that Office a great deal 
will 7 better than they that Preached us into Rebellion. 
nce 7 A. The Church-Morals are in many points very 
| # different from theſe that I have here ſet down for 
\c- 2 the Doctrine of Vertue and Vice , and yet without 
M- J any conformity with that of Ariſtotle 5- for in the 
mM- # Church of Rome , the principal Vertues are to obey 
ced } their Dodrine , though it be Treaſon 3 and that 
2 is to be Religious, to be benehicial to the Clergy , 
MN- # that is their Piety and Liberality, and to believe 
; upon their word , that which a man knows in his 
ic- } Conſcience to be falſe, which is the Faith that they 
xC= 


ob- 
vay 


$ - Points of their Morals, but that I know you know {| 
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require : I could name a great many more ſuch $e 


them already, being ſo well verſed in the caſes } 
of Conſcience written by their School-men , who &v 
meaſure the goodneſs and wickedneſs of all Acti- | 
ons by their Congruity with the Doctrine of the | 
Roman Clergy. Ei 

E. But what is the Moral Philoſophy of the Pro- Þ 
zeſtant Clergy in England ? 3! 

A. So much as they ſhew of it in tkeir Life and þ 
Converſation , 1s for the moſt part very good,and 
of very good example , much better than thcir 
Writings. 

B. It happens many times that men live honeſt- 
ly for fear, who it they had power, would live 
according to their own Opinions 3 that is, if their 
Opinions be not right, unrighteouſly. ; 

A. Do the Clergy in England pretend as the 
Pope does, or as the Presbyterians do, to have a co 
right from God immediately to Govern the King 
and his Szbjefs in all points of Religion and Man- Fre: 
ners ? if they do, yon cannot doubt but that if they Jal 
had Number and Strength (which they are never JD! 
like to have) they would attempt to attain that 1D 
Power, as the othcrs have done. Jan 

B. I would be glad to ſce a Syitem of the pre- | 
ſent Morals writtcn by ſome Divine of good Re- f hi 
putation and Learning, and of the late King's 4m 
Party. 

A. I think I can recommend unto you the belt | 
- that is extant, and ſuch a one as (except a few þf al 
paſſages that I miſlike) is very well worth your | th 
rcad- 
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Preachers of the late Sedition , were to be tryed by 


St, they would go near to be found Not Gmilty., 
He has divided the Duty of Man into three great 
Branches : His Duty to God , to Himſelf , 'and to. 
is Neighbour. In. his Duty to God, he puts the ac- 


knowledgment of him in his Eſſence and-his Attri- 
utes, and in believing of his Word, His Attributes 
are Omnipotence , Omniſcience , Infiniteneſs, 'Fuſtice , 
Truth, Mercy , and all the reſt that are found in 
Scripture > which' of theſe did not thoſe Seditious 
Preachers acknowledge cqually with. the beſt 'of 


Chriſtians ? The Word of God are the Books of Ho- 
ily Scripture xcccived for Canonical in England. 


B. They received the Word of God, but *tis ac- 
cording to their own Interpretation. 

A. According to whoſe Interpretation was it 
reccived by the Biſhops and the reſt of the Loy- 
al Party but their own? He. puts for another 


{ Duty Obcdicncc, and Submithon-to God's Will, 
1Did any of them, nay , did any man living , do 
{any thing, at any time, againſt God's Will ? 


B. By God's Will I ſuppoſe he means there , 
his revealed Will (that. is to ſay) his Command- 


1 ments, which Iam ſure they did molt horribly 
! break, both by their Preaching and otherwiſe, 


. A. As for their Actions, there is no doubt but 
all Men are guilty enough(if God deal ſeverely with 
them) tov be damned : and for their Preaching, 
| they 


63 3 
geading : the Title of it is, The whole Duty of 
Man , laid down ina plain and familiar way. And 
Fct I dare ſay, that if the Preſbyterian Miniſters,' 
Even thoſe of them that were the moſt diligent, 
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they will ay, they thought it agreeable to God'sy,, 
revealed Will in the Scriprures : if they thought it , 
ſo, it was not Diſobedience, but Errour 3 and how? , 
can any man prove they thought otherwiſe ? 

B. Hypocrifie hath this great Prerogative above þ« 
other Sins , that it cannot be accuſed, | 

A. Another Duty he ſets down is, to Honour 
him in his Houſe, that is, the Chwrch, in his Poſſce(- 
ſions, in his Day, in his Word and Sacraments. 

B. They perform this Duty (I think) as well as 
any other Miniſters, I mean the Loyal Party 3 and 
the Presbyterians have always had an equal care to | 
have God's Houſe free from profanation 3 to have 
Tythes duely paid, to have the Sabbath-day kept þ 
Holy, the Word Preached, and the Lord's Supper 
and Baptiſm duely Adminiſtred. But is not the 
keeping of the Feafts and of the Faſts one of thoſe |, 
Duties that belong to the honour of God ? IF it be, | 
the Presbyterians fail in that. | 

A. Why ſo ? They kept ſome Holy-Days, and 
they had Faſts among them(eclves, though not upon 
the ſame Days that the Church Ordains, but when Jt 
they thought fit 3 as when it pleaſed God to give | 
the King any notable Defeat: and they govemn'd IG, 
themſelves in this point by the Holy Scriptures, as [giz 
they pretend to be 3 and can prove they did not {ye 
believe ſo. Tel 

B. Let us paſs over all other Dztzes, and come | th; 

to that Duty which we owe to the King, and con- 
ſider, Whether the Doctrine taught by theſe Divines |} 
which adhered to the King be ſuch, in that point, 


as may juſtifie the Presbyterians that incited the 
People 
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70d's: cople to Rebellion 3 for that's the thing you call 
nt It &. Queſtion, | 
how? 4. Concerning our Duty to our Rulers, he hath 
heſe words : An Obedience we muſt pay either 
?OVE Rive or Paſſive; the Active in the Caſe of all law- 
| Commands, that is, whenever the Magiſtrate 
Our gommands ſomething which is not contrary to ſome 
flel- qmmand of God,we are then bound to act accor- 
ling to that Command of the Magiſtrate, to do 
| 25 the thing he requires: But when he enjoyns any 
and ing contrary to what God hath commanded, we 
- tO kre not then to pay him this Active Obcdience 
ave kye may, nay we muſt refuſe thus to Ad, (yet here 
©Pt tve muſt be very well aſſured, that the thing is ſo 
Per Fontrary, and not pretend Conſcience for a Cloak: 
the If Stubborneſs) we are in that caſe to obey God 
ofe tather than men 3 but even this isa ſeaſon for the 
Paflive Obcdience , we muſt patiently ſuffer what 
e inflits on us for ſuch refuſal 3 and not, to ſecure 
nd [our ſelves, riſc up againſt him. 
ON | B, What is there in this to give colour to the 
en Flate Rebellion ? | 
Ve | 4. They will ſay, they did it in obedience to 
'd IGod, inaſmuch as they did believe it was accor- 
25 Þding to the Scripture, out of which they will bring 
ot {perhaps Examples of David and his Adherents, that 
cliſted King Sazl; and of the Prophets afterwards, 
1 Þ that vehemently from time to time Preached a- 
- | gainft the Idolatrous Kings of Iſrael and Frdah. 
'S 1 Saul was their lawful King, and yet they paid 
{> @him neither Active nor Paſſive Obedience: For 
F they did put themſelves into a polture of defence 
- againſt 


tl 
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againſt him, though David himſelf ſpared highnei 
Perſon 3 and fo did the Presbyterians put into theirfſfer 
Commiſſion to their General, that they ſhould ſpareJis 
the Kings Perſon. Beſides, you cannot doubt , butfjcoi 
that they who in the Ppit did animate the Peoplegth: 
to take Arms in defence of the then Parliament , al-ymi 
leadged Scripture,that is.the word of God for it:if itfhit 
be lawful thenfor Subjects to reſiſt the King, whenjan 
he commands any thing againſt the Scripture, thatſwt 
is,contrary to the command of God.and to be Judgg tar 
of the meaning of the Scripture, it is impoſſible thatfDc 
the Life of any King , or the Peace of any Chri-|Ex 
ſtian Kingdom can be long ſecure : It is this Do-|brc 
Ctrine that divides a Kingdom within it ſelf, what.|th 
ſoever the Men be, Loyal or Rebels, that Write or| an: 
Preach it publickly : And thus you ſee;that if thoſe} 
ſcditious Miniſters be trycd by this Doctrine , they M. 
will come off well enough. an 

B. Iſee it , and wonder at pcople, that having|th: 
never ſpoken with God Almighty,nor knowing one] to 
more than another , what he hath ſaid , when the G 
. Laws and the Preacher diſagree , ſhould ſo keenly 
follow the Minitter, for the moſt part an ignorant, | a& 
though a ready-tongu'd Scholar , rather than the Ki 
Laws that were made by the King, with the conſent | 
of the Peers and Commons of the Land. 

A. Let us examine his words a little nearer; firſt 
concerning paſſive Obedience : when a Thiet hath 
broken the Laws, and according to the Law is} ne 
therefore executed, canany Man underſtand that 
this ſuffering of his is an obedience to the Law ? 


Every Law is a Command to do or to forbear : 
neirher . 
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d higineither of theſe is fulfilled by ſuffering. If-any ſuf- 
theirffering can be called Obedience , it muſt be ſuch as 
{pareJis voluntary 3 for no involuntary Action can be 
 butfconnted a ſubmiſſion to the Law. He that means 
Peoplegthat his ſuffering ſhould be taken for obedience, 
, al-Jmulſt not onely not relift, but allonot fly, nor hide 
if iffhimſclf to avoid his puniſhment. And who is there 
vhenjamong them that diſcourſes of paſſive obedience, 
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when his lite is in extream danger, that will volun- 
tarily preſent himſclf to the Officers of Juſtice ? 
Do not we ſee that all men when they are led to 
Execution, are both bound and guarded.,and would 
break looſe if they could, and get away? Such is 
their paſſive Obedience. Chritt faith, The Scribes 
and Phariſees ſate in Moſes Chair, all therefore 
whatſoever they bid you obſerve , that obſerve and dd , 
Mat. 23. 3. which is a doing an active Obedience 
and yct the Scribes and Phariſees appear not by 
the Scripture to have been ſuch Godly men.as never 
to command any thing againſt the Revealed will of 
God, 

B. Muſt Tyrants alſo be obeyed in every thing 


nt, | actively? or is there nothing wherein a Lawtful 
the? Kings Commands may be diſobeyed ? what if he 
-nt | ſhould command me with my own hands to Exe- 
| cute my Father , in caſe he ſhould be Condemned 
r[tf to dyc by the Law ? 
thi £4. This is a caſe that need not be put; we 
isf never have read nor hcard of any King or Tyrant 
at} ſo inhumane as to command it 3 if any did, we 
7 ?L are to conſider, whether that Command were one 
: Tof his Laws ; for by diſobeying Kings , we _ 
cr iſ0- 
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diſobeying his Laws , thoſe his Taws that wer$,11 
made before they were applycd to any particula%;p 
perſon : for the King though as a Father of Chil-3ch; 
dren, and a. Maſter of domeſiick Servants, yet com fyeig 
mands the people in general , never but by a pre? 
cedent Law, and as a publick, not a natural per 
ſon; and if ſuch a command as you ſpeak of were? 
contrived into a general Law , (which never was, er 
nor never will be) you were bound to obey it ; {the 
unleſs you depart the Kingdom after the publica- ;enc 
tion of the Law, and before the Condemnation of *m; 
your Father. the 


B. Your Author ſays farther, in refuſing Aﬀtive of 
Obedicnce to the King.that Commanded any thing 47; 
contrary to God's Law, we muſt be very well {at 
aſſured that the thing is ſo contrary. I would fain all, 
know, how is it poſſible to be aſſured ? Tr 

A. I think you do not believe, that any of thoſe "wn 
Retuſers do immediately trom God's own Mouth | Fe 
receive any Command contrary to the Command #jn 
of the King, who is God's Licutenant , nor any © z4 
other way than you and I do 3 that is to ſay, than |*thi 
by the Scriptures : and becauſe Men do for the |; Ly 
molt part rather draw the Scripture to their own |; w} 
ſence, than follow the true ſence of the Scripture, þ; thi 
there is no other way to know certainly , and in Þ La 
all Caſes, what God Commands or Forbids us to & thc 
do , but by the Sentence of him, or them, that fro 
are conſtituted by the King to determine the ſence} un 
of the Scriptures, upon hearing of the particular Þ {:] 
Caſe of Conſcience which is in queſtion: And þ g1, 


they that are ſo conſtituted, are calily known in 
all 


ah Ap 
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Weltgall Chriſtian Commonwealths , whether they be . 
cula Biſhops, or Miniſters, or Aſſemblies, that govern the 
Nt-SChxyrch under him or them that have theSove- 
OM xeign Power. 

*7 B. Some Doubts may be raiſed from this that 
you now ſay : For if Men be to learn their Duty. 
From the ſentence which other men ſhall give con- 
'43, xccrning the meaning of the —_— and not from 
It; their own Interpretation I underſtand not to what 
Ica- end they were Tranſlated into Engliſh, and every 
2 Of man not only permitted, but alſo exhorted, to read 
them: For what could that produce but diverlity 
IVe of Opinion, and conſequently (as man's nature 1s) 
ng Difutation , breach of Charity, Diſobedience, and 
cl "at laſt Rebellion ? Again, ſince the Scriptures were 
an allowed to be read in Engliſh , Why were not the 
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Tranſlations ſuch, as might make all that's read 
underſtood, even by mean Capacities? Did not the 
: Fews, ſuch as could read, underſtand their Law 
11 the Fewiſh Language, as well as we do our $ta- 


” tute-Laws in Engliſh ? And as for ſuch places of 
*the Scripture as had nothing of the Nature .of a 
; Law, it was nothing to the Duty of the Fews, 
; whether they were underſtood or not , ſeeing no- 
/ thing is puniſhable but the Tranſgreifion of ſome 
| Law, The fame quettion I may ask concerning 


the New Teſtament 3 for I belicve that thoſe Men, 


'-to whom the Original Language was natural, did 
| underſtand ſufficiently what Commands and Coun- 
| 1els were given them by our Saviour and his Apo- 


ftles.and his immediate Diſciples. Again.how will 


you anſwer that quettion which was put by St. Peter 


and 


CO TUE rn ct <td 
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and St. Fohn,AF. 4. 19. when by Ananias the High < 
Prieft, and others of the Council of Feruſalem, the pit 


- - wer® forbidden any more to tcach in the Name 2 


Jeſs Whether it is right in the ſight of God tÞ* | 
Fan 


hearken to you more than unto God ? 


by 


4. The caſe is not the ſame : Peter and Fol 


had ſeen and daily converſed with our Saviour, ant! 
by the Miracles he wrote did know he was God 1 
and conſequently knew certainly that their Diſobes © 
dience to the High Prieſts preſcnt command way” 
juſt, Can any Miniſter now ſay, that he hath im © 
mediately from God's. own Mouth received i4S 
Command to diſobey the King , or know other | 
wile than by the Scripture, that any Command 6 jf 
the King that hath the form and nature ofa Law.i © 
againſt the Law of God , which in divers placcs he ? 

direly and evidently Commandeth to obey hin'; 7 
in all things ? The Text you cite doth not tell us ! 
that a Miniſter's Authority , rather than a Chri- . 
#tian King's, ſhall decide the queftions that ariſe; 
from the different Interpretations of the Scripture.” 
And therefore, where the King is head of the! * 
Church , and by conſequence (to omit that they 
Scripture it {elf was not reccived but by the Au-; 
thority of Kings and States) chief Judge of the! - 


ts. tw. #3, TY 


 Reditude of all Interpretations of the Scripture, to} | 


obey the King's Laws and publick Edids, is not} 
todiſobey, and obey God. A Miniſter ought not to! 
think. that his skill in the Latine , Greek, or He-! 
brew Tongues, \t he have any, gives. him a privi-; 
ledge to impoſe upon all his Fellow-{ubjects ay 
own ſenſe, or what he pretends ro be his ſenſe of? 
| eve-, 


: 
1 
bt 
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 H;f&very obſcure place of Scripture 3 nor ought he, as 
 thepfeten as he hath found ſome tine Interpretation 
ime (ot before thought on by others, to think he had 
Jod At by Inſpiration as fine as he thinks it, is not falle 3 
Fand thcn all his Stubbornneſs and Contumacy to- 
awards the King and his Law, is nothing but Pride 

r, & heart and Ambition, or elſe Impoſture. And 
Gog iwhereas you think it needleſs, or perhaps hurtful, 
iſobel to have the Scriptures mn Engliſh , I am of another 
d 94g minde 5 there are {o many places of Scripture calily 
h ir £0 be underſtood, that teach both true Faith and 
»cd : 00d Morality, and that as tully as is neceſſary to 
ther. Salvation 3 of which no Scducer is able to diſpoſe 
ad « the minde of any ordinary Readess that the reading 


A {of them is ſo profitable, as not to be forbidden 


('F 


aw, 40 - 
cs he . Without great Damage to them and the Conmoz 
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: him; wealth, 
'! B. All that is required both in Faith and Man- 
ners tor Man's Salvation, is. I confeſs. ſet down in 
Scripture, as plainly as can be : Children obey your 
Parents. in all things s Servants obey your Maſters : 
Let all men be ſubject to the Higher Powers, whether 
it be the King, or thoſe that are ſent by him : Love 
God with all your Soul, and your Neighbour as your 
ſelf, axe words of the Scripture , which are well 
enough underſtood 3 but neither Children , nor 
the greateſt part of Men do underitand why it is 
their Duto ſo to do 3 they ſee not that the Safety 
of the Commonwealth, and conſcquently their own, 
depends upon the doing of it : Every man by Na- - 
ture, without Diſcipline, docs in all his Actions look 
upon, as far as he can fee, the Benchit that ſhall 
D redound 
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redound to himſelf by his Obedience, he read; 
that Covetouſneſs is the root of all Evil ; but het, 
thinks, and ſometimes tindes, it is the Root of his$ 
Eſtate, And ſo in other Cafes, the Scripture ſays 
one thing, and they think another z weighing the 
Commodities, or Incommodities, of this preſents; 
Life only, which are in their fight 3 never putting .. 
into the Scales the Good and Evil of the Life to 
come, which they {ce not. Ph 

A. All this is no more than happens where the ; 


l 
c 
2 


Scripture is ſealed up in Greek, and Latine, and An 
the People taught the ſame things out of them by 44) 
Preachers : but they that are of Condition and G 
Age fit to examine the fence of what they read, +; 
and that take a ddlight in ſearching out the xy 
Grovnds of their Duty , certainly cannot chuſe 4 
but by reading of the Scriptures, come to ſuch a 'pr 


ſenſe of their Duty, as not only to obey the Laws 7H 
themſelves, but alſo to induce others to do the ba 
ſame 3 for commonly Men of Ape and Quality are = 
followed by their inferiour Neighbours, that look 
more upon the Example of thole Men whom they | P 
reverence , and whom they arc unwilling to diſ- |: & 
pleaſe, than upon Precepts and Laws, Ho 
B. Theſe Men of the Condition and Age you po. 
{pcak of, are in my opinion the unfitteſt of all [ 
others, to be truſted with the reading of the Scri- ge, 
ptures 3 I know you mean ſuch as have ſtudied the ;* 
Greek or Latin,or both Tongues, and that are with- 
al ſuch as love Knowledge , and conſequently take 
dclight in finding out the meaning of the moſt hard 
Texts, 
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ca exts, or in thinking they have found it, in caſe 


t he 


G w erefore they, that, pretermitting the eafie places 
14 at teach them their Duty, fall to ſcanning only 
| nel he Myſteries of Religion 3 ſuch as are, How it may 
".- *Þe made out with Wit, That there be Three that 
Sear Rule in Heaven, and thoſe Three but One ? 
How the Deity could be made fleſh? How that fleſh 
tovld be really preſent in many places at once ? 
Where's the place, and what the Torments of Hell, 


"hy And other Metaphyſical Dodrines ? Whether the 


_ God ? Whether Sandtity comes by Inſpiration or 
ad, 


h Education ? By whom Chrift now ſpeaks to us ? 
2 G Whether by the King, or by the Bible to every Man 
WE that reads it, and interprets it to himſelf; or by a 
' © "private Spirit, to every private Man? Theſe and 
þ 7 | the like Points are the ſtudy of the curious, and the 
NC cauſe of all our late Miſchiefs; and the cauſe that 
makes the plainer fort of Men, whom the Scri- 
ptures had taught Belief in Chriſt, Love towards 
v1 Cod, Obedience towards the King , and Sobricty 
" Hof Behaviour , forget it all , and place their Reli- 
{gion m the diſputable Doctrines of theſe your 

n wiſe Men. 
i ' A. Idonot think theſe Men fit to interpret the 
= $Scriptures to the reſt , nor do T fay that the rett 
© | ought to take their Interpretation for the Word of 
© | God. Whatfoever is neceſſary for them to know 
1 | more , © does them no good 3 but in caſe any of 
"  rheſe unneceſſary Dettrines ſhall be Authorized by 
» {rhe Laws of the K7ng or other State, I (ay it is the 
| | D 2 Duty 


. hit - be new, and not found out by others: theſe arc 


Will of Man be free , or govern'd by the Will of , 


o _ — — 
my : : 
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Duty of every Subject not to ſpeak againſt them,F 
inaſmuch as *tis every Man's Duty to obcy him} 
or them that have the Sovereign Power, and the ; 
Wiſdome of all ſuch Powers, to puniſh ſuch as] 
{hall Publith or Teach their private Interpretations? 
when they are contrary to the Law, and likcly to; 
incline Men to Scdition, or diſputing againſt they 
Law. 

B, They muſt puniſh then the moſt of thoſe chat® 
have had their breeding in the Univerſities.for ſuch + 
curious Queſtions in Divinity are firlt ſtarted in the + 
Univerſities 3 and lo are all thoſe Politick Queſtions 
concerning the Rights of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical | 
Government 3 and there they are furniſhed with 
Arguments for Liberty, out of the Works of Ari- 


_ (fo; to. . Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and out of the Hiltorics - 


of Rune and Greece, for thcir Diſputation againſt! 
the neceflary Power of their Sovereignsa therctore I 
d-{pair of any laſting Peace among our {clves, till | 
th? Univerſities here thall bend and dircct their Stu-' 
dics to the ſcitling of it 3 that 1s, to the: Teaching. 
of Abſolute Obedience to the Laws of the King,, 
and to his publick Edits under the Great Seal of 
England 3 tor T make no doubt,but that ſolid Reaſon, 
backt with: the Authority of ſo many Learned Men, 
will more prevail for the keeping of us in Peace 
within our {clves,than any Vierory can do over they 
Rcb-ls: but I am afraid, "tis impothble to bring the /- 
Univerſities to {uch a compliance with-the Actions 
of State, as is neceſſary for the bulinels 3. ſecing the 
Univerſities have heretofore, from time..to time, 
1:2intamn'd the Ay of the: Pope, ny 
ww 


Civil Wars of England. "" 1 
them,Fto all Laws.Divine, Civil, and Natural; againſt the 
y himJRight of our Kings : Why can they not as well, when 
nd the *they have all manner of Laws and Equity -on their 
uch as 2 fide, maintain the Rights of him.that is both Sove- 
ations? reign of the Kingdom, and Head of the Church ? 
cly to: 
[t che} B. Why then were they not in all points for 
* the King's Power preſently after that King Henry 
e that® the Sth was in Parliament declared Head of the 
ſuch 7 Church, as much as they were before for the Au- 
n the © thority of the Pope ? 
[tions A. Becauſe the Clergy in the Univerſities, by 
tical | whom all things there are Govern'd.and the Clerg y 
with without the Univerſities, as well Biſhops as interiour 
Art- | Clerks.did think, that the pulling down of the Pop:, 
ories - was the ſetting up cf them (as to England) in his 
anlt'' place z and made no queſtion, the greateft part of 
Ore I them, but that their Spiritual Power did depend n :t 
> fill , upon the Authority of the King. but of Chriit Pre 
Stu- ſelf derived to them by {ucccilible Tmpoſition of 
10g. hands from Biſhop to Biſhop, Notwithſtanding tity 
27g,, knew that this derivation paſſed through the han; 
il of of Popes and Biſhops whoſe Authority they had cuit 
lov, off; for though they*were content that the Divine 
ten, Right which the Pope pretended to in Englans, 
ACC ſhould be denied him, yet they thought it not fo fic 
the # to be taken from the Church of England,whom ti.cy 
the > now ſuppoſed thernſelves to repreſent, 

NS It ſeems' they did not think it reafonable, that a 
the; Woman, or a Child, or Man, that could not con- 
ne,k {true the Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, nor know 
ry# perhaps the Declenfions and Conjugations of Greek, 
tO:. D 3 or 
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or Latin Nouns and Verbs, ſhould take upon him! 
to govern ſo many learned Dofors in matters of; 
Religion, meaning matters of Divinity 3 for Reli- ; 
gion has been for a long time, and is now by moſi 3 
people taken tor the ſame thing with Divinity , to- 
the grcat advantage of the Clergy, | 

B. Andeſpecially now amongſt the Presbyterians; 
for I ſee ferv that are eſteemed by them very good 
Chriſtians, bctides ſuch as can repeat their Sermons, * 
and wrangle for them about the Interpretation of ' 
the Scripture 3 and fight for them alſo with their 
Bodies or Purſes, when they ſhall be required : to 
belicve in Chrift is nothing with them, unleſs you 
believe as they bid you. Charity is nothing with 
tim, unleſs it be Charity and Libcrality to them, 
and partaking with them in Faction. How we can © 
have Peace, while this is our Religion, I cannot tell 
Heret lateri lethal arundo, The {editions Do&rine 
of the Presbyterians hath been ſtuck fo hard in the 
Peoples Heads and Memories, (I cannot fay into 
their Hearts, for they underſtood nothing, in it, but 
that they may lawfully rebel) that I fear the Com 
mon-wealth will never be curcd, 

A. The twogreat Vertnes that were ſevecrally in 
Henry the ſeventh, Henry the eighth, when they ſhall 
be jointly in one King, will cattly cure it: that | 
of Henry the ſeventh was, without much noiſe of ) 
the pcople to fill his Coffers 3 that of Henry the 
eighth,was an carly Severity : But this without the 
former cannot be exerciſed, 

B. This that you fay looks (racthinks}l ike an 
advice to the King to let them alone till/he have 
* gotten 
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; gotten ready Money enough to levy and maintain 
7a ſufficient Army, and then fall on them and de- 
; troy them. 


A. God forbid that ſo horrible, unchriſtian, and 
inhumane defigne ſhould ever enter into the Kings 


dily to raiſe an Army able to ſuppreſs any Rebel- 
lion, and to take from the Enemies all hope of 


: 7 ſuacceſs.that they may not dare to trouble him in the 
10n of / 


Reformation of the Vnzverſitiess but to put none to 
Death,without the Actual committing ſuch Crimes 
as are already made Capital by the Laws. The Core 
of Rebellion , as you have ſeen by this, and read 
of other Rebellions, are the Univerſities z which 
nevertheleſs are not to be caſt away,but to be better 
diſciplin'd, that is to ſay, that the Politicks thcre 
taught be made to be (as true Politicks ſhould be) 
ſuch as are fit to make Men know, that it is thcir 
Duty to obey all Laws whatſoever, that ſhall be by 
the Authority of the King Enacted, till by the 


: ſame Authority they ſhall be repeal'd 3 ſuch as ar? 
' fit to make Men underſtand that the Civil Laws are 


God's Laws, as they that make them 3 and to malice 
Mcn know, that the People and the Church are one 
thing, and have but one Head, the King 3 and that 


no Man has Title to Govern under him, that has it 


not from him 3 that the King owes his Crown to 
God only, and to no Man,Fcclefiajtick or otherzand 
that the Religion they teach there, be a quiet 
waiting for the coming again of our bleſſed Savi- 
our 3 and in the mean time a Reſolution to obey 
the King's Laws, which are alſo God's Laws to in- 
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jure noman, tobe in charity with all men, to che-® 


Tiſh the poor and ſick, and to live ſoberly, and free * 


I 


from ſcandal , without mingling our Religion with? ; 
—__ of Natural Philoſophy, as freedome of Will, ? 


ncorporeal ſubſtance , Everlaſting News , Ubiqui-? 6 


ties, Hypoſtaſes, Which the people underſtand not, | 
nor will ever care for': when the Univerſities ſhall : 
be thus diſciplined , there will come out of them 
from time to time , well-Principled Preachers, and * 
they that are ill Principled , {from time to time fall : 


away. 


B, I think it a very good courſe, and perhaps the | 


onely one that can make our peace amonglt our 
ſelves conſtant : for if men know not their Duty, 


what is there that can force them to obey the !! 


Laws ? an Army you'l ſay. But what thall force the 
Army ? were not the Train'd Bands an Army ? 
Were they not the Faniſaries that not very long a- 
go ſlew Oſman in his own Palace at Conſtantinople ? 
I am therefore of your opinion ,, both that Men 


may be brought to a love of Obedience by Prea- 
chers and Gentlemen that imbibe good Princi- ' 
* ples in their Youth at the Univerſitics 3 and alſo : 


that we never ſhall have a laſting Peace.till the Uni- 
verſities themſelves bz in ſuch manner (as you have 


{faid) reformed , and the Miniſters-know they have 


no Authority bat what the {upream Civil Power 
gives them 3 and the Nobility and Gentry know, 


_—_— 


that the Liberty of a State is not an Exemption | 


from the Laws of their own Countrey , whether 
made by an Afſembly, or by a Monarchy, but an 
Exemption from the conſtraint and Inſolence of their 
Neighbours. And 
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to che-% And now I am fatisfied in this point,I will bring 
ind free? you back to the place from whence my Curiolty 
MN with} drew you to this long digreſſion : we were upon 
f Will, 7 the point of Ship-money 3 one of thoſe grievances 
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which the Parliament exclaimed againſt, as Tyran- 
ny and Arbitrary Government , thereby to fingle 
out (as you called it) the King from his Subjects , 
and to make a party againſt him, when they ſhould 


you , to ſuch other Artifices as they uſed to the 
{ame purpolc. | 

A. I think it were better to give over here our 
diſcourſe of this buſineſs, and reter it to ſome other 
day that you ſhall think fit. 

B. Content : that day, I bclieve is not far oft. 

A. You are welcome 3 yet if you had ftayed 
ſomewhat longer , my money would have been fo 
much the better provided for you. 

B. Nay ! I pray you give me now what you 


| have about you , for the reſt I am content to take 
| What time you pleaſe, 


A. After the Parliament had made the people 
bclieve that the Extorting of Ship-money was un- 
lawful , and the people thereby inclin'd to think 1t 
Tyrannical in the next place, to increaſe their diſ- 
affection to his Mijz{ty , they accuſed him of a pur- 
pole to introduce, and Authorize the Roman Religz- 
on in this Kingdom : than which nothing was more 
hateful to the People, not becauſe it was Erroneovs, 
(which they had neither Learning nor Judgmenc 
cnough to examine) but becauſe they had been uſed 


to hear it inveighed againlt in the Sermons and diſ- 
D 5 COUr- 
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courſcs of all the Preachers whom they truſted to ; ? 
and this was indeed the moſt effeual calumny to 3 
alienate the peoples affections from him, that could } 
poſſibly be invented. The colour they had for this * 


ftand was ; Firſt,that there was one Roſſeti, Reſident 


(at anda little before the time) from the Pope with 
the 2een, And one Mr. George, Conſecrctary to | 
the Cardinal Franciſco Barberini , Nephew to Pope + 
Urban the Eighth, ſent over under favour and pro- - 


< 


tection of the ©reen (as was conceived) to draw * 
as many perſons of quality about the Court , as he * 


ſhould be able, to reconcile themſclves to the 
Church of Rome ; with what ſucceſs I cannot tell, 
but it is likely he gained ſome , eſpecially of the 


weaker Sex, If I may ſay they were gained by . 


- him, when not his Arguments, but hope of fa- 
vour from the @#zen, in. all probability prevailed 
upon them. | 


B. In ſuch a ConjunEure as that was,it had per- 


haps been better they had not been ſent. 

A. There was exception alſo taken at a Covert 
of Fryers , Capucines in Summerſet-houſe , though 
allowed by the Articles of Marriage, and it was 
reported , that the Feſwits alſo were ſhortly after 
to be allowed a Covent in Clarkenwel 3 and in the 
mean time the Principal Secretary Sir Francis Winde- 
bank was accuſed for having by his Warrant ſet at 
liberty ſome Engliſh Feſuits that had been taken and 
impriſoned for returning into England, after Pa- 
niſhment, contrary to the Statute, which had made 


ic Capital : alſo the refort of Engliſh Catholicks to ' 


the Qncens Chappel, gave them colour to blame the 
CS ueen 


e with 
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ed to ; | Qween herſelf, not only for-that, but alſo forall the - 
nny to {favours that had been ſhown to the Catholickg 3 m- 
could 3 ſomuch , that ſome of them did not Rick to fay 
or this 7 openly that the King was Coverned by her. 
i lick by profcilion , 
zry to : but endeavour to do the Catholicks all the good 
Pope 2 the could , ſhe had not cle been truely that 
d pro- } which ſhe profeſſed to be : but it ſcems they meant 
draw * 
-| ſelves, Can any man think ita.crime in a Devout 


| Lady (of what Set foever) to ſeck Favour and 
' Benediction of that Church whereof ſhe is a Mem- 


B, Strange Injuſtice! The Pucen was a Catho» 
and therefore could not 


to force her to Hypocrifie, being Hypocrites them- 


ber ? 
A. To give the Parliament another Colour for 


their Accuiation on foot for the King, as tointro- :; 
ducing of Popery , there was a great Controveriie 
between the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian Clergy about 
Free-will, The Diſpute began firſt in the. Lowe 
Countries , betwcen Gomar and Arminizs, 1n the 
time of King Fames, who forc-ſceing it might trou- 
ble the Church of England , did what he could to | 
compole the difference : an Aﬀembly of Divines was | 
thereupon got together at Dort , to which allo 
King Fames {cnt a Divine or two: but it came 
to nothing, the queſtion was left undecided, and 
became a Subject to be diſputed of in the Univerſe 
tier, Here all the Presbyterians were of the fame 
mind with Gomar,but a very great many othersnot; 
and. thoſe were called here Arminians , who becauſe 
the Doctrine of Free-will had been exploded as P..- 


piſtical , and becauſe the Presbyterians were far the 
grea- 7 


v2 The Diſfo2y of the 
greater number , and already in favour with the 1 
People, they were generally hated 3 it was ealie 
therefore for the Parliament to make that Calumny Js 
paſs currently with the People : when the Arch- + 
Biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, was tor Armin, 
and had a little before, by his Power Ecclefiafti- 'þ 
cal , forbidden all Miniſters to Preach to the Peo- Þ 
ple of Predeftination , and when all Minifters that 
k 
1 
] 
| 
| 
| 


were gracious with him, and hoped tor any 1 
Church-preferment , fell to Preaching and Wri- 4 
ting for Free-will to the uttermoſt of their Pow- - 
er , as a proof of their Ability and Merit, Be- 
ſides, they gave out ſome of them, that the Arch- 
Biſhop was in heart a. Papijt 3 and in caſe he could 
eftect here a Tolkration of the Roman Rel:gion , 
to have a CardinaPs Hat ; which was not onely 
falſe, but alſo without any ground at all for a 
{uſpicion. 


B. It is a ſtrange thing that Scholars, obſcure 
men , that could receive no Charity but from 
the flame of the State, ſhould be ſuffercd to bring 
their unneceſſary Diſputes, and together with 
them their Quarrels out of the Univerſities into the 
Commonwealth , and more firange, that the State ; 
ſhould engage in their Partics , and not rather put | 
them both to ſilence, A State can conlirain Obe- : 
di nce, but convince no Errrcur , nor alter the 
Minde of them that believe tr ey have the better 
Reaſon : Suppicilion of Doctrines does but unite 
and exaſperate, that is, increaſe both the _ 
an 
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$nd Power of them+ that have already believed 
Fhem. But what are the Points they diſagree in?” 
Is there any Controverſie between Biſhop and Preſ= 


Þyterian concerning the - Divinity or Humanity of 
Chriſt ? Do cither of them deny the Trinity , or 
&vy Article of the Creed ? Does either Party Preach 
ppenly, or Write dircdly againft Juſtice, Charity, 
Sobriety, or any other Duty neceflary to Salva- 
'tion, exccpt only the Duty to the King 3 and not 
that neither , but when they had a minde either to 
-Rule or Deſtroy the King ? Lord have mercy upon us ! 
Can no body be ſaved that underſtands not their 
Diſputations ? Or is there more requiſite either of 
Faith, or Honeſty, for the Salvation of one Man 
han another ? What needs ſo much Preaching of 
Faith to us that are not Heathens, and that believe 
alrcady all that Chrift and his Apoſtles have told us 
is neceſlary to Salvation, and more too ? ,Why 1s 
there ſo little Preaching of Fxſtice ? I have indeed « 
heard Righteouſneſs often recommended to the 
People , but I have ſeldome heard the word 
\ Fuſtice m their Sermons: Nay, though in the 
\Latine and Greek, Bible the word Fuſtice occur ex- 
:cecdinly often , yet in the Engliſh ( though it 
{be a word that every man underſtands, the word 
Righteouſneſs, which few underſtand to ſignifie the 
: ſame, but take it rather for Righteouſneſs of Opi- 
*nion, than of Action or Intention) is put in the 
; place of it, 
4 4. Iconſe(s,I know very few Controveſies amongſt 
} Chriſtians, of points neceſſary to Salvation 3 they 
are 
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are the Queſtions of Authority and Power} 
over the Church , or of Profit® or Honour! 
to Church-men, that for the moſt part raiſe all 
the Controveriies : For, what man is he that 
will trouble himſelf, and fall out with his 
Neighbours for the ſaving of my Soul, or the 
Soul of any other than himſelf? When the Presby- 
terian Miniftexs , and others, did ſo furioully} 
Preach Sedition , and animate men to Rebellion in? 
theſe late Wars, who was there that had not a? 
Benefit, or having one , feared not to looſe it, or / 
ſome other part ot his Maintainance by the alterati- - 
on of the Government, that did voluntarily,without ; 
any eye toreward , Preach fo carneſily againii Se- - 
dition , as the other party Preached for it ? I con- 
fels that for ought I have obſerved in Hiſtory and; 
other Writings of the Heathens, Greek, and Latine,} 
that thoſe Heatbens were not at all ſhort of us in? 
point of Vertue and Moral Duties , notwithſtand-? 
ing that we have had much Preaching, and they; 
none at all; I confeſs alſo, that contidering whatz 
harm might proceed from a Liberty that Men have 
upon every Sunday , and oftnex, to Harangue all 
the People of a Nation at one time, whillt the State 
is ignorant what they will fay, and that there is no 
ſuch thing permitted in all the World out of Chri-f 
ſtendom, nor therefore any Civil Wars about Religi-, 
01, I have thought much Preaching an inconveni- 
ence:nevertheleſs.I cannot think thatPreaching tothe 
People the points of their Duty both to.God and 
Man, can be too frequent, fo it be done by Grave,! 


Diſcreet , and Anticat men that axe Reverenced 
by 
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by the people, and not by light quibling young 
xen,whom no Congregation is ſo f1mple as to look 

co be taught by, (as being a thing contrary to Na- 
re) or to pay them any Reverence , or to care 

what they ſay, except ſome few that may be deligh- 


XC the# 
resby-| 
louſ'y as might ſuffice tor all the Pariſhes of England, and 
ol Withat they would undertake-t;but this is but a with : 


ted with their Jingling : I wiſh with all my heart , 
Ithere were enough of ſuch Diſcreet and Antient men 


not a} 


L leave it to the wi{dom of the State, to do what it 


It, Ot! pleaſeth. 
erati- | 


thout ; B. What did they next ? | 
1 -Y : A. Whereas the King had ſent Priſoners into 
CON- 
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Places remote from London three Perfcns, that had 
been condemned for publiſhing ſ{editious Dodtrine, 
fome in Writing, ſome in publick Sermons; that 
Parliament (whether with His Majefties conſent or 


' no I have forgotten) cauſed them to be releaſed , 
: and to return to London z meaning, I think, to 
} try how the people would be pleaſed there- 


with, and by conſequence, how their endeavours 
to draw the peoples Aﬀettions from the King had 
already proſpered. When theſe three came through 
London, 1t was a kind of Triumph, the people flock- 


' ing together to behold them, and receiving them 


with ſuch Acclamations, and almoſt Adoration, as 
if they had bcen let down from Heaven : Inſomuch 
that the Parl:ament was now ſufficiently aſſured ofa 
great and tumultuous Party whenſoever they thould 


| have occaſion to vſe itz on confidence whereof;they 


proceeded to their next Plot , which was to de- 
prive. 


"'v The Hiſtozy of the 
prive the King of ſuch Miniſters, as by their Cou-% 
rage, Wiſdom, and Authority they thought moſt a- } 
ble to prevent or oppole their further Deſigns a- 7 
gainſt the King: And firſt, the Houſe of Commons 3 
reſolv'd to Impeach the Earl of Strafford , Lord 1 
Lieutenant of Ireland, of High-Treaſon. £ 


B. What was that Earl of Strafford before he F 
had that Place ? And how had he offended the Par- 
liament , or given them caule to think he would be x1 

If 
\ 
t 


their Enemy ? For I have heard, that in former 
Parliaments , he had been as Parliamentary as any 
_ other. 


A. His name was Sir Thomas Wentworth.a Gentlc- 
man both for birth and eſtate very conſiderable in his F 
own Country , which was Torkſhire > but more 
conſiderable for his Judgment in the Publick Afﬀairs, : 
not only of that Country, but generally of the King- + 
dom, either a Burgeſs, or ſome Burrough,or Knight | 
of the Shire : for his Principles of Politicks , they |; 
were the ſame that were generally proceeded upon * 
by all men elſe, that are thought tit to be choſen | 
for the Parliament : which are commonly theſe, To: | 
. take for the Rule of Juſtice and the Government , the | 

Fudgments and Adis of former Parliaments, which are | 
commonly called Precedents , to endeavour to keep the \ 
People from -being ſubject to Extra-Parliamentary | 
Taxes of money > And from being with Parliamenta 
Taxes too much oppreſſed to preſerve to the People | 
their Liberty of Body , from the Arbitrary Power of 
the 
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Cou-Fhe King out of Parliament \ To ſeck Redreſs of Grie= 
wot a- Þ/ances. | 
Ns a-F B. What Grievances ? 
wmons 3 A. The Grievances were commonly ſuch as theſe 3 
Lord Fhe Kings too much Liberality to ſome Favourite : 
ZThe too much power of any Miniſter of State or 
Officer; the Miſdemcanours of Judges Civil or Spt- 
© he Fitual 3 but eſpecially all Unparliamentary raiſing of 
Par- Money upon the Subje&s. And commonly of late, 
Id be Xill ſuch grievances be redrefſed, they refuſe, or at 
rmer Jeaſt make great difficulty to furniſh the King with 
any Money neceſſary tor the moſt urgent occalions of 
the Common-wealth, 


itle- ' Þ, How then can a King diſcharge his Duty as 
his he ought to doz or the Subject know which of his 
ore Maſters he is to Obey ? For here are manifeftly two 
Urs, Powers, which when they chance to differ, cannot 
Ng- "both be Obeycd. 
ght '' A. *Tis true, but they have not often differed fo 
cy > much to the danger of the Common-wealth.as they 
Don | have done in this Parliament of 1640. In all the 
ſen | Parliaments of the late King Charles before the year 
” 1640, my Lord of Sirafford did appear in oppoſi- 
: tion to the Kings Demands, as much as any man 3 
zre { and was for that cauſe very much eſteemed and 
he \ cried up by the people as a good Patriot , and one 
ry | that couragiouſly ſtood up in defence of their Li- 
ry" | berties3 and for the ſame cauſe was ſo much the 
more hated , when afterwards he endeavoured to 
— the Royal and Juſt Authority of His Ma- 
jelty. 
B, How - 


 #F 
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'E 
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B. How came he to change his mind ſo much 1 
it ſeems he did ? Fr 


7a 
A. After the Diſſolution of that ParliameM'* 
holden in the years 1627 and 1628, the Kin 
tinding no Money to be gotten from Parliament” 
which he was not to buy with the Blood of ſuc! 
Servants and Miniſters as he loved belt, abſtain 
ed a long time from calling any more 3 and hal 
abfiained longer, if the Rebellion of the Scorch ha 
not forced him to it. During that Parliament th$ 
King made Sir Thomas Wentworth a Baron, recom 9 
mended to him for his great ability, which wa® 
generally taken notice of by the diſſervice which he # 
had done the King in former Parliaments, but 
which might be uſeful alſo for him in. the time 1 
that came on; and not long after that,he made him? 
of the Councel, and again Lieutenant of Treland, ! 
which place he diſcharged with great fatisfaCtion- 
and benefit to his Majeſty, and continued in that : 
Office, till by the Envy and Violence of the Fords; 
and Commons of that unlucky Parliament of 1640.7 
he died, in which year he was made General of the? 
Kings Forces againſt the Scotch, and then entred in-}: 
to England, and the year before the Earl of Strafford., 
The Pacitication being made, and the Forces on both | 
ſides Disbanded, and \the Parliament at Weſtminſter » 


now fitting : It was not long before the Houte of * 


Commons accuſed him\, to the Houſe of Lords of : 
High Treaſcn. 


B. There was no great probability of his being | 
) a Trai- | 
/ | 


Dr mom 


Civil lars of England. 
| much} Traitor to the King, from whoſe favour he had re- 
ved his greatneſs, and from whoſe Protection he 
Fas to expect his fatety: What was the Treaſon 
rliamecy laid to his Charge ? 
he King 4+ Many Articles were drawn up againſt him, 
iameneJut the ſum of them was contained in theſe two : 
of ſiFirlt, that he had traiterouſly endeavour'd to ſub- 
abſtainFKcrt the Fundamental Laws and Government of the 
nd haKcalm, and inſtead thereof to introduce an Arbi- 
tch ha&ary and Tyrannical Government againſt Law, Se- 
ent th;gondly, That he had lahourcd to ſubvert the Rights 
recom gf Parliaments, and the Anticnt courſe of Parlia- 
h wa Þncntary Procecdings. 
ch hes " 
'S, bt B. Was this is done by him without the knows- 
time ledge of the King ? 
e him 4. No. 
eland ) B. Why then if it were Treaſon did not the King 
ion himſelf call him in Queſtion by his Attorney ? What 
; that Þad the Houſe of Commons to do without his Com- 
|. ords Wand to accuſe him to the Houſe of Lords? They 
640, Jmight have complain'd to the King, if he had not 
f theZknown it before, I underſtand not this Law. 
d in- 
ford. 3 A. Norl. 
both & B. Had this been by any former Statutes made 
nſter © Treaſon ? 
e of: A. Not that I ever heard of nor do I underftand 
5 of ; that any thing can be Treaſon againſt the King, that 
; the King hearing and knowing docs not think Trea- 
| fon: But it was a picce of that Parliaments Artihce, 
ing | to put the word Traiteroully to any Article exhibited 
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againſt a man whoſe life they meant fb take as A 
way ; 
B. Was there no particular inſtance of action orj 
words out of which they argued that endeavour off 
his to ſubvert the fundamental Laws of Parliament 
whereof they accuſed him ? | 

A. Yes, they ſaid he gave the King Councel to re-Jz;. 
duce the Parliament to their duty by the Trib Ar-Fq. 
my, which not long before my Lord of Strafford;, 
himſelf had cauſed to be levied there for the Kings 
ſervice 3 and it was never proved againſt him, that + 
he adviſed the King to make uſe of it againſt the. F 
Parliament. | 

B. What are thoſe Laws that are called funda- , 
menta] ? for I underſtand not how one Law can |} 
be more fundamental than another, except only that þ, - 
Law of Nature that binds us all to obzy him who- 7 
ſoever he be, whom lawfully and for our own ſafcty 
we have promiſed to obey 3 nor any. other funda- , 
mental Law to a King, but Salw Populi, The latety | 
and well-being of his People. ; 


$2 
2 j [ 


A. This Parliament in the uſe of theſe words *! 
when they accuſed any Man.never regarded the Jig- | 
nification of them, but the weight they had to ag- | 
gravate their accuſation to the Ignorant multitude 3 þ 
which think all faults heinous that are expreti in hei- 
nous terms : If they hate the perſon  accuſcd, as 
they did this Man, not onely for being of the Kings 
party.,but alſo for deſerting the Parliaments party as 
an Apoſtate. 4 | 

B. I pray youallo tcll me what they meant by 

Ar- 
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ake aF$frbitrary Government, which they ſeemed ſo much 7 
Fo hate : Is there any Governour of a People in the . - ? 
AVorld that is forced to govern them, or forced to 
ake this and that Law whether he will or no* I 
hink. or if any be that forces him, does certainly 
make Laws, and Govern Arbitrerily. : + 

core} 4+ That is true, and the true meaning of the Par- 
> Ari iament was, that not the King but they themſelves 
affor ſhould have the Arbitrary Government , not only 

Ks | Fof England, but of Treland, and (as it appeared by 

| NGA. the event) of Scotland allo. | 


i they B, How the King came by the Government of 
ad. Scotland and Ireland, by deſcent of his Anceſtors, 
can 3 every body can tell; but if the King of England and 
: 7 his Heirs ſhould chance (which God forbid) to fail, 
F 1 cannot imagine what Title the Parliament of En- 
” gland can acquire thereby to cither of thoſe Nati- 
ONS. - | | : 
: : "= A. Yet they ſay they have been conquered anti- 
Vis ently by the Engliſh Subjects Money. 
” B, Like enough, and ſuitable to the reſt of their 
ds; it Impudence,. | | 


ton ors 
7OUr off 
ament# 
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At | A. Impudence in Democratical Aſſemblies does' 
-J z almoſt all that is done : *Tis the Goddeſs of Rheto- 
'& 7k, and carries on proof with it for ought ordi- 
| nary Man will not trom fo great boldneſs of Af- 
tirmation, conclude there is a great probability. in 

| thaKing affirmed upon this accuſation, 3 .he -was 
brought to his Trial at Weſtminſter-hall before the 


Houle of Lords, and found guilty : and preſently 
after 


afier declared a Traytor by a Bill of Attainder, th: 


"VP Þ; fra? 3:1 if bo 
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is,by ac of Parliament. 


B. It is a firange thing that the Lords ſhould b© 
induced upon ſo Fohe Grounds, to give a ſentence! 7 
or give their aſſent to a Bill-ſo prejudicial to them$ 
{elves and their poſterity. " 

A. "Twas not well done, and yet (as it ſeems} 
not ignorantly; for there is a clauſe in the Bill, that? 
it ſhould not be taken hereafter for an example,tha 
is,for a prejudice in the like caſe hereafter. 

B. That is worſe than the Bill it (cIfand is a plain 
confeſſion that their ſentence was unjuſt : for what® 
harm is there in the example of juſt ſentences ? be- * : 
ſides, if hereafter the like caſe ſhould happen, the ; 
Sentence is not at all made weaker by ſuch a provi- y | 
fron. | 
- A. Indeed Ihbdlieve that the Lords moſt of them ? 
were not willing to condemn him of Treaſon; they Þ 
were awed to it by the Clamour of the Common * 
people that came to Weſtminſter, crying out, Fuftice, 7 
Fuſtice againſt the Earl of Strafford \ the which were | 
cauſed to flock thither by ſome of the Horſe of Com- | 
mons, that were well aſſured, after the Triumphant ® 
Welcome of Prince Burton and Baſtwick, ,, to \ 
put the people into Tumult upon any occaſion they 
defired : they were awed unto it partly alſo by the 
Houſe of Commons it (elf, which if it deſired to un- * 
do a Lord , had no more to do but to Vote him a 
Delinquent. | : 

B. A Delinquent ! what s that? A Sinner, | 
is't not ? Did they mean to undo all Sinners ? 
£435 | A. 
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ler. th; 4. By Delingrent they meant only a Man towhom 
" cy woulddo all the hurt they could: but the Lords 
d not yet, I think, ſuſpe& they meant to Caſhier 
ould cir whole Houſe. 
-nNtence 
them 
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| B. It's a ſtrange thing the whole Howſe of Lords 
ould not perceive the ruine of the King's Power, 
weakening of themſelves 3 for they could not 


ſeems}. WEAKe! 
ink it likely that the People ever meant to take 


II, tha ( 


le.thaÞ< Soveraignty from the King to give it to. them, 
" Who were fewer in Number, and leſs in Power than 

plain ® many Commoners, becauſe leſs beloved by the 

what G 2ople. 

? be. 7 


- the 2 B. But it ſeems not ſo firange to me : for the 

J Bords, for their perſonal abilitics, as they were no 
t&(s, ſo alſo they were no more Skilful in the Pub- 
hem Ik affairs than the Knights and Burgeſſes; for there 
they is no reaſon to think, that it one that is to day a 
non Knight of the Shire in the Lower Hoxſe, be to mor- 
2; mow made a Lord, and a Mcmber of the Higher 
1ere Worſeis theretore wiſer thin he was before. They: 
1. #< all of both Hoxſes prudent and able Men as any 
ine Þ the Land, in the buſineſs of their private Efiates, 
which requires nothing but Diligence and Natural 


to . 
ey Wit to Govern them; but for the Government of a 
he (ommonwealth, neither Wit, nor Prudence, nor Di- 


Kgence 15 enough, without infallible Rules, and the 


” ne Science of Equity and Juſtice. 
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ie B, If this be true, it -is impoſſible any Com- 
wonwealth in the World, whether Monarchy, Ariſto- 
| cracy, 


[—  Od-———— 


yg 
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cracy, -Or Pi ſhould continue Fin withd | 
Change, or Scdition tending to change cither of th 
Government or of the Govecrnours, 


A. *Tis true,nor have any of the greateſt Conmmoi 
wealths in the World been fo long from Sedition: tit 
| Greeks had at firſt their petty Kings, and then by Si 
q5 dition came to be petty Commonwealths 3 and, the 
growing to be greater Commonwealths, by Seditia 
again became Monarchies, and all for want of rut 
of Fuſtice for theCommon People to take notice i 
which if the Pcople had known in the beginnin? 
of every of theſe Seditions, the Ambitious perſon: 
could never have had the hope to diſturb their Ge" 
vernient after it had been once ſettled 3 for Ambiz F 
|» tion can do little without hands, and tew hands 1: 
could have if the Common People were as dil 
gently inſtructed in the true principles of their Dr! 
ty, as they are terrified and amazed by Preache! 
with fruitleſs and dangerous Dodtrines concervin, | 
the Nature of Man's will, and many other Philo. ; 
ſophical points that tend not at all to the Salvation 
the Soul in the World to come. nor to their caſe! 
this life, but onely to the Diſcretion towards thi 
Clergy, of that Duty which they ought to pertorn! 
| to the King, | 
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| B. For ought I ſce. all the States of —_— 
will be ſubject to thoſe fits of Rebellion as long z 
the World laſteth, | 


.” 
| 
« 


; 


4 A. Like enough , and yet the fault ( as 
hay 
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withs have faid) may be cafily mended by mending the - 
er of th niverſties. _ | | 
3 B. How long had the Parliament now ate ? 
£ A. It began Novemb. 3. 1640. My Lord of 
-O1\NR6 trafford was Impeached of Treaſon before the 
1100: Ui ords, November 12. (ent to the Tower, Nov. 22, 

n by his Trial began March 22. and ended April 13. 
nd, thiSafter his Trial he was voted guilty of High 
Seditidf Treaſon in the Houſe of Commons, and after that in 
of rulFh Houſe of Lords, May 6, and on the 12 of May 
YUCE Wheheaded. | 
2 B. Great expedition! But could not the King for 
"2!l that have ſaved him by a Pardon ? _ 
'$ 4. The King had heard all that paſſcd at his 
Frial, and had declared he was unſatished con- 
 *$crning the juſtice of their Sentencez andi( I 
Fhink) notwithſtanding the danger of his own 
Perſon from the fury of the People, and that 
Sec was counſelled to give way to his Execation, 
CcINM Hot onely by ſuch as he moſt relied on, byt alſo 
r Philoþy the Earl of Strafford himſelf, He would have 
ator pardoned him, if that could have preſerved him 
From *the Tumult raiſed and countenaneed by 
Fhe Parliament it ſelf, for the terifying rof: thoſe 
Fhey thought might favour him: and yet the 
King himlelf did not fticx to confeſs afterwards, 
that he had done amils in that he did not reſcue 


. B. *Twas an Argument of a good diſpoſition 
in the King, but I never read that Amuguitus Ceſa 
zacknowledg'd that he had done a fault in abandon- 
4 F 


ing 


-_ 


96 . The Hiftozw of the 
doning Cicero to the' fury of his Enemy Antonius 
perhaps becauſe Cicero, having been of the con 
trary Faction-to his Father, had done Amgajti 
no ſervice at all, out of favour to him, but one 
out of enmity to Antonins, and of love to the Sg 
nate, that is indeed out of love to himſelFthat ſway: 
cd the Senate.as it is very likely the Earl of Straffori 
came over to the King's party for his own ends. 
having been ſo much againſt the King in forme! 
. Parliaments. : 

A. We cannot ſafely judge of Men's Inter" 
tions : but I have obſerved often, that ſuch «' 
{cek preferment by their Stubbornneſs, have mif 
fd of their aim3 and on the other fide, thai; 
thoſe Princes that with preterment are force! 
to'buy the Obedience of their Subjects, are al} 
ready, or muſt be ſoon after in a very weal? 
condition : for in a Market where Honour is t: | 
be -bought with Stubbornneſs, there will be: ! 
preat' many as able to buy as fny Lord Straffori | 
Wa ** | 
B. "You have read, that when Hercules fhght-! 
ing with the Hydra, had cut off any one of his: 
many Heads, there ſtill aroſe two other Heads! 
in it's place, and yet at laſt he cut them ofJ 
all, | ] 
- A: The Story is told falſe, for Hercules at] 
firſt did not cut off thoſe Heads, but bought 
them off 3 and afterwards when he ſaw that did 
him no good, then he cut them off, and got the! 
Victory. | 
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ntonins B. What did they next ? K 
e con 4. After the firſt Impeachment of the Earl of 
[ugnſtu$trafford, the Houſe of Commons upon December 
t onchÞ8 accuſed the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury alſo of 
the S$$High Treaſon, that -is, of a deſign to introduce 
t ſ\wayPrbitrary Government, &c. - For which he was 
traffonif February 18.) ſent tothe Tower 3 but his Tryal 
n end;pnd Execution were deferxed a long - time, till 
forme Jfanary 10, 1643; for the entertainment of the 
Scots, that were- come into England to aid the 
Intey Parliament, 
ach az B. Why did the Scots think thexe was fo much 
ve mil Ganger in the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ? he was 
>, tha pot a man of War, nor a man able to bring an Ar- 
force Þny into the Field but he was perhaps a very 
are al great Politician. 
7 weal } 4. That did not appear by any ' remarkable 
ris ti nm of his Councels: I never heard but he 
11 be: Fas a very honeſt man for his Morals, and a 
traffon Very zealous promoter of the Church. Govern- 
ment by Biſhops, and that he deſired to have 
he Service of God performed, and the Houſe 
of hixÞt God adorned as ſutable as was poſhhble,” to 
Headsthe honour we ought to do to the Divine Ma- 
em off Jcliy. - But to bring, as he did, into the State 
His Former Controverſies, I mean his ſquab- 
des at Jings in the Univerſity about Free-Will, : and. 
boughthis ſtanding upon Pundilio's concerning, the 
at did Þervice-Book and its Rubricks, was not (in m 
ot theÞpinion) an Argument of his ſufficiency in Af- 
Hairs of State, About the ſame time they paſſed 
B,n Act (which the _ conſented to) for a Tris» 
Fo - 


ennial 


38 The Diffow of the 


exnial Parliament , wherein was Ena&ed., That 
after the preſent Parliament there ſhould be a' Par Jis 
lament'call'd by the King within the ſpace of three? 
years, and fo from three years to three years, tos # 
meet at Weſtminſter upon a certain day named i in th# bo 


Ad. 2 
B. But what if -the King did not call y: 
tit 


finding 'it perhaps! -imconvenient or Hurtful to 
the Safety or' Peace of his People, which God hath 'm 
put into his Charge ? for I do not well comprehend # z 
how any Soveraign can well keep a People in orda ia 
when his hands are ticd, or when he hath any othe 1M 
Obligation upon him, than the benefit of thoſe he th 


Governs. And at this time. for any thing you . 
told me, they acknowledgcd the King for rheir So- - 


Vcraign. 


"*R 


ZI 1 


A. I know not, but ſuch was the 4&; And b 
| ft was farther Enad7 ed, That if the King did 'F 
it not by his own command , then the Lord 
Chancelloar  or' the Lord Keeper tor the time; 
being? ſhould ſend out the Writs of Summons: fo 
And if the Chancellour refuſed, then the She- hc 
riffs of the ſeveral Counties of themſelves, at; th 
the next Cornty-Courts - before the day ſet down Joi 
tor the Parliaments meeting, ſhould proceed to ' 
the*EleCtion of the members tor the faid Panlia-J 
ment. 

B.' But what if the Sheriff refuſed ? 
- 4. T think they were to -be ſworn to it; but! 


[ 
| me 
! Me 
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for that and other particulars, I refer _ to the? ſatc 
HAcls - 
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Tha  B. To whom =o — be Fare __ there 
'Par-Jis no Parliament ? 
three 4. No doubt but to the King , whether there 
rs. toFbe a Parliament fitting/or no, 
n the B. Then, the King may Relcaſe them of their 
Jo, 
| it A. Bchides, they. obtained of the King the put- 
11 to {ting down the Star-Chamber, and the High Com- 
hath :mithon Courts, 
hends B. Beſides, if the King upon the refuſal ſhould 
xrdq fall upon ther in Anger, Who ſhall (the Parlia- 
the; Ment not ſitting) Protect either the Chancellor or 
e he the Sheriffs in their Diſobcdience ? 


i 


$9. } 4. I pray you do not ask me any Reaſon of 
Afuch things I underftand no better than you: 
I tell you onely an ,Aﬀt paſſed to that purpoſe: 
And and was figned by the King in the middle of | 
did *February , a little before the Arch-Biihzp wa; 
ord {ent to the Tower, Befides this Bill, the tw.» 
ime / Houſes of Parliament agrecd upon another, where- 
ns: Jin it was enacted, That the preſent Parliament 
he- ſhould continue till both the Houſes did conſent to 
at; the Diſſolution of it 3 which Bill alſo the King 
wn © *Signed the ſame day he Signed the Warrant for the 
to: Exccution of the Earl of Strafford. 
lia- | 
; B. What a great Progreſs made the Parlia- 
{ment towards the end of the moſt ſeditious 
ie fre do ot both Houſes in jo little time! They 
hey fate down in November, and now it was Mayz 
| in this. ſpace of time, which is but half a - 
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year . they ,won from. -the- Kin the Adherencegn0! 
which was due to him from his People : they ${an 
drove his faithfulleft Servants from him , be-Yan« 
headed the Earl of Strafford , Impriſoned the/Jthe 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, obtained a Triennial902 


Parliament after their Own Diſſolution, and a con-* the 
tinuance of thcir own fitting as long as they lif- W: 
ed; which laſt amounted to a total extin&ion of #thc 
the Kings Right in caſe that ſuch a grant were :80 
valid ; which I think it is not,unleſs the Soveraignty & ye! 
it ſelf be in plain terms renounced 3 which it was © 

not. But what money by way of Subſidie or other- 

wiſe, did they grant the King in recompence of all the 
theſe his large conceſſions ? ;to 


A. None at all, but often promiſed they would: a5 
make him the moſt glorious King that ever was in- the 
England, which were words that paſſed well e&* he 
nough for welmeaning with the Common People, © NO 

B. But the Parliament was contented now: | dc 
for 1 cannot imagine what they ſhould defire./ W! 
more from the King, than he had now granted W: 
them. 2 wc 
A. Yes, they defired the whole and abſolute ? an 


Soveraignty, and to change the Monarchical Go- . be 


vernment into an Oligarchy, that is to ſay, to make © Pa 
the Parliament, conlilting of a few Lords, and a-. at 
bout 400 Commoners, abſolute in the Soveraign-} 
ty for the preſent, and ſhortly after to lay the: th 
houſe of Lords aſide, for this was the deſign of} th 
the Presbyterian Miniſters, who taking themſelves} to 
to be, by Divine right, the oncly Lawful gover-? - 
; ners2 


* 


enceznors of the Church , endeavoured -to bring the- 
they ſame Form of Government into the Civil State 3 
be-Zand as the Spiritual Laws were to be made by. 
theFtheir Syzods, fo their Civil Laws ſhould be 
nial#made by the Houſe of Commons; who, as they 
-on-# thought , would no leſs be ruled by them after- : 
lik-3 wards , than formerly they had been : Wherein 
| of }they were deceived, and found themſelves out- 
vere 7 gone by their own Diſciples, though not in.Malice,. 
Nty BY yet in Wit. . 
was  BÞB, What followed after this ? 
1er- £4. In Aupu}t following, the King ſuppoſing. 
Fall the had a Ct te Phan 
to proceed no farther againſt him, took a jour- 
{ney into Scotland, to fatisfhe his Subjects there, 
uld- as he had done here ; intending perhaps fo to gain 
- in. their good wills, that in caſe the Parliament 
e- : here ſhould levy Arms againſt him 3 they, ſhould 
:not be aided by the Scots > wherein he allo was 
w: deceived, for though they ſeemed fatisfied with 
ire. } what, he did-(whereof one thing was his- giving 
ted | way to the Abolition of Epiſcopacy), yet after- 
3; wards they made a League. with the Parliament, 
ate } and for moncy (when the King began to have the 
"0- . better of the Parliament) invaded England in the 
ke : Parliaments Quarrel : but this was a Year or two 
a- after, 
n-} *B. Before you go any. farther, I deſire to know: 
he: the ground and original of that Right which either: 
of | the Houſe of Lords, or Houſe of Commons, or both: 
2? together,pretend to, 
 A..It 1s a queſtion of things ſo long paſt, that 
E. 4, they: 


Trojan War, without other Qbligations, than 34 


they are now forgotten 3 Nor have we any thing }, 
to conjeure by, but the Records of our own! 
Nation, and ſome ſmall and obſcure frag ments $ 
of Roman Hiſtories: And for the Records, ſeeing F : 
they are of things only done ſometimes julily, 
ſometimes unjuſtly, you can never by them know. : 
what Right they had , but only what Right thcy A. 
pretended. | F 
B. Howlſoever,let me know what light we have © 
in this matter from the Roman Hiſtories. I 
A. It. would be too long, and an uſeleſs digref- * 
ſion , 'to cite all the Anticnt Authors that ſpeak 7 
of the Forms of thoſe Common-wealths which 
were amongſt our fir Arceltors, the Saxons and ': 
other Germans , and of other Nations , from 3: 
whom we derive the Titlzs of Honour now in 
uſe in England 3 Nor will it be potſible to de- ! 
rive from them any Arguments of Right , but : 
only Examples of Fact , which by the Ambition 3 
of Potent Subjects have bcen oftner unjuſt than o-: 7 
therwiſe : and for thoſe Saxons or Angles, that in 
antient_ times by ſeveral Invaſions made them- & 
ſelves Matters of this Nation, they were not in © 
themſelves one Body of a Common-wealth , but * 
only a League of divers Petty German Lords | 
and States, ſuch as was the Grecian Army in the F, ... 


4 
( 


that which proceeded from their own Fear and "Fu 

Weakneſs: Nor were theſe Lords for the moſt &,,1 

part the Soveraigns at home in their own # the 

Country , but choſen by the People, for the #;z. 

Captains of the Forces they brought with _ po 
| And 3 
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DB ZAnd therefore -it _ was 'not without Equity, that 
1 Svhcn they had congitcr'd any part of the Land, 
nts &nd made ſome one of them King thereof, the '- 
"> Sc ſhould have greater Priviledges than * the 
FCommon People and Souldiers3 amongſt which 
Priviledges, a man may ealily conjecture this to 
Þec one 3 That they ſhould bz made acquainted, 
&nd be of Councit with him that hath the 
Soveraignty in matters of Government , and-' 
Have the Greateſt 'and moſt Honourable Ofhces, 
both in Peace and War: But becauſe there can be 
po Government, where there is more than one 
Soveraign, it cannot be inferr'd, that they had a ' 
Light to oppoſe the King's reſolutions by force, 
Nor to enjoy thoſe Honours and Places longer 
"ut Fhan they ſhould continue good Subje&s. And 
& wwe hnde that the Kings'of England: did' upon 
can Gray great occaſion call them together, by the 
pame of Diſcreet and Wiſe Men of the Kingdom, 


0-' and hear their Counſels, and make them Judges 
"m fot all Cauſes, that during their Sitting were 
T- Fbrought before them. But as he Summoned 
in! 


Zthem at his own pleaſure 3 fo had he alfo ever 
ut Zat his pleaſure Power to Diſſolve them. The 
as ZNormans allo, that deſcended from the Germans 
he 4as we did, had' the ſame Cuſtoms in this partt- 
an *cular 3 and by this means this Priviledge have the 
nd FLords to be of the King's greas5 Council , and 
oft Z when they were Aiſemblcd, to ve the highcſt of 
\n #the King's Courts of Juſtice, continued fill after 
he $the Conquett to this day. But though therebe 
T- Famongit the Loxds, divers Names or Titles of 

| | Fs Honour, 


1d |: 


06 _ TheÞffowof the | 
" Honour ,' yet they have their Priviledge by the Þ® 
only name of Baron , a name received from the 
antient Gaxlr, amongſt whom that name ſigni- F) 
tied the King's Man, or rather one of his greatF 
Men : By which it ſcems to me, that though they 7 h 
gave him Counſel when he requir'd it, yet they? 
had no Right to make War upon him if he didy, 
not- follow 1t. | 2 

B. When began firſt the Houſe of Commons"< 
to be part of the King's great Council ? T 

A. 1do not doubt, but that before the Con- 
queſt, ſome Diſcreet Men, and known to be {6 by 
by the King, were called by ſpecial Writ to bt. 
of the ſame Council, though they were not Lords'! 
But that is nothing to the Houſe of Commons 7”. 

The Knights of Shires and Burgeſſcs were ne? 
| ver called to Parliament, for ought that I know? 

till the beginning of Edward the Firit, or the lat3 

ter end of the Reignof Henry the Third, immedi # 
ately after the misbehaviour of the Barons 3 an(# 
tor ought any man knows , were called on puw#z 
poſe to weaken the Power of the Lords, whids 
_ they had {ſo freſhly abuſcd, Before the tins 
of Henry the Third, the Loxds were Dcſccndeg 
molt of them from ſuch, as in the Invations 
and Conqueſts of the Germans, were Peers and 
tcllow-Kings, till one was made King of them alls 

and their Tenaz.ats were their Subjects , as it 8 
at this day with the Lords of France, But aftd 
the time of Henry the Third , the Kings bcgal 
to 'make Lords in the place ef them whoſe Itluf 
* failed, Titularly only, without the Land bg 
| longin 
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the Yonging to their Title 3 and+ by that means their 


Eble to make a- Party againſt the King , though 


Zchat they were part of the Kings Council: at all, 


10n;220r Judges over. other- men 3 although it cannot 


. _ well as the Advice of any other. But I do not- 


ive Advice 3 but only. in caſe they had any Peti- 
ions for redreſs of. Grievances, to be ready there 
ith them, whilft the King had his Great Coun» 
*Xil about ' him. | 

But neither they., nor the Lords , could preſent 
-2to the King, as a Grievance, That the King took 
. upon him to make the Laws, to chuſe his own 
Privy-Council, to raiſe Money and Souldiers, to 
Fdefend the Peace and Honour of tne Kingdome, to. 
3 make Captains in his Army , to make Governours 
- 4 Of his Cattles whom hepleaſed 3 for this had been 
Zto tell the King, that it was one of. their Grievan= 
- @ ccs that he was King, | 

B,. What did the Parliament do whilft the King 
Z was in Scotland ? | 
A. The King went in Azgnft, after which the 
4 Parliament, September the 8th, adjourn'd till the 
3 20th of Ofober, and the King returned: about 
7.8 the end of November following , in which t me 


105” 
TTenants being. bound no longer to ſerve them. * 
gn the Wars, they grew every day. leſs. and les. 
they hey continued (hilt to be his Great Council : And- 
Fas their Power: decreaſed , ſo the Power of the. 
dig Houſe of Commons increaſed. But I do not hnde - 
#e denied, but- a. hy may ask their Advice, as- 


Hnde that the end of , their Summoning was to: 


# the mot Scditious of both. Houſes, and which . 


had E 


Fe 
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The Htſtowy of the - 
had _ the Changes of Government, and 
to caſt off. Monarchy, (but yet had not Wit «& 
notgh to. ſet up another. Government in its 
= > and conſequently left- it to the Chance c 

ar ) made a Cabal amongft themſelves , in} 
which they proje&ted , how by ſeconding ones 
another, to Govern the Houſe of Commons jj 
and invented how to put the Kingdome by the 
Power of that Houſe ito a Rebellion , whichZ 
they then called a Poſture of Defence , againſt 
{uch Dangers from abroad, as they themſelves” 
ſhould feign and publiſh. Belides, whilſt the; 
King was in Scotland, the Triſh Papitis got to- 
gether a great Party , with an Intention to Maſ-7 
{acre the Protettants there , and had laid a De-* 


wal 


figne for the ſeizing of Dablin-Catile, Ofober the? 


> 
bas] 


20th, where the King's Officers of. the Govern-} F 

' ment of the Country made their Relidence 3 and} F 

had effected it , had it not been Diſcovered the? was 

Night betore. The manner of the Diſcovery, and} Co! 

the Murders they committcd in the Country afterÞ# the 

wards, I nced not tcl you, fince the whole StonF tou! 

of it is extant, Z ablc 

B. I wonder they did not expect and provide} Qu 

for a Rebcllion in Ireland, afloon as they begang to t 

+ to quarrel with the King in England « For wag get! 

there any body ſo ignorant, as not to know thaty onh 

. the Triſh Papitis did long for a Change of Relizyz cou 
gion there, as well as the Fresbytcrians in 

- England ? Or that in gencral the Triſh Nationff tha 

did hate the name of Subjection to England, ons - 

_ conld longer be quiet, than they feared an ArF pre 

| | myp.. 
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my out of England to chaſtize them? What bet- | 
ter time then could they take for their Rebel - 
lion than this , wherein -they were encouraged, 
not only by our Weakneſs, cauſed by this Divi- 
inFfon between the King and his Parliament, -but 
1Falſo by the Example of the Presbyterians, both 
;Fof the Scotch and Engliſh Nation? But what did 
be Parliament do upon this occaſion in the _ $ 
7 bſence ? 
# A. Nothing, but conſider what, uſe they mighe 
3make of it to their own ends 3 partly by imputing 
Git to the Kings evil Counſellors, and partly by 
Zoccaſion thereof to demand of the King the 
ZPower of preſſing and Oxdering of Soul i 
# which Power whoſoever has, has alſo without 
he# doubt the whole Soveraignty. 
n-} B, When came the King back ? 
nd? A. He came back the 25th of November, and 
he: was welcomed with the Acclamations of the 
nd? Common People, as much as if he had been 
r# the moſt beloved 'of the Kings before him 3; but 
n# found not a Reception by the Parliament anſwer- 

Z able to it, They preſently began to pick new 
d&#F Quarrels againſt him, out of cvery thing he ſaid 
anF to them; December the ſecond the King callcd to- 
ag? gether both Houſes ot Parliament, and then did 
aty only recommend unto them the raiting of Suc- 
1i$ cours for Ireland. 

ij B What Quarrel could they pick out of 
| that ? 

A. None 3 but in order thereto, as they may 

pretend, they —_ a Bill in Agitation to aflert 


the of 
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' the Power. of Levying and Preſſing Souldiers to 
the two: Houſes of the Lords and Commons z 
which -was as much, as to'take from the King 
the Power of the Mzlitia, which is in effe& the 
whole Soveraign Power : For-he that hath the 
Power of Levying and Commanding of the 
Souldiers, hath all other Rights of SoveraigntyM.. 
which he ſhall pleaſe to claim. The King hear-f 
ing of it, called the Houſes of Parliament to-f 
gether 'again on December the 14th. and then) 
- prefſed again the buſineſs of Treland, as there was! 
need 3 (for all this while the Triſþ were mur-} 
dering the Engliſh in Ireland , and firengthening} Lo 
themſelves againſt the Forces they expected to! c 
come out of England : )) and withal told themJ* 
He took notice of the Bill in agitation for Preſſing® 
of Souldiers 3 and that He was content it ſhould? M; 
paſs with a Salvo Fare both for Him and them,? f 
becauſe the preſent time was unreaſonable ol 
diſpute it in. | $4 
B. What was there nnreafonable in this? 7 0D 
- A. Nothing ; What's unreaſonable is onefi ©* 
Queſtion, what they quarrellcd at, is another: 
They quarrclled at this, that His Majeſty took! 
notice of the Bill while it was in Debate in the 
Houſe of Lords, before it was preſented to Him} 
1n the Courſe of Parliament : And alſo that Hef 
ſhewed Himſclf diſpleaſed with thoſe that pro- 
pounded the third Bill ; both which they de- 
clared to be againſt the Priviledges of Parliament, 
and Pctitioned the King to give them Repara- 
tion againſi thoſe by whoſe evil Council _ Was 
induce 


{ 
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_ nduced tot, that they might receive condigne 
ing : niſhment. | : MOL RATS ons 
B. This was, cruel proceeding : Do not the 
ings of England uſe to fit in the Lords Houſe 
hen they pleaſe ? And was not this Bill then in 
debate in the Houſe of Lords ? It is a ſtrange 
PYBhing, that a man ſhould be lawfully in the com- 
: ad pany of men, where he muſt needs hear and fee 
oo bat they fay or do and yet muſt not take 
-"Bnotice of 'it, ſo much as to the ſame Company 3 
BFor though the King was not. preſent ;;at the © 
vr Debate it (elf, yet it was lawful for any of the 
T2FLords to make him acquainted with it. Any one 
0 of the Houſe of Commons, though not” preſent 
= "Fat a Propoſition, or Debate, in the Houſe; never- 
5 theleſs hearing of 'it from. ſome of his Fellow- 
"2 Members, may certainly , not only take notice 
"4 of it, but alſo ſpeak to it in the Houſe of 
Z Commons ; But to make the King give up his 
Z Friends and Councellors to them, to be put to 
E Death, Banithmente, or Impriſonment, for their 
good Will to him, was ſuch a Tyranny over a 
King, no King cver exerciſed over any Subje, 
but in caſes of Treaſon, or Murder 3 and ſeldome 
then. 
5 A. Preſently hereupon grew a kinde of War 
betwcen the Pecrs of Parliament, and thoſe cf 
the Secretarics, and other able Men that were 
with the King. For upon the 15th of December 
they ſent to the King a Paper , called a Remon- 
ſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdome, and with it 
a Petition , both which they cauſed to be pu- 
blithed 


the 
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bliſhed 3 in the Remonſirance they complained « 
certain miſchievous Deſigns of a Malignant Party,* 
then before the beginning of the Parliament; 
grown ripe : And did ſet forth. what means had 
been uſed for the preventing of it by the Wif- 
dome of the Parliament 3 what Rubs they had 
found therein z what courſe was fit to be taken 
for the reſtoring and eltabliſhing the Antient Ho- 
nour, Greatneſs and Safety of the Crown andi# 
Nation. And of thoſe Deſigns the Promoters] > 
and Acors were, they ſaid, _ . 

I. Jeſuits and Papilts. | ; 

2, The Biſhops, and part of the Clergy, thatF5* 
cheriſh Formality as a ſupport of their own Ec-F 
clefiaſtical Tyranny and Uſurpation. | 
© 3, Counſellors and Courtiers, that for privatcf 
ends (they ſaid) had engaged themſelves to far-y 
ther the Intereſts of ſome Forreign Princes, J 
.  B. It may well be that ſome of the Biſhops, Y 
and alſo ſome of the Court may have, in purſuity * 
of their private Interelk , done ſomething in- 
diſcreetly, and perhaps wickedly therefore I pray © 
you: to tell me.particularly , what their Crimes 
were : for methinks the king ſhould not have 
'conniv'd at any thing againſt his own Supreme 
Authority. 

A. The Parliament were not very keen a- 
gainlt them that were againſt the King. They 
made -no doubt, but all they did was by theff 
King's Command.but accuſed thereof the Biſhops 
Counſcllors , and Courtiers 3 as being a more} 


mannerxly way of acculing the King himſelf, and 
| deta} 
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1 rfcfaming him'to his Subjects... For the truth is, 
ry, Charge they brought againſt them was ſo ge- 
| : - 
ne- 74! > as not to be called an Accuſation , but ral- 
hadÞg- As firſt , They faid, they nouriſhed Quelti- 
Vith's of Prerogatives and Liberty between the King 
add bis People, to the end, that ſeeming much ad- 
Ged to His Majeities Service, they might get 
Scmſclves into places of greateft Trutt and Power 
the ILingdom, 
& B.. How could this be called ari Accuſation , in 
Wnich there is no Fact for any Accuſers to apply 
cir proof to , or their Witneſſes ? For, granting 
at theſe Queltions of Prerogative had been mo-. 
fd by thein who can prove that their End was to 
Sin to themſclves and Friends the Places of Truft 
Id Powcr in the Kingdom ? 
x 4. A ſecond Accuſation was , that they endea- 
Youred to ſuppreſs the Purity and Power of Reli- 
10N, . 
Z B. That's Canting)} it is not in Mans power to 
_Eppreſs the power of Religion. 
A. They meant , that they ſuppreſt the Do- 
trine of the Presbytcrians 3 that is to ſay, the ve- 
y Foundation of their Parliaments Treacherous 
rctenſ1ons, 
A third , That they cheriſhed Arminians, Pa- 
.Fiſts, and Libertines (by which thcy meant the 
ommon Proteſtants that meddle not with Dif- 
utes) to the end they might compoſe a body , fit 
Þ a&t according to their Counſels and Reſolu- 
Fions. 
A fourth, That they endeavonred to put the. 


King 


I72 "The Hiſtow-of the 
King upon other courſes of raiſing Money , tha 
by the ordinary way of Parliaments. Judge wheſtt 
ther theſe may be properly called Accuſations , af} « 
not rather {pightful Reproaches of the King's Gofſne 
vernment. L 
. B, Methinks this laſt was a very great faultShe 
for what good could there be in putting the Kin 
upon any odd courſe of getting Money , wha a! 
the Parliament was willing to ſupply him as far a 1 
to the ſecurity of the Kingdom , or to the honouſghe 
of the King ſhould be neceſſary ? ha 

A. But I told you before they would give hin 
none, but with a condition he ſhould cut off thi$ 
Heads of whom they pleaſed, how faithfully ſoeve 
they had ſeryd him; and if he would have 
crificed all his Friends to their Ambition , ye 
' they would have found other excuſes to deng: 
him Subſidies 3 for they were reſulved to take fron 
him the Soveraign Power to themſelves , whid 
they could never do , without taking great can 
that he ſhould have no Money at all. In th 
next place, they put into the Remonſtrance , a 
faults of them whoſe Council the King followed 
all thoſe things which ſince the beginning of thi 
King's Reign were by them miſ-liked , whethafC 
faults or not , and whereof they were not able ti 
judge for want of knowledge of the Cauſes ani 
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Motives that induced theKing to do them,and werghble. 
known only to the King himſelt, and ſuch of higj F 
Privy-Council as he revealed them to. ; df t 

B. But what were thoſe particular pretendeſj F 
faults ? 


qQuet 
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A. Firſt , The Diſſolution of his laſt Parliament 
Oxford. h ; 
Secondly , The Diſſolution of his Second Parlia» 
nent, being in the ſecond year of his Reign. 
Thirdly , The Diffolution of his Parliament in 
aultFhe fourth year of his Reign. 
king Fourthly, The fruitleſs Expedition againſt 
whe ales. 
ar 2 Fifthly , The Peace made with Spain, whercby 
nouſthe Palatinat's Canſe was deſerted , and left to 
hargeable and hopeleſs Treaties. 
hin Sixthly , The ſending of Commiſſions to raiſe 
 thifoney by way of Loan. 
# Seventhly, Raiſing of Ship-money. 
 Eighthly, Enlargements of Forreſts, contrary to 
Magna Charta. | 
- Ninthly, The deſignment of Engrofling all the 
un-powder into one hand, and keeping it in the 
Wiower of London. JET 
& Tenthly , A Deſign to bring in the uſe of Braſs- 
Money, 
 Eleventhly, The Fines, Imprifonments, Stigma- 
zings, Mutilations, Whippings, Pillories, Gaggs, 
- thEConfinements and Baniſhments, by Sentence in the 
Court of Star-Chamber, 
Twelfthly, The Diſplacing of Judges. 
Thirteenthly , The Illegal Acts of Council-Ta- 
BOIic, 
" hig Fourteenthly , The Arbitrary and Illegal Power 
df the Earl-Marthals Court. 
1d} Fifteenthly, The Abuſes in Chancery, Exche- 
quer-Chambcr, and of Wards. 
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Sixteenthly ; The ſelling of Titles of Honour Ype 
of Judges and Serjeants Places , and other Ofhth: 
nah, pa oY # 

Seventeenthly, The Inſolence of Biſhops , and 
other Clerks, in Suſpenſions, Excommunications F© 
and Degradations of divers painful ,- and learned $4c 
and piqus, Minifters. be1:4 pu! 

B. Were there any ſuch Miniſters Degraded, DeFyth 
prived, or Excommunicated ? | 

A. I cannot tell z but I remember I have heard 
threatned divers painful, unlearned, and Scditioufat 
Minitters. - Free 

Eighteenthly, The Exccſs of Severity of the High 
Committion-Court. n 

Nineteenthly , The Preaching before the Kingſo! 
againſt the property of the Subje& , and for theſſthc 
Prerogative of the King above the Law , and digot 
vers Other petty quarrels they had to the Govern-Þt 
ment 3 whicty though they were laid upon thigg#1<: 
Fadion, yet they knew they would fall. upon thefſvou 
King himſelf in the judgment of the people, toys! 
whom by Printing it was communicatcd, $0 

n 

Again, After the Diſſolution of the ParliamentÞaid 
May the fifth 1640. they find other faults 3 as-theſſ« 
Diſſolution it ſelf 3 the Impriſoning ſome Mem-$i0! 
bers of both Houſes 3 a forced Loan of Moncyaid 
attempted in London 3 the continuance of the Cons h: 
vocation when the Parliament was ended 3 and theſpeck 
favour ſhewed to Papilis by Secretary WindebankPub 
and others. | [na | = 

B, All this will go currant with common) t 

people 
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10ur people for Miſ-government : and- for faults ' of 
Ofthe King's 3 -though. ſome of - them were 'Misfor- 
tunes 3 and both the - Miſ-fortunes and the 
an{Miſpgovernment ( if any +iwere ) were the faults 
,ons of the Parliament , who by denying to give him 
ned Money, did both fruſtrate his Attempts abroad, and 
put him upon thoſe extraordinary ways (which 

| DeFthey call Illegal) of raiſing Money at home. 


card} 4. You fee what a heap of Evils they have 
tiouraiſed to make a ſhew of ill-Government to the 
People , which they ſecond with an enumeration 
Highſof the many ſervices they have done the King , 
in overcoming a great many of. them , : though 
KingÞnot all , and in divers other thingsz and fay, that 
- theſthough they had contracted a Debt to the Scots 
| di$of twenty two thouſand pound, and granted fix 
ern-Sublidies, and a Bill of Pole-money worth fix Subſt- 
thigdics more , yet that God had fo bleſſed the Endea- 
 theſvours of this Parliament ,' that the Kingdom. was a 
 togainer by it: and then follows the Catalogue of 
thoſe good things they had done for the King and 
ingdom. For the Kingdom they had done (they 
cntffaid) theſe things 3 They had aboliſhed Ship-mo- 
theſſiey > They had taken away Coat and Conduct- 
>m-Þnoney , and other Military Charges , which they 
neyFaid amounted to little leſs than the Ship-money 3 
on-FThat they had ſupprett all Monopolies, which they 
theſteckoned -above a Millioa yearly ſaved by the 
ankPubjet 3 That they had quelled Living Grie- 
ﬀances , meaning Evil Counſcllors and Actors, 
zonÞy the Death of my Lord Strafford5» by the _ 
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' +, of the Chancdllor Finch, and of Secretary Finds + 
bank, by the Imprifonment of the Arch-biſhop give 
Canterbury , and. Judges 3 that they had paſt a BilſSub) 
for a Triennial Parliament-, and another for thi. B 
Continuance of the preſent Parliament , till theyſgive 
ſhould think fit to DifStve themſelves. very 
B. That is to ſay, for ever, if they be ſuffered{iKin; 
But the ſum of all thoſe things , which they hadSub) 
done for the Kingdom, is, that they had leſff=niev 
it without Government, without Strength , withgFay 
out Money , without Law , and without gooÞum 
Council. B 
A. They reckoned alſo putting down of the Higt 
Commiſhon , and the abating of the Power of the 
Council-Table, and of the Biſhops, and they 
Courts 3 the taking away of unneceſſary Cerema 
nies in Religion 3 removing of Miniſters from theuſ 
Livings that were not of their Faction, and putf 
ting in ſuch as were. 
B. All this was but their own, and'not the Kingſua 
domes buſineſs, | Peti 
A. The good they had done'the King was, firſt F 
(they faid)the giving of 25000 /, a Month for theſſhop 
Relict of the Northern Counties. Buch 
B. What need of Relicf had the Northern morqnen 
than the reſt of the Counties of England ? S 
B. Yes, In the Northern Counties were quarte4Lo 
_ red the Scotch Army , which the Parliament call'dÞric 
in to oppoſe the King 3 and conſequently theieſaffai 
arter was to be diſcharged. þ! 
B. True, but by the Parliament that call'd thempeſct 


A. But 
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inde A. But they ſay no , and that this Money was , 
pP 4 = 4 King, becauſe he is bound to protect his 
| BilſSubjcas. j 
' thij. B. He is no farther bound to that, than they to | 
theylgive him Money wherewithal to do it. This is 

very great Impudence, to raiſe an Army againſt the 
redKing, and with that Army to oppreſs their fellow-' 
hadSubjccts, and then require that the King ſhould re- 
lefÞicve them 3 that is to ſay , be at the Charge: of 
ithPaying the Army that was raiſed to fight againſt . 
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B, Nay farther, they put to the Kings Accompts 
lighfſthe 30000 JU. given to the Scots , without which 
theſthey would not have Invaded England 3 belides ma+- - 
heigny other things that I now remember not. 
moſ# B. I did not think there had been ſo-great Im- 
heifpudence and Villany in Mankind, 
Out 4. You have not obſerv'd the world long e- 
nough to ſee all that's ill : Such was their Remon- 
ng-irance, as I have told you 3 with it they ſent a 
Petition containing three points. 
rt Firſt, That His Majeſty would deprive the Bi- 
thehops of their Votes in Parliament , and remove 
Buch Oppreſſions in Religion , Church-Govern- 
orenent and Diſcipline, as they had brought in. 
Secondly, That he would remove from his 
teCouncil all ſuch as ſhould promote the Peoples 
FdGricvances , and Imploy in his great and publigk 
eicfkiffairs ſuch as the Parliament ſhould conhde in. | 
Thirdly, That he would not give away the Lands 
:mEſcheated to the Crown by the Rebellion in Tre- 
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B. This laſt point, methinks, was not wiſd 

put in at. this time 3 it ſhould have been reſerv. 
till they had ſabdued the Rebels, againſt what 
_ "there were yet no Forces ſent over : *Tis. lik 
ſelling the Lions Skin, before they had kill'd hin, 
But what anſwer was made to the other two Pn 
poſitions ? 
* ol What anſwer ſhould be made but a Dy 
nial ? | 
About the ſame time the King himſelf Exh 
bited Articles againſt fix perſons of the Parliz 
ment, five whereof were of the Houſe. of Cong ; 
mons, and one of the Houſe of Lords, accuin 
them of High Treaſon : and upon the fourth « 
Zan. went himſelf to the Houſe of Common. 
to demand thoſe five of them 3 but private nc 
tice having been -given by ſome Treacherou 
perſon about the King, they had abſented the 
ſelves, and- by that means fruſtrated His 
jeſties intention : and after he was gone, thi 
Houſe making a hainous matter of it, and 
High Breach of their Priviledges, adjourned the 
ſelves into London, there to fit as a Gener: 
Committee, pretending they were not ſafe aff 


Weſtminſter, for the King, when he went to thq;... 


Houſe to demand thoſe perſons, had ſomewhat 


more attendance with him ( but not ctherwilg 
agyned than his ſervants uſed to be) than he orf;; 


dinarily hadz and would not be pacified (thoug} 
the King did afterwards wave the profecution ,z. 
of thoſe perſons) unleſs he would zl{o diſcover;- 
to them thoſe that gave him Counſel to go 8 

that 
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Thar manner” to the Pafrliament-Houſe, to the 
end they might receive _condign' puniſhmenr, 
JU ybich was the Word they uſed inſtead, of Cru 


Por elty. | 
Fro 2. This was'a harfh Demata': Was it'fror e- 
- Fc that the King ſhould forbear'his Enemics, 
'F but alſo that he muſt betray his Friends ? If they 
>. 1.8 thus Tyrannize over the King before they have 
« joll gorren the Soveraign Power into their Hands, 
ar how will they Tyrannizeover their Fellow: Subs 
_ jets when they have gotten ie? 7 
my A. Soas they did. ut 


B. How long ſtaid that Committee in Los 
TOE: dow ? 


"7 ..4. Not above 2 or 3 Days, and then were 
hg brought from London ro the Parliament-Houſe 


by Water in great Triumph guarded with a tu: 
1h] T multnous number-of Armed Men, 'there to fit in 
a ſecurity in defpite of the King, and make Trai- 
hem} (rOuS' Ats againſt Him, ſuch and as many as 
ner EY lifted, and under favor of rheſe Tutniullts, 
_ frighten away fromthe Houſe of Peers all 
<— ſuch'ss were not of their own FaCtion 5 fer ar 
_ this time the Rabble wasſd inſdlent, that ſcarce 
«wiſh 20. of rhe- Biſhops durſt'go -to' the Houlſe' for 
- off ear of Viotence upon their Perſons: infomuch 
a that Twelve' of them excuſed themſelves: of 
1tion COM1INg thither, and by way of Petitton to the 
ove King remonſtrared' that they were not permis- 
o it ed'to go quietly ro the Performance of that Du- 
thafty, and proteſting againſt all Dererminarions as 
of none Ettect, thar ſhould paſs in the _ of 
Gy | 


120 The Oiſfozy of the 
Lords. during their forced Abfence , - which the 
Houſe of Commons taking hold of, ſent up to rhe 
Peers, one of their Members to accute rhem 
of High Treaſon ; whereupon Ten of them were 


ſetvt to the Tower, after which time there was | 


no more words of their High Treaſon, but there 
paſſed a Bill, by which they were deprived of 
their Votes in Parliament : And to this Bill they 
got the Kings aſſent, and in the beginning of 
September, after they Voted the Biſhops ſhould 
have no more to do in the Government of the 
Church , bur to this they had not the Kings 
Aſſent, the War being now begun. 

B. what made the* Parliament fo averſe to 
Epiſcoyacy, and eſpecially the Houſe of Lords, 
whereof the Biſhops were Members: For I ſec 
no reaſon why they ſhould do it to gratifie a 
number of poor Pariſh Prieſts that were Presby- 
terians, and that were never likely to ſerve the 
Lords; but on the contrary, to do their beff, 
to pull down their power, and ſubject them to 
their Synods and Claſſes. 

A. Far the Lords, very few of them did 
perceive the intention of the Presbyterians, and 
beſides. that, they durit not, I believe, oppoſe 
the Lower Houſe. | Oo 

B. But why were the Lower Houſe fo carncſt 
againſt them ? | / 

A. Becauſe they meant to make uſe of their 
Teners; and with pretended -Sanctity, to make 
the King ard his Party odious to the People, 
by whoſe help they were to ſet up A, 
has an 
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and Depole the King, or to- let him have the Ti- 
tle only ſolong as he ſhould Act for their-purpo - 
ſes : Bur not only-the Parhamenr, but ina man- 
ner all the-People of England, were their Enemies 
npon the account of their behaviour, as being 
(they ſaid) too imperious, This was all thar 
was colourably laid to:their charge z the mainof 
the putting them down was the Envy of the Pres- 
byterians, that-incenſed the People againſtthem, . 
and againſt:Epiſcopacy it ſelf. 

B. -How would the- Presbyterians have the 


'Church-to be-Govern'd? . 


A. By National and Provincial Synods. 

B. Is not this to make the- National Aſſembly 
an Arch-Biſkap, and the Provincial Aſſembly ſo 
many Biſhops ? 

. Yes, but every Miniſter ſhall have-the de- 
kit of ſharing the Government, and .conſe- 
cuently of being able to be reveng'd on them 
that-do not adimire their Learning, and help to 
fill their Purſes, and win to their Service > Shan 
that do. 

B. Tis a hard Caſe, that there ſhould be 


two-Factions to trouble the -Common-wealth 


without any Intercit of their own, other than 
every perticular man may have ; andrhar their 
Quarreis ſhould be o;ly about opinions; that is, 
about who has tne moſt Learning, as if their 
Learning ought to be the Rule of Governinz 
the wh:le World. Whar i is it they are Learn=d 
12 Is ir Potiticks and Rules of State ? 1 know 
it isCallcd Divinity; But I hear almoſt 'nothins 

2 PI 


7 % hath very mne'1 conduced. tothe Advancement 


f3s "he Yiu!» of the. 

preacht bur matter of Philoſophy ; for Religion | 
init ſelf admits of no Controverſie; Tis a Law 
of the Kingdom, and ought not to be diſputed, 
[ do not think they ptetend to ſpeak with God, 
and know his will by ary other way than reading 
the Scriptures,” whicti we alfo do. 


A. Yes,ſomeof thetn'do, and: g1Ve themfelv E9 


out for Prophets, by extraordinary Inſpiration; A 


but the reſt pretend only (for their Advance- 
ment to Benefices, andchargeof Souls ) agreat- 
er $kill it the Scripts! than other men have by 
reaſon of their breeding in the Univerſities, and 
knowleds there gotten of the Latine Tongue,and 
ſome alſo of the Greek and Hebrew Tongues, 
wherein the Scripture was written ; beſides their 
knowledge of Natural Pluloſophy,, which is there 
publickly taught. | 
B. As for the Latin,*Greek and Hebtew, it 
was once ( to the DeteCtion of the Rowan Fraud, 
and to the Ejection of the Romith Power ) very 
profitable, or rather neceſſary. But now thar is 
done, and we have the Scripture in Engliſh, and 
Preaching i in Engliſh, I ſee no great need of La- 
tin, Greek and Hebrew: ' I ſhould think my {elf 


better qualified by underſtanding well the Lan-, 
guages of our Neighbors, French, Dutch, andy. 


Italian. I think 1t was never ben inthe world 


before the Power of Popes was {ct up, that Phi- 
loſophy was much conducing to Power in a Com- 


mon-weatth. 


A. But Philobphy, together with: Divinity, | 


of 


on; 
1CE- 


| 


| 
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of the Profeſſors thereof,toplaces of; thegreateit 


| Aurhority, next.to the Authority of Kings them- 


{6;1.6s,:;:in molt of.the-Ancjent Kingdoms of the 
world, as is manifeſtly to be. ſeen inthe Hittory 
of tho'e times. | 

B. Ipray.you cite me ſome of the Authors and 
places. oa uioinuag 07! 
A. Firt,what were the Druids of old time 1n 
Britany and France, what; Authority theſe had 


cially in Di2dorus Siculus, the greateit Antiquary 
perhaps thar ever was, Who ſpeaking of the 
Druids(vhich he calls Saroyides)in France, fayes 
thus ; There be-alſyamovgit themeertain Fhilo- 
fophers and Theologians--that /are; exceedingly 
honored, whom they al ufe ag Prophets. | Theſe 
men by. their skill in Augury,- and inſpeCtioninto 
the Boyels of Beaſts ſacrificed, -forerell what is 


you may {' ein Ceſar,Strabr;aud others; and eſpe- 


10 core, and have the, multitiide in ebedience-- 


ty them,andialittle dfren.Jtis acuſtor:amongft 


them, that-no man-may: facrifice withoura Phi- --. 


loſopher,becaufe ( ſay-they )+ men ought not to 


preſent their Thanks: to the -Gods but by them - 
that know the Divine Nature,: and are as it ' 


were.of the: ſame Language-with them ; and 


[that all good things ought by ſach! as theſe:to be- 
ehienttt: ni 6s | 


-prayed for. / ha 


B.. Fean hardly believe thatthoſe Druids were - 


very skilful either in Natural:Philoſophy or: Mo- 
ral W1PA a1 to 75! 


'Tranſmigration of ſouls .froma one hody, to:ano 
G 3 ther, 


. £670 9 74 Webs 2 Ws, 
A. Nor I ; for' they: held .and- taught the 


> 
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ther, as did Pythagoras, which-Opinion,. whe- 
ther they took from himsy' or he from them, 
F cannor-rell. What. were the Wap: in Perſia 
bur Pmilofophers. and+ Aftrologers? You know 
how they came to find our Saviour by the 
Conduct of a Star, either: from Perſia it (elf, 
or from ſome Country more Eaſtward than 
Fudza;: were not theſe in great Authority in 
their Country® And 'are rhey not: in molt 
part of Chriſtendom, thougkt to have been 
Kings? Egypt hath: been thought by many 
the moſt: antient Ringdom and Nation of the 
World; and their Prieſts had the greateſt power 
n Civil Aﬀairs'that! any Subject ever had in 
any Nation.- /'And'! whati were they but Ph 
Iyfophers - and 'Divines 2+ Concerning whom 
the ſame Diodoyns Siculu fays thus; The 
hole Country of Egype being divided into 
tree parts , the: Body of the: Prieſts have One 
as being of moſt "credit with'the:People,. both 
for their Devotion towards the Gods,: and alto 
for their Underſtanding ' gotten by Educati- 
_ on, and preſently after: for generally thoſe 
men in- the greateſt Alfairs of all the King's 
Counſeltors; partly Executing, -and partly in- 
Eirming andi!-Adyiſing;; foretelling 2 him: alſo 
(C by their skill in Aſtrology and Art: in the In- 
'tpeCtion of Sacrifices )” the things that are to 
come; and reading ' to: him out of their Holy 
Books ſuch of the Aﬀtions there Recorded, as 
are profitable.for him to know. "Tis not there 
asinGyetce; one mat, - or 028 woman thathas 
Il & | the 


's 
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the Prieſt-hood, but they are many that attend. . 
the Honors and Sacrifices of the -Gods, and. s: 


leave the ſame Imploymenr to: their poſterity, 


which next to the King have the greateft Powe - 
er and Authority: concerning the Judicature ' 


'J 


n | 


amongſt the /£gyprians, he ſaith thus ; from out. . 


Counſel not inferior to that of frcopages in: 
Athens,or that of the Senate in Lacedemon 5 when 
they are met, being in number thirty, they chule 
one from among themſelves to be Chief Juſtice 5 
and the City whereof he is, ſendeth another in: 
his place: This Chief. Juſtice wore about his 


'neck; hung. in a Gold.Chain,. a Jewel of pre- 
.cious Stones ; - the: name. off which Fewet was 


Truth, which when the Chief Juſtice had put 


on, then began the Pleading, &s. And when the- - | 


Judge had agreed-on the Sentence, then did 


the Chief Juſtice put this Jewel of Truth to one - 


of the Pleas. You ſee now what power was ac- 


quir'd in Civil matters by the Conjuntture of - * 
Philoſopny and Divinity: Let'us come now to - +. | 


the Common- wealth of the Fews; was not the 
Prieſt-hood in a Family (namely the Lewites) as 
well as the Prieſt-hood of e£gypt ? Did not the 
High Prieſt give fudgmenr by the Breaſt-plate of 


' Urim and Thummim? Look upon the Kingdom 


of A4ſhria;; and the Philoſophers and Chaldransy 
had not they Lands and Cities belonging to their 
Family, even in Abratam's time,who dwelt (you 


know) in Ur of the Chaldeans; of theſe the ſame | 
RS G 4 Authot oe 


of the moſt Eminent Cities , Hieropolis, Thebexs ©; 
and Memphis, they choſe Judges, which are a+ *.. 


» —_ 
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author ſays thus ;.The: Chaldeavs: are: a: Set in 
Polticks,likeo thatof the eEgyprian Prieſts;for 
being: ordained for:theſervice 'of the gods they 
ſpend the whole :time' of their life in Philoſo- 
phy, being- of exceeding great reputation in A- 
ttrology; and-pretending much-alſo to Prophe- 


Cy. foretelling things: to come by Purifications 
and;Sacrifices;; anditofrnd out by<ertain Incan- 


tations the preventing;of harm, and the bring-|| . 


ing io-paſs.of good. They have alfo skill in Aug- 
ury and in the: Interpretation of Dreams and 
Wonders; ner are they unskilful in the Art of 
Foretelling by the Inwards of Beaſts ſacriticed, 
and have their. Learihgnot of the Greeks ; for 
+he, Philofaphy. of.:the>Chaldeers goes to their 
Fanply:by :Trddition,:and the Spn::recerves it 
#rom as Father.” - From. Afria let tis paſs into 
wie, and fe whareſtoem the Philoſophers had- 
there, 'Thewhole Multitude ( ſays Drodorus ). of 
the fnaians,. is divided into ſeven parts, whereof 
the: frit is the Body. of the Philaſophers, for 


number the leaſt,burfor eminency the firſt ;. for | 


they arc free fromi Taxes; and as they arenot 
Mafters of others, ſo: are no others Maſters of 
them. By private Men they are called to the Sa-: 
<rihces,and rothe:care of Burials of ghe Dead,as 
being thought: maſt beloved of the -gods,, and: 
8kilful in the Dodtrineconcerning Hell ; and:for 
jthis'.'\lmployment receive Gifts and: Honors 
very conſiderable. - They are alſo of great Uſe 
;xorhePevple of /ndza;for being taken at the be- | 
Zgiuning of the year, inthe great Aſſembly they 


Ll 
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fore- | 
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foretel them of great Drouths,- great Rains, alft - 
.of Winds and,af Sickneſſes, zand' of: whatſoever . 
15 -profitable-forthem t9knowjbeforehand. 
- .TheſameAuthor congarnifgribe;: Laws. of the - 
efEthiopians, faith thus, the Laws of the e/£:hi- 
op:ans leem very ditterent from thoſe of other. - 
Nations; and eſpecially about the Election of 
their Kings: for, the Prieſts propound ſome of . 
the Chief Men among them named.in a Cata-. 
.logue ; and when the God (which accordingtoa : 
certain Cuitom.is..carried about -to Fealtings)) .- 
does accept- of him, the Mulrtitude Elect for - 
their King, and prelently adore and honor him, . 
as a God, put into the Government by.Divine * 
Providence. The King being choſen, he has the + 
-manner of his-Life limited to him by the Laws, . 
and does all other things according to-the Cu .' 
tom of the Country, neirher rewarding nor pui- ? 
niſhing-any man otherwiſe than from the be- 


ginning 1seſtabliſht amongſt them by Law z,nor - 


ule they -to put any man to death, though he be -- 


condemn'd' to jt, bur to ſend ſome Oihcer to 
him with a Tokenof Dearth, who {ceins ne To- : 


ken, :goes preſently to his own hou'e, and kilis : 
himſelf preſently afrer. Burt the itrangeſt thing «. 
of all is that which they do. coiicerning the 
Death of their Rings, or the Preeftsthachve in 


Aderoe, and fperd their time abont theiworſhi;; » 
and: honor. of the: gods, and are iff greateit Au- - 
thority ; when they have a-mind.to- it, ſend 2: 


Mellenger to the Ring; to bid him dy, for that. .. 
the gods haye given ſuch order, and that rite - 
G&F COU 2 
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Commandmentsof: theImmortals'are not by a- 
ny means to' be negleCted by thoſe that are by 
nature Mortal, aſfing alſootheriſpecetesto Him, 
with men of ſitmple Fudgmment; that have not 
reafon enough to- diſpute againſt thoſe unne- 
ecſſary Commands, as being:educated under an 
olf-and indelible Cuſtom, are content to admit 
of; therefbre in former times the Kings did obey 
the Prieſts, not as maſtered by force and Arms, 
Hur as having their reaſon maſtered-by ſuperſti- 
ton. Butinthe time of Prolomy the ſecond, Er- 
£amenes, King of thee/£1h10pians; having had his 
Breeding in Philoſophy after the manner of the 
Greeks, being the firſt thar durſt diſpute their 
ower,took heart as befitted&a King; came with 
LE ondiers to a place- called baton, where was. 


ther} the golden Temple of the Ethiopians; | 


killed all the Prieſts, aboliſhed: the Cuſtom, and 
rectified the Kingdom according to his mill. 

B; Though they thar were kilfd were moſt 
damnable Impoſtures, yer-the Aft was cruel. 

A. It was ſo; But were not the Prieſts cruel 
©o cauſe their Kings, whom a- little before they 
adored as Gods,to make away themſelves? The 
King kill'd them for the ſafery of his perſon ; 
they him out of Ambition, or love of Change. 
The King's Aft may. be colored with the good 
of his people ; the Prieſts had no pretence a- 
gainſt their Kings, who. were certarnly very 
godly, or elſe would never have obeyed- the 


command of the Prieſts by a Meſſenger unarm:- | 


£d |to kill themſelyes, Our late King, the beſt 


* King 
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| King perhaps that ever was ( you know) wht 


murdered, having been firſt perſecuted by War 
at the Incitement of Presbyterian Maniſters 
who are therefore guilty . of. the death. of alk 
that fell in- that War, which- were,. I believe , 
in England, Scotland, and [relaxd near one hun- 
dred thoutand perſons. Had it not been much 
better, that thoſe ſeditious Miniſters,. whietr 
were not perhaps a:thouſand, had- been all kll'q 
before that they had preached ? lt had been ([ 
eonfeſs) a-great Maſſacre ;, but the killing of a 
hundred thouſand 1s a greater. | 
. B. I am. glad. the Biſhops were. out at this: 
buſineſs; as arabitious: as-fome ſay they are, it 
did not. appear in that. buſineſs ; for they. were 
Enemies to them thar were in it. - 
A. Burt -I intend- not by, theſe. Quotations 
ro commend- either.the Divinity, 'or the Philo- 
ſophy-of , thoſe Heathen. People ,.. but; tro: fhew 
only. : what. the;,.Reputation - of . thaſe Scien- 
ces,-can effect among. the .People.': For. their 
Divinity was nothing but Idolatry;;; and. their 
Þmloſophy ( excepting the knowledge. of the 
e £gyptiau Prieſts., and: from- them the Chat- 


dans, had- gotten-.-by .long, Qbſeryation.- and 


Study;.in. Aſtrenomy,s Geometry ,.: and” Arith- 
metick,, very little, and that..in. great partabu- 
ſed in. Aſtrology: and Fortupe-telling, : .;where- 
as-the Divinity of the, Clergy af this Nation,. 
now- conſidered -a- part from the mixture:thar: 
hath been introduced by the Church: of. Rowe, 
and.inpart retained here.) of the:babbling: Phi- 

lofophy 


Fo -2TFheDiltoy of the” 
| *15lophy of -Atiftotle,, 'and other Greeks, that 
hath no- Affinity with Religion, and ſerves 
only to breed Diſaffetion ,, Diſſention, and 
finally! Sedition and 'Civil War -( as we have 
: itely found by dear Experience in the Diffe- 
"xences between the Presbyterians and Epiſco- 
pals ) is the true Religion. But for theſe 
Differences , both Parties as they were in 
Fower, not only ſupprefſed the Tenents of 
ane another, bnt- alſo whatſoever Doctrine 
tBÞokr with an ill afpe&t upon their Intereſt ; 
and conſequently all true Philoſophy, eſpecial- 
"ty'Civit and Moral, which can never appear 
propitions to Ambition, or to an Exemptt- 
@n from Obedience due to the Soveraign 
Tower. | 
- After:the King had accuſed the Lord-X;m- 
'ÞFor, & Member of the Lords Houſe; and 
\BB/l;s, ' Heſlerig,, Hampd:n,” Prim, and Strond:, 
'Sive: Members' of the Lower Houfe, of High 
*Freaſon ; and after the Parliament had. Voted 
eut the Biſhops from the Houſe of Peers, 
They purſted eſpecially two things in their 


Petitions to His Majeſty , the one was that | 


the: King would deelare who were the per- 
fons that adviſed him- togo as he did to the 
' Parliament-Houſe to. apprehend them ;. and 
that he would: leave them te the Parliament 
to: receive condign. puniſhment 3 and:-this 
they did to ſtick upon” His ' Majeſty the- dif 


honor of Deferting his Friends,. and betray- ' 


ing them to his Enemies; The: other __ 
| at 


a 
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that he would'allow a Guard out of the City 
of London to be commanded by the Earl of 
Eſſex ;- for which they pretended they: could. 
not-clfe Sit in Safety, which pretence was no- 


-thing but an upbraiding of His: Majeſty for 
coming to Parliament, better accompanic& 


than ordinary to Seize, the faid Five ſeveral. 
Members. 

'B. I fee noreafon in petitioning fora Guard,. 
they ſhould determine it to the City of Condon 


in particular,and rhe Command by name to the | 


Earlof Eſex unleſs they meant the King ſhould + 
underſtand it'a Guard againſt himſelf, 
A. Their meaning was, that the King 


ſhould underſtand it fo, and as (I verily be-.. 


Heve ) they meant he ſhould rake ir as an af- 


«front ; and the King himſclfunderſtanding ir f6, 


denied to grant it, though he werewilling; if 


"they: could not. otherwite be fatisfied, to 'Com- 


mand ſich a Guard to wait upon them, as he 
would be reſponſible tor to God Almighty. . 
Beſides this,. the City of London petition'd the 


'King ( put upon it, no doubt, by ſome Men» 
- bers of the: Lower Houſe ) to- put the Tower: 


of London. into the hands of perſons of Truſt, 


-meaning ſuch as the Parliament ſhould a 


prove of, And fo appoint a Guard for the ſafery 
of His Majeſty andthe Parliament. This method 
of bringing petitions in a Tumultary Manner + 


great Mulritudes of Clamorous people, "was of- * 
dinary with the Houſe of Cornens;! whoſe Army 


bition could never haye been ſerved by way of 
- Prayer 
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Prayer and Requeſt, without extraordinary 
 kEITOAT, 
- |; Aﬀer .the King had waved the proſecution 
of the Five Members , but denied to- make 

known, who had adviſed. Him to come in per- 
ſon- to-the Houſe of Commons, they queſtioned 
"the Attorney General, whe, by the King's Com- 
mand, had Exhibited the Articles againit them, 
and voted Him, a breaker of the Privil:dze of 
Partiament, And no doubt had made him feel 
their: Cruelty, if he had not ſpeedily fled the 
Land, 


About the end of Fannary, they made .an- 


Order of both -Houies of Parlhament ,. to. pre- 
- vent the going over of Popiſh Commanders. in- 
.to[reland; not ſo-much fearing that, as that by 
this the King Himſelf chooſing his' Commanders 
for thar Service, might aid Himſelf out of /re- 
land againſt the Parhament.Bus this was no great 


mattgr, in reſpect of. a Petition they ſont His: 


Majeſty about: the-ſame time, that is to fay,. a- 
bour the- Twenty ſeventh ,, or Twenty cighth 
of Zanuery, 1641. wherein they defixed, in 
effect ,: the. abſolute Soveraignty of En;lang., 
though by the name-of Soveraignty:they chal- 
leng'd it not, whilſt the King was: living; for 
to-the End that: the Fears and Dangers of. this 
Kingdom. might. be removed,. and the miſchie- 
vous Deſigns of thaſe who..are: 'Enemics:to the 
Peace of it ,, might be prevented, . they. pray 
that His ——_— would be pleaſed to pur forth 


With. 
Euſt,, 
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Firſt,, The Tower of Loſwwon. 
Secondly, All other Forts. . The 
Thirdly, The whole Militia of the Kingdom 

into the hands of ſich perſons as ſhould be re- 

commended-to- him by both the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. 
And this they ſtile a neceffary Petition. . 


B. Were there really any ſuch Fears and Dan- 
gers generally conceived here? or did there ap- 
pear any Enemies at that time with ſuch deſigns 
asare mentioned in the Perition.. 


A. Yes, but no other fear of Dangers, but 
ſuch as diſcreet and honeſt Men might juſtly 
have of the Deſigns of. the Parhament ir ſeif, 
who-were the greateſt* Enemies to the Peace of 
the Kingdom that could poſſibly be. Tis alſo 
worth obſerving, that this Petition began with 
theſe words, Moſt Gracious Soveraign ; 'fo ſtur 
pid they were, asnot toknow, that he that is: 
Maſter of the Mihtia , is Mafter: of- the King-- 
dom, and con{equently:is-in poſſeſſion of a moſt 
abſolute Soveraignty: The King: was now. at 
Windſor, to avoid the Tumults.. of. the Come. 
mon People before the Gates. at: Whitehal,. to+ 
gether with the Clamors and Aﬀronts there, 
The Ninth of Feby. after, he came to Hampton 
Court, and thence went: to! Dover: with the 
Queen,. and the Princeſs of /Orange his. Daugh- 
rer, where the Queen, with'the Princeſs: of 
Orange, embarked for Helland; but the: Ring 
returned to Greenwich, whence he ſent for the 


Prince- E Fo 
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Prince of Wales, angthe Duke of York, and fo 
went with them: towards York. 

'"B. Did rhe Lords':;joyn: with the Cammans i in 
this Petition for the Militia? þ 
-. '\;4. Irappears fo by the Title, hae | befions 
they durſt not bur do it; the Houſe of Com- 
Fhons took them but for a Cypher, Men of 


| Title only, without real power, bur they were | 
yery much .miſtaken; for the Houſe of Com- | 


Mons never ineended they ſhould be ſharers in 

It. 

B. What Anſwer made the Ring to this Pe- 

"tition ? 

« 4. That when He ſhall know the Extent of 
Power which is intended to be eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe iperſons, 
Commanders of the .Militia in the ſeveral 
Counties, and likewiſe to- what rime it ſhall be 
limited ; that no Power ſhall be Executed by 
His Majeſty alone,. without the advice of Par- 


hament,. thenihe will declare that (for the ſe- | 


curing them'from all-Dangers or Jealoufies of 
any) then-His Majeſty will be content-to put 
imo all the places, bothForts and Militia in the 
ſeveral Counties,. fuch Perſons as both the Hou- 


fes' of Parliament ſhall either approve , or re- | 


commend-unto him, ſo that they declare be- 
fore:nno His Majeſty, the Names of the Per- 
ns Whom they:@pprave, or recommend, un- 
Te fweh Perions (hall benam')d, againſt whom 
he iſhall! haye Jnr and unqueſtionable Excepti+» 
OB." 5) 
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whom they defire- to- be the [1 


B, What. | 
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B. What Power? : For what Time? And to 
whom did the Parliament. grant cancerning the 
Militia ? 

A. The ſame power which the -King had 
before planted in his Lieutenants, and his De- 
puty-Lieutenants in the ſeveral Counties, and 
without other limitation of time, but their own 
pleaſure. | 
 B. Whowerethe Menthat had this Power? .. 

A. There is a Catalogue of them Printed, 
they are very many, and moſt of them Lords; 


as, | 
% 


= [nor 1s it-neceſſary to have them nam d, for to 


name them, is- (in my opinion). to Brand them. 
with the mark of Diſloyalty, or of Folly: When 
they had made a, Catalogue of them, they ſent - 


[it tothe King, with a new Pcrition for.the Mi- 


litia, 
Alſo preſently after. they ſent: a Meſſage ro 


His Majeſty, praying Him to leave the Prince 
at Hampton Court; but the King granted, nei- . 
ther. 

B. However it was welt done of them to ger- 
Hoſtages (if they could) of the King, before He 
went from them. 

.A. Inthe mean time, to raiſe Money for the 


. [reducing of /reland; - the Parliament invite Men 


to bring in-Money by way of AdVentufar2ccofr 
ding to theſe Propoſitions.., 2 
Firſt, That Two Millions, and Fi ive : hanra 


agney to the Adventurers. in tis proportions * 


| For 


” 7 - Ei 
"7 


thouſand Acres of Land in Jreland ,: ſhould be: | 6: 


x36 @ThebHiſfowof the 

Safet) 
200l;— rooo Acresin V/ſter. o th 

For an Ad- Jzoo /.— 1000 Acres in Canaught. |&c. 
venture of J450 /.— ro00 Acres in Munſter. Th 
600 /,—1000 Acres in Lempſter. [princ 
Maje 
All according to Engliſh Meaſure, and con{altv, 


ſiting of Meadow, arable and profitable PaſtureJpoſinp 
Bogs, Woods, and Barren Mountains, being calftiporat; 


in over andabove. | Park 
Secondly, A Revenue was reſerv'd to thqthar 
Crown, from 14. to 34. onevery Acre. have 


Thirdly, That Commiſfions ſhould be ſent byHowſ 
the Partiamenr, to ere(t Mannors, ſettle Waſteg;h;s 
and Commons, maintain preaching Miniſters} Z. 
to create Corporations, and to regulate Planta} 4 
vzons. Thereſt of the Propoſitions concern onlyand 1 
. the times and manner of payment of the Sumſappr 
ſubſcribed by the - Adventurers , and to thoſq Fc 
Propoſitions His Majeſty afſented, but to the Pejhe a 
_ for the Militia, His Majeſty denied His AlJabor 

Nt. i w L 

B. If he had not, I ſhould have thought it to FE 
great Wonder. What did the Parhament afteqthey 
this? Reli 

A. They' ſent him - another Petition, which equr 
'was preſented to him when He was at Theobaldg jr 
in his way to York; wherein they tell Him War 
_ plainly, Fat wnleſs He be pleaſed to aſſure th:m Ard 
b thoſe M:ſſengers then ſent, that He would ſpet} orc 
daily apply His Royal' Afﬀent to the ſatisfaltion off bein 
their former Defires, they ſhall be forc'd, for the. ger 
WT | 5 


afety. 


tet EAI Ar” 


Safety of his. Majeſty and his Kingdoms, to diſpoſe 
4 the M.litia. by the. Awutharuty of both Houſes, 
&C. 

They petitioned His Majefty alſo, to let. the 
Prince ſtay at St. 7aweſes, or. tome other of His 
Majeſties Houſes near London. They tell Him 
Malfo, That th: Power of Raiſing,Oraering, and Diſ- 
Telpoſing of: the NE litia, cannot bs granted to any Cor- 
alllhoration , without th: Authority. and: Confent of 

Parbament. And thoſe parts of the X ngdoms , 
hqthat have put themſelu:s into a poſture of Defence, 

have done nothin; therein, but by dircftion of both 
bNHouſes, and what is juſtifiable: by the Laws of 
this Kingdoms. | 
rs B. What anſwer made the King tathis : 
aj A. It wasa putting of themſelves into Arms, 
lfand under Officers,ſuch as the Parliament ſhould 
WWapprove of. : 
14 Fourthly, They Voted that His Majeſty ſhould 
©qbe again defir'd, that the Prince might conrinue 
{- abour Londan; ; . 

Laſtly, They Voted a Declaration to be ſent 
Ito His Majcity by both the Houſes , wherein 
elthey accuſe His Majeſty of a Deſign of altering 

Religion, though not directly Him, but them that 
"Meounſell'd Him; whom-they alſo accus'd of be- 

ing the Inviters and Fomenters of the Scotch 

War, and Framers of the Rebellion in, /relana. 

# And upbraid the King again, for acculing the 
1 Eord Kimb-lton, and the Five Members :. and of 
MF being privy to the purpoſe of bringing up His 
"4 Army which was rais'd againſt the Scots, to be 
I... * employ'd 
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138 The Hiſfo2y of the * 
employ*d-againſt the Parliament. '.To which His}, . 
Majefty replied from Newmarket. .. :'.''  Þ gil 
Whereupon it was Reſolv'd by both Houſes, ble, 
That in this Caſe of Extream Danger, an1 of Hy itla. 
ALajeſties Refu/al , the Ordinance agreed 4071 by f 
both Houſes, for the Militia, d-th oblige the Peoph® i 
by the Fundimental Laws of this Kinzdam, Ani FOUN 
alfo that ' whoſoever ſhould Execute any Poper.overP©Y | 
the Militia, by colour of any Commiſſi:n of Licu- ould 
tenancy, without Conſent of both Houles of Parlia- clo 
ment ſrall be accounted a Diſturber of the Peace off'5 c 
th: Kingdom. ppere 
Whereuporr His Majeſty ſent a Meſfaze tof%9» 
both Houſes from Huntingdon, Requiring Obes" " 
dience to the Laws Eſtabl-ſhed; *and Pretiviting al, arl 
Subjects, mpon pretence of their Ordinance, to Exelicy 
cute any thing concerning the Militia, which 1s not in 1 
by thoſe Laws warranted. > 


'. Upon this the Parliament.Votes a ſtanding tof 
-their former Votes ;-as alſo, - That when the Lordgf*< 
and Commons in Parliament, which: us the Supreme them 

Comrt of Fudicatwre in th! Kingdom ſtall declare ney 
what the Law of the Land is, to have this not only ** 

queſtioned, but contradift:d,. is a high Breach of the , 
Priviledge of Parliament. £0, SD 
.  B. I thought -that he that makes rhe! Law, 
ought to declare what the Law is; for what is 
it eſſe to make a Law, but'to declare whar itf*!7- 

1s; ſo that they have taken from the King not 2At 
only the Militia , but alſb the © Legiſlative|'*'®* 

Power. | a | One 
,\,” £4.* They have ſo,” Bat 1 make account-the (ub? 
Tor ity Le- Ie 


an) 


CE i eentnces 
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Iegiflative Power ( and indeed all Power pol> 
5, uhh is containd in the Power of the Mi- 
.Ilitta. 
h After this they Seize ſuch Money as was due 
pL. His Majeity upon the Bill of Tunnage and. 
af oundage, and upon the Bill of Subſidies, that 
Jo (0Ey Might diſable him every way they poſlibly 
ould. They ſent Him alſo many other contu- 
,clious Meſlages and Petitions after His com- 
ang to Tok, amongſt which one was, That 
ph:reas th: Lord Admiral, by -Tndiſpofition of 
Bodj,.' could not Command the Fleet in Ferſon , 
2 world bz pleaſ.d to giv? Authority to toe 
art of Warwick to ſupply hs place; when 
fey knew the King had put Sir fohn Penn:ngton 
a; it betore. Ts, 
B. To what-End did the-King entertain fo 
many. Petitions, Mellages, Declarations, and 
Remonſtrances ; and vouchfafe His Aniwers-to 
fem, when He could not chooſe but clearly ſee 
fey were rciolved to take from Him His Royal 
Power, and con:'equently His Life 2 For it could 
(ot ftand with their ſatety, to let either Him or 
His Iftuc live, after they had dene Him ſo great 
(Urs. . 4. | Its | 
A. Beſides this, - the Parliament had at the 
fame time a Committce reſiding at York, to ſpy 
Frhat His Majeſty did, and to inform the Par- 
lament thcreof'; and alio to hinder the;.King 
From gaining the People of that County to: His 
Party :* ſathat when His Majeſty was Gourting 
[the Gentlemen there, the Committee was Inſti- 
gating 


to 
(42 
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gating of the Yeomanry againſt him ; to which|forn 
alſo the Miniſters did very much contribute, fo|mer 
that the King loſt his opportunity at York. tive 

:B. Why did not the King ſeize rhe Com- 
mitree-into his hand, or drive them out of hs; 1 
Town? | 

A. I know not ; but I believe, he knew the 


Parliament had a greater Party than he, not} 1 
only in York-ſvire, but allo in Tork. thei 
Towards the End of April the King, upon {} 
Pctirion of. the people of York-ſkire., to have the fl 1 
Magazine of Hull ro remain ttill there, for the iſ #« 


greater ſecurity of the Northern-parts, thought 
fir to take it into his own hands. He had a little 
.Þcfore appointed Governor of the Town the 
Earl of Newcaſil:, but the Townſmen having 
Peen already corrupted by the Parliament, refu- 
fed'to receive him, bur retus'd not to receive 
Sir f9hn Hotham, appointed to be Governor by 
the Parhament. The King therefore coming 
before the Town,” Guarded only by a tew of his 
own Servants, and a few Gentlemen of the 
Country thereabonuts, was deni'd- Entrance by 
Sir Fobn Hot/-am that ſtood upon the Wall; for 


which Act, he preſently cauſed Sir Fohu Hotham | H 

to be-proclaim'd Traytor, and ſenta Meſſage toÞ. t:1 
. the Parliament, requiring Juſtice to be done up- 
on the ſardiorham, and that the Town and \'Ma- 

. gazine might be dehiverediinto his hands. _ P 

To which the Parliament made+no Anſwer, p- 

bur inſtead thereof publiſhed another Declara-PF g/ 


'xion;, in which was omitted-nothing of their | -p; 
hotel former 
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ch|[former Slanders againſt His Majeſties Govern- 


lo} ment, but inſerted certain Propoſitions declara- 
tive of their own pretended Right, viz, 


Is; I. That whatſoever they declare to be Law onght 
yot to be queſtion'd by the King. 


IT. That no Preccd:nt can be Limits, to bound 
their Proceedings, | 


uy 

nefl 1II. That a Parliament, for the publick Good, 
ne i ney diſpoſe of any thing wherein the King or Su9- 
nt Wl ji hath a Right ; and that they without the 


King, are this Parliament, and the Fudge of this 
publick Good, and that the King's conſent is not 
neceſſary. | 


1V. That no Member of either Hoguſe ought to 
be troubled for Treaſon, Felony, or any other Crime, 
anleſs the Canſe be firſt breught before the Parlia- 
ment, that they may juage of the Fatt, and give 
leawe to. proceed, if they. ſee Canſe. 


V. That the Sovereign Power reſides in both 
Houſes; and that the King ought to have no Nega- 
. tive Voice, 


VI. That the Lewying of Forces againſt the 
Perſonal Commands of the King, ( though accom 
; panicd with his preſence ) "15 not Levying War 4- 
gainſt the King, but the Levying of War againſt kts 
| : PobticR Perſon, Viz his Laws, &c, 


j 
>| 
s 


© 
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' *roborate Laws before they were made, whether .; 


Tobarate ſuchi Laws as-they: have choſen ; that 
1s to 0 ſay, the Adts of Parliament then in.being. | 
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VII. That Treaſon cannot be committed againſſthu 
' Hi5 Perſon, otherwiſe than as he us ana withfane 
the Kingdom, and diſcharges the Truſt ; and thatyou 
they have a Power to {age, whether he hath ww hol 
charged bis Truſt, or uot, -« 


. th: 

' VIII. That they may disþoſe of the King when 

_— will if 
pet 


:\ B. This is plain:deating, and without Hypo-ff be 
crifie z Could rhe Gity' of London iwallowy to 
this ? m 
A. Yes, and more too if need bes London || 113 
(yot know ) has a great Belly, but no Palate | fu 
nor taſteof Right and Wrong. it 
In the Parliament Roll of Hezry1V, amongſt | K 
the Articles of the Oath the King at his Coro- 


Nation took, there is one rans thus : 11 


| Concedes uſtas Leges & Conſuctudines efſe te- # p\ 
nendas, & promites pir te eas efſe protegendas, & I 4 


- a4 honorem Dei corroborandas quas vulgus el:ge= 3 P 
| 01.0 J 


Which the Parliament urged for their Legi-'? t 


Native Anthority, and. therefore interpret qnas, S 
* wlgiy clegerit , which the Feople ſhall chooſe; 


as if the King ſhould Swear to Protect and cor- 


SF 
they be Good or. Bad: whereas the words ben \ a 
nifie 15 rore, btrthathe ſhall Protett and cor- As 4 

A 
7 


And f 


hn Ins 2 WW 
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| And in the Records of the Exchequer it is 
rainfifehus, Will you grant to hold and keep the Laws, 
withland rightful Cuſtoms, which the Commonalty of th:s 
thatfyour K ingdom have? and will jou defend and up- 
2 d:ſyholdrhem, Sc ? 
| And this was the Anſwer His Majeſty madeto 
thar Poinr. 

-'B, I] think his Anſwer very full and clear; but 
if the words were to be interpreted in the other 
'|ſenſe, yet] fee no reaſon why the King ſhould 
po-ff be bound to ſwear to them ; for Henry IV. came 
ow tothe Crown by the Votes of a Parliament, not 
much inferior in wickedneſs to this Long Par- 
don | liament, that Depoſed and Murdered their Law- 
ite | ful King, ſaying that it was not the Parſhiament 
it ſelf, but the Ulirper that murdered King 
7{t | Richard 11. 

oO» A. About a week after, inthe beginning of 
My, the Parliament ſent the King another Pa- 
e- © per, whichthey ttit'd, Tie Humble Petition aud. 
3 Advice of both Houſes: Containing Nineteen 
2= 1; Propofitions, which when you {hall hcar, you 
\ + ſhallbe able ro judge what power they: meanc 
= :; to leave tothe King , more than to any of tiis 


(0 Subjefts. The firſt of themis this. 


phey 


'. TI. That the Lords, aid other of His Majeſti:s 
© Privy Counc't, aud all gr:at Offic:rs of State, bot» 
} at home and abroad, be put from thiir imployments, 
» 2nd frozz his C:uncil, ſave only ſuch as ſhould b- 

appr: wed of by bath Houſes of Parliament; and 
none put into their places, bur by approbation of t62 
H 7 


Ken +4 


F "” 
F of +. 
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{aid Houſes. And that all Privy-Conncillors take ; 
Oath for the dues Execution of their Places, in ſuch 

farm as ſhall be agreed upon by the ſaid Houſes. : 


Il. That the great Afﬀairs of the Kingdom by 
Debated, Refolv'd and Tranſatt:d only in Parl:aF; 
ment ; and (ſuch as will preſumz to do any thing t o 
the contrary to be reſerud to the cenſure of th! 
Parliament ; and 'uch oth:r Mztters of State as ar, © 
proper for His Majeſties ! rivy- Council, ſhall be Def. 
bated and Concluded by ſuch as ſhall from time to tin}. 
be choſen for that Place by both Houſ:s if Parliament 

f 


| Andthat no Publick Att concerning the Aﬀairs o 
the Kingdom which are proper for his Privy-Counc 1 


be eſteemed valid, as proceeding from the Royal Auf 
thority, uuleſs it be done by the Advice aud Conſent; 
of the Major part of the Council , atteſted und:r 


their Hands ; and that the Council be not more that, 


> 
S 
37 A 


Fiv? and twenty, nor leſs thay Fifteen; and that" 
when a Councillors place falls, it ſhall not be ſuppli-, 
ed, without the Aſi:nt of the Major part of the; 
Conncil ; and that ſuch Choice al;o ſhall be waid, 1 
th: n:xt Parliament after confirm it not. 


TII. That the Lord High Steward of England," 
Lord High Conſtable, Lord Chancellor , or Lord, ; 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurer, Lord! ; 
Privy Sel, Earl Marſhal, Lord Admiral, Warden! 
of the Cinque Ports, Chief Governor of Ireland ,} 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Maſter of the Waras,fl, 
Secr-taries of Statz, Tivo Chief fuſtices and Chic, 
Baron, 6: alveayes choſen with the + (oy f z 
AT .bot 


-- 
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oth TTouſes 'of Parliament ; and in the Intervals 
pf Parliament, by the JAajor part of the Privy 
ouncil, | | 


then 
| ſuch 


1m 61 _ IV. That the Government of the King's Chil- 
r:4$:. ſrallbe committed ts ſuch as both Houſes ſhall 
wt qpprove of ; and in the Intervals of Parliament, 
f "my uch as the Privy Council ſhall approve of, that the 
45 iVKKervants then about ther, againſt whom the Hog- 


: wy os have just exception, ſhould be removu d, 
1 £12127 


men V, Trat no Marriage be concluded, or treated 


= F of, for any of the K ing's Children, withont conſent of- 
 , RParliament. & 
 Au-! 


70 


mſcnt” VI. That th: Laws in force againſt 7eſuits, 


ndirbp;ft and Popiſh Recuſants, be ftriftly put it; ex- 

- L Cution, 

meh VII. That the Votes of Popiſh Lords in the 

J Y auſe of Peers be taken away ; and that a Bill be 
Þ 


aſſed for th? Education of the Children of Papiſts 
n the Proteſtant Religion, 


Ted VIII. That the King will be pleas'd to reform 
6h jt he Church-Gov:rument and Liturgy, in ſuch man 


di ; e&r as both Hoſes of Parliament ſhall adviſe. 
and ,| IN: That he world b: pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied with 


ard | 
1a bat courſe the Lords and Commons have appointed 
Chicf 


For ord.rins the 11.1.tia, andrecal his Declarations 


Fn 
nd Froclamations azainſt it, 


—_ 


0n 0 
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hold their places, quamdiu bene le geflerint. 
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X. That ſuch Members as have been put ont of 
any Place or Office fince this Parliament began, may 
be riſtor'd, or have ſatisfaftion, | 


NI. That all Privy Conneillors and Zudges take au 
Oath, the form whereof ſhall be agreed on, and ſct- 
led by Att of Parliament, for the ma:;ntaining the 
Petition, of Right, and of certain Statutes made byſj 1 
tre Parliament.. | 


\ XIL. Thatall the Judges and Officers placed by ft 
Approbation of both Houſes of Parliament , may. 


XIII. That the Fuſtice of Parliament maypa's,, p, 
pon all Delinquents, whether they be within the} p; 
Kingdom, or fled ont of it ; and that all perſons cit-l| ,y, 
ed by either Houſe of Parliament, may appear and| fro 
abide the Cenſure.of Parliament. | 


XIV. That the General. Pardon offered by Hu 


Majeſty, be granted with ſuch Exceptions as ſhall f - 
be adviſed by both Houſes of Parliament. | w97e 


; ; ' P 
B. What a Spightful Article was this ? All the] {,, 
reſt proceeded from Ambition , which many} \,,, 
times well-natur'd men are ſubjeft to; but this} Roy 


proceeded from an. Inhumane and Deviliſh cru} py; 


elty. | fy y 
A. XV. That the Forts. and Caſtles be put un ; 


Civil Wars of England. "ror 
aer the command of ſuch Perſons,  aswith the Ap- 
Probation of the Parliament the King ſhail appoinr: 


JF XVI. That the extraordinary Guards aboat ths 
King be diſcharged, and for the future none Yaiſcs 
bat according to the Law, 'in caſe of abtual Rebet 
lon or [nvaſion, 


= B. Methinks theſe very propoſitions (ent te 
7] the King, arean actual Rebellion, 


1 A. XVII. That his Majeſty enter into a more | 
Th ftrick Alliance with the United Provinces, and- 
9-7} other Neighbor Proteſtant Princes and States. 


XV III. That his Majeſty be pleaſed, by Aﬀf of 
AS} Parliament, toclear the Lord Kimbolton, andthe 
the Five Members of the Houſe of Commons, in ſueh 
-! manner, as that future Parliaments may be ſconr 
and from the conſequence of evil Precedent, 


XIX. That His Majeſty be pleaſedto paſs a Bi 
for reſtraining Peers, made hereafter froms ſitting 
or voting in Parliament, unleſs they be admitted 
| with conſent of both Honſes of Parliament. Theſi 
' Propoſitions granted, they promiſe to apply them 
the, ſelves to regulate His Hajeſt ies Revenne to hy bef 
NY! advantage, and to ſettle it to the [ſupport of hk 
his? Rojal Dignity, in Honor and Plenty; and alſo ts 
ru! pat the Town of Hull :nto ſuch hands as His Majee 

1 ſt ſhall appeint,” with conſent of Parliament, 

% H 3 BE 


Hs 
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| B. Is not that to put it into ſuch hands as His 
Majeſty ſhall appoint by the conſent of the Pe- 
titioners, which is no more than to keep it inf. c 
tl] eir hands, as it is? Did they want, or think 
the Ring wanted common ſenſe, ſo as not to 
perceive that their promiſe herein was wortly ,, 
nothing ? oy 

4. Aſter the ſending of theſe propoſitions toſ ,. 

the King and His Majeſtics refuſal to grant them, 
they began on both ſides to prepare for War, thq, . 
King raiſing a Guard for his Perſon in Tork-ſhir 
and the Parliament thereupon having Voted 
That the King intend:d ts make War upon hi 
Pafliament , gave Order for the Muſtering and 
Exerciſing the People in Arms, and publiſheg,,, 
Propofitions to invite and encourage them tq 

. bring in either ready Money or Plate, or to pre 
muſe under their hands to maintain certain num 
bers of Horſe, Horſemen and Arms, for the de 
fence of the King and Parhament, ( meaning by 
King, as they had formerly declared, not hig. 
'Perſon, but his Laws ) promiſing to-repay thei 
Money with Intereſt of 8 /. in the Hundred, and 
the value of their Plate with 12 4. the Ounce fo 
the Faſhion. On the other ſide the King'came tc 
Nottingham, and there did ſet up his Standard 
Royal, and ſentout Commilſioners of Array tc 
call thoſe to him, which by the Antient Laws o 
England were bound to ſerve him in the Wars 
Upon this occaſion there paſſed divers Declarati| 

, ons between theKing and Parliament,concerning MY 

: Legality of this Array, which are too long te. .- 

cl you at this time, B.Ne 


n P 
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_ B. Nor do I deſire to hear any Mootinz 
CF about this Queſtion, for I think that General Law 
oh of Salas Populi, and the Right of defending him- 
Wy againit thoſe thar had taken from him the 
IN Sovereigh Power, are ſufficient to make Lea! 
TUR whatſoever he ſhould do, in order tothe rect 
very of his Kingdom, or the puniſhing of the 

S t0ERebels. | 
my 4. Inthe mean time the Parliament raiſed :r 
The Army, and wade the Earl of Efex Gen-ral 
Por thereof ; by which Act they declared what ticy 
= eant formerly, when they Petition'd the King 
 Yifor a Guard to be Commanded by the ſaid Earl 
Sf Eſex. And now the King ſends out his Pro- 
hed lamations, 'forbidding Obedience to the Orders 
| Udfthe Parliament concerning the Ailitia; ard 
P!%he Parliament ſend out Orders againſt the Exe- 
uMEutions of the Commiſſions of Array z hitherta * 
| though it were a War before) yet there waa 
- by oBlood ſhed, they ſhot at one another nothing 
"put Paper, 

B. l underſtand now how the Parliament de- 
royd the Peace of the Kingdom, and how eaſj- 


© fol y, by the help of Seditious Presbyterian Mini- 
rx q ers, and of ambitious ignorant Orators, they 


educed the Government into Anarchy : but l 
Y (Þclieve it will be a harder task for them to bring 
\S On Peace again, and ſettle the Government either 
Yard, themſelves, orinany other Governor or form 
rathf Government; for granting that they obtain'd 
"'TFhe Victory in this War, they muſt be beholding 
'S "For it to the Valor, good Condudt, or Felicity of 
Ne | H 4 thoſe 
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thote to whom they give the Command of their 
Armies, cſpecially ro the General, whoſe good 
$4: ces will, without doubt, bring with- it the 
loie and admiration of the Soldiers ; ſo that it 

willbein his power cither-to take the Govern- 
ment upon himſelf, or toplaceit where himſelf 
thinks good, In which Caſe, if he rake it not to 
h mſc!t, he will be thought a Fool ; and if he do, 
te ſhall be ſure to have the Envy of his ſabor- 
einate Commanders, nho will look for a ſhare 
ether in the preſent Government;. or in the Sac 
oflionto is; for they will ſay, has he obtain'd 
21s Power by his own without our Danger 
Tailor and Counctl 2 And muſt we be his Slaves 
Wi:m we have thus raisd? Or 1s nat there as 


1:1.ch Juſtice onqur ſide againſt him, as was on} 


hi {ice againſt the King ? 


4. They will anddid, infomuch that the rea | 
E n * by Crozwwel, after he had gotten into hi 
own hands the abſolute Power of England, Scot | 


le3:d, ard Irdland, by the name of F rotector, dit 
Lever dare to rake upon him the Title of King 
por wasever able to fertlte it upon his Children 
his Officers would not ſutter it; as pretending 
zfter his Death toſuccecd lim ; nor would the 


Army conſent roit , becauſe he had ever declary 
ed to them againſt the Government ofa Single 


Ferſon. 
A. Burt to return tothe King, What Mean 


had he to pay? What Proviſion had he to Ar 

any Means to Levy an Army,. able toreſiſt thi 
Army of the Parliament, maintained by thi 
grea 


me 
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great Purſe of the City of London, ale Contri- 
butions of almoſt all the Towns Corporate in 
England, and furniſhed with Arms as fully-a4 
they could require? 

A. Tis true, the Kinghad great diſadvanta- 
ges, and yet by little and little he 'got a conſis 
derable Army, with-which he fo proſpered, as to 
grow ſtronger every day, and the Parljament 
weaker, till they had gorren the Scorch with-an 


# Army of 21000 Men to come into England to 


their aſſiſtance ; but-ro enter into the particular 
Narrative of what was done in the War.. I have 
not now time. 

B. Well then, we will talk of that at next - 
meeting. 


OS ITD 


B.\7 © left at the Preparations on both ſides þ þ 
for War, which when I conſidered by 
my ſelf, I was nnghtily puzled to find out what ,, 
poſſibility there was for the King to equal thef,, 
Parhament in ſuch a Courſe, and what hopes Hef, 
had of Money, Men, Armes, Fortified Places, &. 
Shipping, Council, and Military Offices, ſuffi-F x, 
cient for ſuch an Enterprize againſt the Parlia- 
ment, that had Men and Money as much at com-ſ| ,1, 
mand, as the City of Zondow, and other Corpo-ſij;., 
ration Towns were able to furniſh, which was ,F 
more than they needed. And for the Men they ;, 
ſhould {er forth for Soldiers , they were almoſt ,. 
all of them ſpightfully bent againſt the King, and 
. His whole Party, whom they took either for Pa- Ef 
piſts, or Flatterers of the King, or that had de-| + 
$gn'd toraife their Fortunes by the Plunder off. 
the City, and other Corporation Towns; and 
though I believe not that they were more Vali 
ant than other Men, nor that they had ſo much}},., 
ExPeTience in the War, as to be accounted good; 
Soldiers; yet they had that in them, which inf 
time of Battel is more conducing to Victory thanſ,, 
Valor, and experience both together, and that ing 
was Spight, hey 
And for Armes, they had in their hands the... 
Chicf Magazines, the Tower of London, and, 
Kingſto 
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Kingſton upon Hull, beſides moſt of Powder and 
Shot that lay in ſeveral Towns, for the uſe af the 
Trained Bands. 

Fortified Places there were not many then in 
Enland, and moſt of them in the Hands of the 
Parhament. 

The King's Fleet was wholly in their Com- 
mand under the Earl of Warwick; Councillors 
they needed no more, than ſuch as were of their 
own Body, ſothat the King was every way In- 
ferior to them, except it were perhaps in Of- 
ficers. 

A. Icannot compare their chief Officers for 
the Parhament, the Earl of Eſfex ( after the Par- 
lament had Voted the War) was made General 
of all their Forces, both in Enzlind and Ireland, 


| from rrhom, all other Commanders were to re- , 


ceive their Commititons. 

B. What roved them to mak? the Earl of 
Eſſex General? And for what cauſe was the Ear* 
of Ejſ-x ſo diipleaicd with the King, as to acce; t 
thar Office ? 

A. Ido not certainly know what to anſwer ro 
either of thoſe Queitions, bur the Earl of E7. x 
had beenin the Wars abroad, and wanted ne;-- 
ther Experience, Judgment nor Courage to per - 
form ſuch an undertaking z and beſides rh: , 
you have heard, (I believe) how greata Dar! 
ing of the people his Father had been before 
him ; and what honor he had got by the {wu - 
ceſs of his Enterprize upon Cales, and in {G:1. 
other Military Actions, 

6 I: 
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To which I may add, That this Earl himſelf 
was not held by the People to be fo great a Fa- 
vorite at Court, as that they. might not truſt 
| him with their Army againſt the King, and by 
this you may perhaps conjecture the cauſe-for 
which the Parliament made Choice of him for 
General, 

B. But why did they think him diſcontented 
with the Courr? 


A. I know not that,. nor indeed that he was | 


fo;. he came to Court as other Noblemen did, 
when occaſion was to wait upon the King, but 
Bad no Office till a little before this rime, to 
oblige him to be there continually ; bur I be- 
Seve verily,that the unfortunareneſs of his Mar- 
mage, had ſo diſcountenanced his Converſation 
with Ladies, that the Court could be his proper 
Element, unleſs he had had ſome extraordinary 
HKvyor there, to ballance that calamity for par- 
macular diſcontent from the King,. or intention of 
gevenge for any ſuppoſed diſgrace, I think he 
had none; nor that he was any ways addicted 
70 Presbyterian Doctrine, or other Fanatick Te- 


nets in Church or State faving only that he was 


carried away with the ſtream, (in a manner ) 
of the whole Nation, to think that England was 
not an ab'olute, but a mixt Monarchy, not con- 
{ering that the Supreme Power: muſt always 
he abſolute. whether it be in the King orin the 
Parliament. | 

5, Who was General of the King's Army ? 


A, None 
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A. None yet but Himſelf, nor indeed had. He 
yet any Army but there, coming ro: him at that 
time two Nephews, the Princes, Rupert and » 
Marrice; He pur the Command of His Horſe * 
into the hands of. Pririce Rapert, a Man then 
whom no man living had a better courage, nor 
was more active and diligent in proſecuting his 
Commitlion ; and though but a young-man then, 
was not without experience in the conqutting 
of Soldiers, as having been an Actor in part of 
his Fathers Wars in Gcrmany. 
B. Burt how would the King find money to 
pay ſuch an Army as was neceflary for Him , 


againſt the Parliament ? 


A. Neither the King nor Parliament had 
much money at that time in their own hands, 
but were fain to relie upon the Benevolence. of 
thoſe that took their patts, wherein (1 confefs ) 
the Parliament had a mighty great advantage; 
thoſe that helped the King in that kind, were 
only Lords and Gentlemen, which not appro- 
ving the proceedings of the Parliament, were 
willing to undertake the payment every one of 
a certain number of Horſe, which cannot be 
thought any very great afliſtance, the perſons 
that payed them being fo few; for other Mo-- 
nies that the King then had, Ihavenot heard of 
any but what he borrow'd upon Jewets in the 
Low-Conntries; whereas the Parliament had a 
very plentifully Contribution, not only from LZow-. 
don, but generally from their Faction in all 
other places of £ »z/and, upon certain Propoſiti- 
. Ons, 
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ons, ( publiſhed by the Lords and Commons in 
Zune 1642.) at which time they had newly 
Voted, That the King intended ro make War up- 


F onthem, for bringing in of Money or Plate, to 


maintain Horſe and Horſemen, and to buy Arms 
for the preſervation of the Publick Peace, and 
forthe defence of the King, and both Houſes of 
Parliament; for the Re-payment of which Mo- 
ney and Plate, they were to have the Pablick 
Faith. 

B. What Pzblick Faith is there, when there 
is no Pablick? What is it that can be call'd Pxb- 
lick, in a Civil War, withonr the Eing ? 

A. The Truth is, the Security was nothing 
worth, but ſerv'd well enough to gull thote ſedi- 
tious Blockheads that were more fond of change, 
than either of their peace or profit, having by 
this means gotten Contributions from thoſe that 
were the well-attected to their Cau'e, they made 
uſe of it afterwards, to force the like Contribu- 
tion from others; for in New-mber following, 
they made an Ordinance for Aſſeſſing alſo of 
thoſe that had not Contributed then, - or had 


Contributed , but not proportionable to their ' 


Eſtates. And yer this was contrary to what the 
Parliament promiſed and declar'd in the Propo- 
ſitions themſelves ; for they declar'd in the firſt 
Propoſitions. That no mans Aﬀetlion ſhould b: 


-- meaſured by the proportion of his Offcr, ſo that he 


expreſſed his good w.ll to the Service in any propor- 
tion whatſacucr, 


_ Ecſides 
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\ Beſides this, in the beginning of March fol-- 
lowing, they made an Ordinance to Levy week- 
ly a great Sum of Money upon every County , 
City, Town, Place and Perſon of any Eftate al- 
moſtin England, which weekly Sum (as may 
appear by the Ordinance it ſelf, Printed and Pub- 
liſhed in March 1642. by Order of both Houles) 
comes to almoſt 33000 {. and conſequently 
to above 2700000 /. for the year. They had, 
beſides all this, the Profits of the King's Lands: 
and Woods, and whatſoever was remaining un-- | 
paid of any Subſidy formerly granted him, and 
the Tunnage and Poundage uſually received by 
the King, beſides the proar of the Sequeſtration 
of Great Perſons, whom they pleas'd to Vote 
Delinquents, and the Profits of the Bifhops: }. 
Lands which they took to themſelves a year: 
or a little more after. | | 

B. Seeing then the*Parliament had ſuch ad- 
vantage of the King in Money, Arms, and Mul- 
titude of Men, and had in their Hands the King's 
Fleet, I cannot Imagine what hope the King 
could haveeither of Victory (unleſs He reſign'd 
into their Hands the Sovereignty, or ſubſliſting; ) 
for I cannot well believe He had any advantage- 
of them either in Concillors, Conducts, or in 
the Reſolution of His Soldiers. 

A. Onthe contrary, I think He had alſo ſome: 
diſ-advantage in that ; for though he had as good 
Officers ar leaſt as any then Serv'd the Parlia--: 
ment, yet I doubt He had not fo uſeful Council 


as was necellary, And for His Soldiers, though : 


they 


"mx Thedifowok te 
they were Men. as ſtout as theirs, yet becauſe 
their Valor was not ſharpned fo with Malice;as 
._ theirs wasof the other fide, they fought not fo 
keenly as their Enemies did , amongſt whom 
there was a great many £ondon Apprentilſes, 
_ who, for want of experience in the War, would: 
have been fearful enough of death and wounds 
approaching viſibly in-glittering Swords, but for 
want of judgment ſcarce thought ofſuch-a deattr 
as comes inviſibly in a Bullet ,. and therefore 
werevery hardly to be driven out of the Field. 

B. Bur what fault do you find in the King's 
Councils, Lords, and other Perſons of Quality 
and Experience ? 

A. Only that fault which was generally ir 


\ » the whole Nation,which was, That they thoughr 
the Government of England was not an abfo- 


lute, buta mixt Monarchy ; and thar if the King 
ſhould clearly ſubdue this Parliament, that His 
power would be what He pleaſed, and theirs as 
little as He pleaſed, which they counted Tyran- 
ny. This opinion, though it did not leſſen-their 
endeavors to gain the Victory for the King in a 
Battel, when the Battle could not be avoided), 
yer it weakned their endeavors to procure him 
an abſolute Victory in the War. And for this 
cauſe, notwithſtanding that -they ſaw that the 
Parliament was firmly reſolv'd to take all King- 
ly power whatſoever out of His Hands, yet their 
Council to the King was upon all occaſions to of- 
fer Propoſitions to them of Treatv and: Accom- 


modation, andto make and:publiſh Declaratios 
which 


TY px2o Ha 


' done before, demanding ofhim, That he would 
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which any. Man might-. eaſily: have foreſeen | 
would be fruitleſs ; and not only ſoz-. bur aloof 
great diſadvantage to thoſe Actions by which the 
King was to recover His Crown, and-preſe | 
His Life ; for it. took off the courage of the b 
and forwardeſt of his Soldiers thar lookr for 
great benefit our of the Eſtates of the Rebels in 
caſe they could ſubdue them, but none atall if 
the butineſs ſhould be ended by a Treaty. 
B.. And they had reaſon, for a Civil War never 
ends by Treaty, without the Sacrifice of thoſe, . 
who were on both ſides the ſharpeſt. You know 
well enough how things paſt the Reconciliation 
of Aruzuſtm and Antonizs in Rowe, Burl thought 
that after they once began to Levy Soldiers one 
againſt another, thar they would not any morc 
have return'd of either fide to Declarations, or 
other Paper War, which if it could have done 
any good, would have done it long before this, 
. 4. Bur ſeeing the Parliament continued writ- 
ing, and ſet forth their Dechrarions to the 
People againſt the Lawfulneſs of the King's 
Commiliion of Array, and ſent Petitions to rhe 
King as fierce and Rebellious as ever they had 


Disband his Soldiers, and come up tothe Parlia- 
ment,and leave thoſe whom the Parliament call- 
ed Delinquents, ( which were none but the 
King's beſt Subjects Y to their Mercy, and paſs 
ſuch Bills as they ſhquld adviſe Him, Would you 
not have the King ſet forth Declarations and 
Proclamations ,. againſt the Ilegahty of their 


, Ordinan- 
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Godiainces "by which. they * -Levied Soldiers 
aga nit him, and anſwer thoſe inſolent Petitions 


. ottheirs. 


'Y 


B. No, it had done him no good before, and 
erefore was not likely to do him any after- 
wards; for-the common People, who!ie hands 
were todecide the Controverfie, underſtood not 


the Reaſons of either Party; and for thoſe that 


by Ambition were once ſet upon the Enterprize 
of changing the Government, they care not 
much what was Reaſon and Juſtice,in the Cau'e, 
but what Strength they might procure, by re- 
ducing the multitude with Remonſtrances from 
the Parliament-Houſe, or by Sermons in the 


Churches; and to their Petitions, I wonkd not 


have had any anſwer atall more than this ,I hat 
if they would disband their Army, and put them- 
ſelves upon his Mercy , they ſhould find Him 
more gracious than they expected. 

A. That had been a'gallant anſwer indeed, if 
it had proceeded from Him after ſome extraor- 
dinary great Victory in Battel, or ſome extraor- 
dinary aſſurance of a Victory at laſt in the whole 
War, © 

B. Why, what could have hapned to Him 


 worle, than at length He ſuffered, notwithſtand- 


ing inHis gentle anſiver, and all his reaſonable 
Declarations ? 

A. Nothing, but, who knew that ? 

B. Any Man might ſeep that He was never 
like tobe reſtor'd to His Right withour Victory, 
and ſuch His Statutes being known to the Peo- 


ple, 
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ple, mm have brought to His dance many 
more hands, than all the arguments of Law, or 
force of Eloquence,couched in Declarations,and 
other Writings, could have done by far; and I 
wonder what kind of Men they were, that hin- 
dered the King from taking this Reſolution. 

A. You may know by the Declarations tiem- 
ſelves, which are very long, and full of Quota- 
tations of Records, and of Caſes formerly Re- 
ported, that the Penners of them were cither 
Lawyers by Profeiſion , or fich Gentlemen as 
had the-ambirion to be thought ſo. Beſides, I 
told: you before, that thoſe which were then 
likelieſt to have their counſel asked in this buſt 
neſs, were averſe to abſolute Monarchy, as alſo 
to abſolute Democracy, or Ariſtocracy;all which 
Governments they. eſteemed Tyranny,and were 
in love with Monarchy ; which they us'd to 
praiſe by the name of mixt Monarchy, though 
it were indeed nothing elſe but pure. Anarchy : 
and thoſe Men whoſe Pens, the King moſt us'd 
intheſe Controverſies of Law, and Politick, were 
ſuch, (if I have not been miſ-informed ) as ha- 
ving been Members of this Parliament, had de- 
claimed againſt Ship-money, and other Extra- 
Parliamentary Taxes, as much as any: but when 
they ſaw the Parliament grow higher in their 
demands, than they thought they would have 
done, went over to the King's Party. 

B. Who were thoſe ? Ch 


A. It is not necetfary to name any man,ſeeing .- 


I have undertaken only a ſhort Narration of the - i 
| Follies 


"E> 
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- Follies and other Faults of Men during this 
trouble, but not (by naming of perſons). to give 
you or any man elſe occation to eſteem them 
the lefs, now that the Faults on all ſides have 
been forgiven. | 

B. When the. Buſineſs was brought to this 
height, by levying of Soldiers, and. ſeizing .on 
the Navy, Arms, and other Proviſions on both 
ſides, that no Man was fo blind, as not to ſee 


they were in an eſtate of War one againſt ane- 


ther, why did not the King (by Proclamation 
or Meſſage ) according to his undoubted Right, 
Diſſolve the Parliament, and thereby diminiſh 
1n ſome part-the Authority of their Levies, and 
of other their unjuſt. Ordinances ? 

A. You have forgotten that'I told you that 
the King Himſelf, by a Bill that He paſſed at the 
ſame time when he paſſed the Bill for the Exe- 
curion for the Earl of Srrafford,. had given them 
Authority to hold the Parliament, till they 
ſhould by conſent of both Houſes diffolve them- 
ſelves : If therefore He had by any Proclama- 
rion or Meſſage. to the Hou'es diffolv'd them, 
they would, to their former Defamations of His 
Majeſties aftions, have added this, That He was 
- 4 Breaker of His Word, and not only in con- 
tempt of him, have continued their Sefſion, bur 
alſo have made advantage of it, te the increaſe 
and reg hening of their own Party: 

B. 11d not the King's raiſing of an Army 
againſt them, be interpreted as a purpoſe to diſ- 


ſolye them by force? And was it not as great a 
T3cbs- breach 
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breach of promiſe to ſcatter 'them by.force, as 
to diſſolve them by Proclamation? Beſides, I 
cannot conceive that the paſling of that ACt was 
otherwiſe intended than conditionally, ſo long as 
they ſhould not ordain any thing contrary to the 
Sovercign Right of the Ring, which condition 
they had- already by many of their Ordinances 
broken ;- and, I think, thateven by the Law of 
Equity, which-is the unalterable Law of Na- 


| ture, a man thart.hath the Sovereign Power can- 


not,-if he would, -give away the right of any 
thing which is neceflary for.-him to retain, for the 
good Government of his Subjects, unlefs he.do 
it in expreſs words, ſaying, That he wlll have the 
Sovereign Power no longer ; for the giving away 
that which by conſequence only draws the So- 
vercignty along with it, 1s not (I think) a gtv- 
Ing away of the Sovereignty, but an error, ſuch 
as work nothing but an invalidity in the Grant-rt 
ſelf. And ſuch was the King's paſſing this Bill, for 
the continuing of the Parliament, as long as the. 
Twe Houſes pleas'd. - But now that the war was 


| reſolv'd on, on both ſides, what needed any 


more diſpute in writings ? 


A. I know not. what need they had, but on 
both ſides -rhey thought 1 it needful to hinder one 
another as'much as they could from levying of 
Soldiers, and. therefore the King did ſer forch 
Declarations in Print ; to make the people know 
that they ought not to obey the Officers of the 


new. Militia ſer up by.Ordinance of Parliament, _ - / 
and. -5 


mM we... 
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| andalfo to let them ſee the Legality of His own 
Commitilions of Array ; and the Parliament on 
their part did the like, to juſtifie to the People 
the ſaid Ordinance,and to'make the Commiſſion 
of Array appear unlawfull. 


B. When the Parliament were Levying of 
Soldiers; was it'not lawfull forthe King to Levy 
Soldiers,to defend Himſelf and His Right,though 


there had been no other Title for it, but His' 


own preſervatzon, and that the Name of Com- 
miſlion of Array had never been heard of? 


A. For my part, I think there cannor be 

a better Title for War, than the defence of a 

Man's own Right, bur the People at that time 

thought nothing. lawful for the King to, - for 

which there was not ſome Statute made by 

Parliament. For the Lawyers, I mean' the 

Judges of the Courts of Weſftminfter, and ſome 

few others, though but Advocates, yet of great 

Repurarion for their skill in the Common Laws, 

and Statutes of Enland, had infefted moſt of 

the Gentry of England with their Maxims and 

. Caſes prejudg'd, which they call Preſidente, and 
made them think ſo well of their own know- 

_ Tedge in the Law, that they-were of this oc- 


- caſjon to ſhew it againſt the King, and there- 


by [to gain a Reputation with the Parlia- 
men: of being good Patriots, and wiſe Stateſ- 
men. - 

B. What was this Commiſſion of Array ? 
- 4, King William the Conqueror had gotten 
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into his hands by Victory, all the Lands in 

England, of which he diſpoſed ſome part, as 

Foreſts ,” and Chaces for his own Recreation , 

and ſome part to Lords and Gentlemen ; that 

had afſiſted him, or were to afliſt him in the 

Wars ; upon which he laid a charge of ſer- 

vice in his Wars, ſome with more Men, and- 
ſome with leſs, according to the Lands he had 
given them ; whereby, when the King ſent 

Men unto them with Commitlion to make uſe 

of their ſervice, they were obliged to appear 

with Arms, and to- accompany the K:ipg to 

the Wars for a certain time at their own Char- 

gcs, and ſuch were the Commitſions by which 

this King did then make his Levies. 

B.. Why then was it not Legal? 

A. No doubt but it was Legal, but what 
did that amount to with, Men that were al- 
readp relolv'd to acknowledge for Law, no- 
thing that was againſt their deſign of aboliſh- 
| ing Monarchy, and placing a Sovereign-and 
abſolute Arbitrary power in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

A. To deſtroy Monarchy, and ſet up the 
| Houſe of Commons are two Buſineſſes. 


A. They found it ſo at laſt, but did nor think 
it ſo then. | 
B. Let us come now'to the: Military 
| power. 


juſtice, Impudence and Hypocrifie ; therefore 
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for the proceeding of the War, T refer you to 
the Hiſtory thereof, written at large 10” Ev- 
—_ | 

I ſhall 'only make uſe of ſich a Thread as is 
neceflary for the filling up of ſuch Knavery and 
Folty alfo, as I ſhall obſerve -m their ſeveral 


F + _Attions. 


From York the King went to Zzll, where was 
Hrs Magazine of Arms- for the Northern Parts 
of England, to try if they would admit Him: the 
Parliament had made Sir Fohn Hotham Governor 
of the Fown, who cauſed the Gates to be ſhur, 
and preſenting himſelf upon the Walls, flatly de- 
nied Him Entrance; for which the King cauſed 
him to be Proclaim'd Travtor, and ſent a Me{ſ- 
| ſage to the Parhament to know uf they own'd 

the Actions. 
B. Upon what Grounds ? 


A. Their pretence was this, That neitheFthis, | 


nor any other Town in England was otherwiſe 
the Kings, tham'in Truſt far the People of Enz- 
land. 

B. But what was that to the Parl a- 
ment? | 

A. Yes, ſay they, for we are the Repreſcn- 
tative of rhe People of England. 

B. I cannot ſee the force of this Argument: 
We Reprefent the People; Ergo, all that the 
People h:s isours : The Mayor of Hull did Re- 

reſent the King ; Ts therefore all the King had 
in Hal! the Mayor's? The People of En2land. 
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may be repreſented with Limitations, as to de- 
Tiver a Perition, or the like, .dots it follow;that 
they whodeliver the Petition, have Right to alt 
the Towns in Englind? When began this Par'ia- 
ment to be a repreſentative of England? Was 
it not November 3. 1640? Whowas it the day 
te:ore that had the Right to keep the King our, 
-of Hull, and poſſeis it for themſelves ? For 
there was then no-Parliament, whole was Hall 
then ? [ 
A. Ithink it was the King's; not only be - - 
cauſe it was called the King's Town upon Hitt, 
'but becauſe the King Himſelf did then and ever 
repreſent the'Perſon of the People of England. 
If HE did not, who then did, the Parliament ha- 
77 no Being? 


- They might perhaps ſay, the People had. 


__ no Repreſentative, 


A. Then there was no Common- wealth, and 


conſcentmby all the Fowns' of En.land being 
+he Peoples, you and1, andany 1 Man el{e,mightr 


have pur in for his ſhare. You rhay ſeeby this;; . 1) 
what weak People they were,” that were catried, 
tothe Rebellion, 'by ſnch weak reaſoning | as” 
this Parſament ufed; and hbw imptident they. 
were , that did pur ſuch Pallacles upon 


them. 


B. Surely they were ſuch, - as: were: eefibern's 
the: wiſeſt Men in England, being upon that ac- 
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. A. And were they alſo :eſteem'd the: wiſeſt I 
A 'Men of England, that choſe them ? 114 


B. 1. cannot tell that; 'for I know: it is uſual 
-ont the Free-h6lders in the” Counties, and the | 
Tradeſinen in the Cities and Burroughs to { J 

; + wooſe, as neeras they can, ſuch agare moſt re- +! 
' Faignant to the giving of ſubſidies, EO 


HA&A.\The King i in the beginning of Azzuft, at- 
ter He had ſuammon'd Hullzand tryed ſomegj the 
Counties thereabout, what. they would do for 
Him, ſet up. His Standard at. Nottingham, but 
.there.came not in thither Men enough to make 
any Army Cuthcient t0 give Batrel to the Earl of 
' From: thence He went to-Shrewsbury, where 

He was quickly furniſhed ; and appointing the 
Earl of Lzxſey to be General, He reſolv'd to 
march towards Londen. 

The Earl of. Efex was at: Worceſter with the 

. Parliament Army, making, no offer to ſtop Him 
in His paſſage, but as ſoon as he was gone by, 
marched cloſe after Him. 

The: King therefore, to avoid being incloſed 
between the Army of the Earl of Eſfex, and the 
City of Zoxdon, turned upon him, and gave him | 
Battel at. Eage- hill; where, though he got not 
an intireVictory, yethe had the better, if either 
had the betrer ; and hadcertainly the fruit of a 
" Victory which was.to march on, in his intended. 
way towards London, in which the next morning' 

lc took Banbury Caltle, and from thence went to | 

"PIN  -Oford 
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*Oxford, and thence to Brentford, where he gave 
a great Defeat to Three Regiments of the Par- 
liaments Forces, and ſo return'd to Oxford. 

B. Why did not the King go on from Bren- 
ford? 

4 A. The Parliament, upon the firſt notice of 
1 the King's marching'from Shrewsbary, (cauſed all 
F 'theTrained Bands, and the Auxiliaries of the Ci- 

ty of Loxdn '( which were fo frighted, as to 

. hit Qp all their ſhops } to be drawn forth ; ſo 

'that there was a complete and nitmerous Army 

ready for the Earl of Efex, that was crept inte 

London juſt at that time to head it, and this was 
'*1r that made the King retire to Oxford. 

Inthe beginning of February after, Prince R#- 
.pert took Cirenceſter from the Pariiament, with 
many Priſoners, and many Arms, for it was new- 
ly made a Magazine. And thus ſtocd the buſineſs 
between the Kings and the Parhaments Forces. 

The Parliament in the mean time, cauſed a 
Line of Communicatien to be made abour Lo#- 

aon, and the Suburbs, of 12 miles ih compais,and 
conſtituted a'Committee for the Afociation, and 
the putting into a poſture of defence the Coun- 
'ries of Eſx , Cambridze, Sxfolk , and fome 
others; and one of thoſe Commifttoners was 
'Olv:r Cromwel, from which employment he 
came to his following greatnets. 


I 2 B, Whar 
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B. What was done curing this time, in other 
-Parts of the Country ? | 
A. In the Weſt, the Earl of Stamford had the 
employment of putting in execution the Ordi- 
nance of Parliament for the Militia ; and*Sir 
. Ralph Hopton, forthe King, executed the.Com- 
mitſion of Array. Between thoſe two was 
_ Fought a Battle at Liſcardin Corawal ; where Sir 
.Ralph Hopton had the Victory,and preſently took 
a Town called Salraſh, with many Arms, and 
much Ordnance,and many Priſoners. Sir William 
IWaller in the mean. time ſeized Wincheſter and 
Chicheſter for the Parliament. | | 
In the North, for the.Commiſion of Array, 
'my Lord of Newcajtle; and for the Militia of 
the Parliament, was my Lord Fairfax, My Lord 
of Newcaſtle took from the Parliament Tazd- 
caſter, in which were a great part of the Parlia- 
ments Forces for that County, -and had made 
himſelf in a ranner, Maſter of all the North, 
abour this time, that isto {ay in February; the * 
Qncen landed at Barlington, and was conducted 
by my Lord of Newcaſtle, and the Marqueſs of 
Acxtraſs,to York ; and not long after to the King, 
Divers other little advantages, beſides theſe 
had rhe King's Party of the Parliaments in the 
North. 
The-e hapned alſo between the Militia of the 
 Parlizmncrt, the Committion of Array in Staf- 
forditire, under my Lord Brook for the Parlia- 


:n<at,-and my Lord of Northampton for the King 
great 
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T great contention, wherein both theſe Com- 
manders were ſlain; for my Lord Brook beſieg--- 
© ing Lichfield Cliſz, was killd with a ſhot, nor- 
- , withſtanding which they ' gave not- over the' 
r S Siege, tillthey were Maſters of the Cloſe. ' Bur” 
- preſently after my Lord” of Northawpron be-" 
- fieged it again for the King, which to reheve.. - 
Sir William Brereſten,and Sir Fohn Gell advanced 
towards Licyfield, and were met at Hopton heath 
by the Earl of Atorthampton,and routed; the Earl 
himſelf was-ſtatn, - but his Forces with Victory | 
return'd to the: Siege again ;z and ſfinriley after 
feconded by Prince Repert, who was then abroad: : 
in that Country, carried the place. | 
| Theſe were the chief Actions of this year * 
$ 164r. wherein the King's Party had not muck. / 
| the worſe, © Ws 0+" Ol 
' *.- B; But the: Parhament had now a better Ar= - 
my, inſormuch that if the Earl of Eſex had im--- 
mediately' followed the King to Oxford { not * 
yet well fortified ) he might, in all hkelihood 
have takenit ; for he could not want either Men 
or Ammunition , :whereof the City of London - 
(which was wholly at the Parliaments devotion} 
; had ſtore enough. 
4 .. I cannot judge of that ; but this is mani- 
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feſt, conſidering, the eſtate the King was in at his - 
'* firſt marching from York, when He had neither 

- © Money, nor Men, nor Arms enough, to put Him 

- 4 In hopeof Victory,:that this year. (take it alto- - 
> gether ) was very proſperous, 


- 
** 


B. But: what great Folly or Wickedneſs do-: 
you obſerve in the Parliaments Actions for this ' 


rſt year? 
A. All that canbe ſaid againſt them: iv that 
point, will beexcus'd with the pretext of War, 


and come under one Name of Rebellton, ſaying- 


that when they fummoned any Town, it was al- 
ways in the Name of the King and Parliament, 
4 T. 


The King) being in. the contrary Army, and: . 


many times beating them: from the Siege, I do 
not ſee how the right of War can juftifie ſuch 
[mpudence as thar. But they pretended that the 
King was always vertually in the Two Houſes 


of Parliament making a diſtinction between His 


Ferſon Natural and Politique, which made the 


Impudence the greater, beſides the. folly of it; 


For this was but an Univerſity Quibhle, ſuch as 


Boyes make uſe of, in maintaining. ( in: the- 
Schools ) ſuch Tenets as they cannot otherwiſe 


defend. 


In the end of this year, they follicited alſo 
the Scots to enter England, with an Army to fip- 
preſs the power of the Earl of Nwcaſtle m the 
North, which was a plain Confefhon, that the 
Parliament Forces were at this time inferior to 


the Kings; and moft Men thought, thatif the . 


Farl of Newcaſtle had then marched South- 


rard, and Joined his Forces with the Kings, that 


moft of the Members of Parliament would have 
fled owt of England, ; 


— 
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' ing the Earl of Newcaſte's power in the North: 


\ themany Images of Saints ) throughout-all Eng>_ 


Queen a Traytor, for helping the. King with 


In the beginning of 1643. the Parliament ſee 


grown formidable, ſent to the Scots, to hire: 
them to an invaſion of England; and (to Coms-- 
pliment them in the mean time ) made a Cove: - 
nantamong themſelyes, ſuch as rhe. Scots before * 
had made againſt Epiſcopacy, and demoliſhed: 
Crolles, and Church-windows, (ſuch as had in 


land 


Alſoin the middle of the year, they made a+ -; 
Solemn League with the Nation , which was © | 
called, The Sulemn Lea;neand Covenant. - 


B. Are not the Scots as properly to be called ' 
Foreigners, as the Iriſh? ſeeing then they perſe- 
cuted the Earl of Straford, even to death, for' 
adviſing the King to make uſe of r;ſþ Forces - 
againſt rhe Parliament ; with what face coutd 
they callin a. Scotch Army againſt the King ? - 

A.. The King's Party might eaſily here have * © 
diſcern'd their deſign, to make themſelves ablo- 
lute Maſters of the Kingdom, and to dethrons: 
the King. | as — 

Another greatImpudence, -or rather a Beſtial-: 
Inciviiry it was of theirs, That they Voted the 


ſome Ammunttion, and Engiiſ+ Forces, from * 
Holland, ; E | 


B. Was it poſſible'that all this could be done; | 
and Men not ſee that Papers and Declarations -: 
I 4- mult - "1 
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_ muſthe veleis? And that.nothing could fatisfie-- 
them, bur the Depoting of the King, and rn} 
up of then-{elves in His place. | 


A. Yes, very pollible, . for- who was there of 


rhem, though knowing that the King had the 
Sovcreign Power, that knew the Efſential Rights 
of Sovereignty ? They dreamt of a mixt Power 
et the King and the Two Houſes, That it was a 
divided Power, in which there could be no 
Pace, was above their underftanding; therefore 
they were always urging the King to Declara- 
tions, and Treaties, (tor fear of ſubjecting them- 
t-lvcs to the King in an abſolute Obedience ) 
which increaſed the hope and courage of the 
Rebels, but did-the King little goad ; for the 


Feople cither underſtand not, or will not trouble b 


themfelves with Controverfies in writing, but 
rather. by his corr pliance by Meflages,. goaway 


"with an Opinion, That the Parliament was likely 


to have the Victory in the War. 
Refides, ſecing that the Penners and Contri- 


vers of thoſe Papers, were formerly members 
of the Parliament,and'of another mind, and now 
revolted fram the Parliament , becauic- they 
could: not bear that ſway in the Houſe which 
they.expected, Men were apt to think, they bc- 
teved:not what they wrote. 

As for Military. Actions <( to begin at the 
Head-quarters) Prince Rypers took Brinningram, 


a Garriſon of; the Parhaments. 
þ ' ww 
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In Fly, after the King's Forces had a grea . - 


Victory over the Parliaments near Devizes of 
Roundway-down, where they took 2000 Prifo- 
ners, four Braſs Pieces of Ordnance, 28 Co- 


lours, and all their Baggage. And ſhortly after 


Briſtol was ſarrendr'd to Prince Rupert for the” 


King; and the King HimſelF marching into the 


Weſt rook: from the Parliament many other con-- 


{1derable places. 
But this good fortune was not a little allay'd 


. by His beſieging of Gloceſter, which, after it was 


reduc'd to the lait gaſp, was reliev'd by the Earl 


_ of Eſex, whofe Army was before greatly waſt- 


ed, but now recruited with Frain'd Bands; and 
Apprentices of London, 

It feems-not only by this, but allo by ma- 
ny "Examples | in Hiſtory, That there can hardly 
ariſea long or dangerous Rebellion, that has not 
ſome ſich overgrown City,with- an Army-or two 
in its belly, to foment it. 

A. Nay more, thoſe great Capital Cities, 
when Rebeilon is upon pretence of Grievances; 
1auſt needs be of the Rebel Party, becau:e the 
Grievances are bur Taxes to which.Gitizens,that 
is Merchants, whoſe profcthon-is their private 
gain, are naturally mortal Enemies, their only 
glory being to grow exceſlively rich.,, by the 
wiſdom of buying and felling. 

B. Bur they are ſaid ro be, of all Callings, the” 


the poorer ſort of people on work, . 


—_— 


moſt beneficial to the Common-weatth,by terting - 


3-0 A, That © 
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B. That is to ſay, by making poor people ſell 
their labor to them art their own prizes, ſo that 
poor people, for the moſt part, might geta ber- 
ter Living by working in Bridewell, than by ſpin- 
ning, weaving, and other ſuch labor as they can 
do, ſaving that by working ſlightly, they may 
help themſelves a little, to the diſgrace of our 
Manvfacture. Andas moſt commonly they are 
the firſt Encouragers of Rebellion, preſuming in 
their ſtrength ; ſo alſo are they, for the moſt 
part, the firſt to repent, deceiv'd by them that 
command their ſtrength. 
| Bue to return to the War: Though the King 
Withdrew from Gloceſter, yet it was not to fiy 
Fom, bur to fight with the Earlof Zfex, which 
preſently after He did at Newsmry where the 
Batrel was Bloody, and the King had not the 
worſt, unleſs Cirenceſter be pur into the Scale, 
which the Earl of Ex had in his way a few 
days before ſurpriz'd. 

But in the North and the Weſt the King had 
much the better of the Parliament ; for in the 
North, at the beginning of the year, ay 29. the 
Earls of IVewcaſtle and Cumberland defeated the 
Lord Fairfax ( who commanded in thoſe Parts 
for the Parliament) at Bramham-moor, which 
made the Parliament to haſten the aſſiſtance of 
the Scots, 

In 7Z4ne following, the Earl of Newcaſtle rout- 
ed Sir Thomas Fairfax ( Son to the Lord: Fair- 
fax ) upon Adderton Heath, and in purſuit of 
OF them 
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them to Bradford, took and killed zooo men, and 
the next day took the Towfh, and 2000 Priſo- 
ners more; ( Sir Thomas himſelf hardly eſcaping) 
with all their Arms and Ammunition:; and be- 
ſides, this made the Lord Fairfax quit Hallifax, 
and Beverly, 


Laſtly, Prince Rapert reliev'd Newark, be- 
ſreged by Sir Fohn Meldram, for the Parliament, 
with 7000 men, whereof 1000 were ſlain, the 
reft upon Articles departed, leaving behind them 
their Arms, Bag and Baggage. 


To ballance jn part this ſucceſs, the Earl of 
Maucheſter, whoſe Lieutenant General was Oli- 
ver. Cromwel, got a Victory over the Royaliſts 
near Horn-Caſtl:, of which he fl-w 400, took 
800 Priſoners, and 1000 Arms, and preſently 


| after rook and plundered the City of - Lincoln, 


In the Wait, May 16. Sir Ralpy Hopten at 
Stratton in Devonſhire, had a Victory over, the 
Parliamzntirians, wherein he took 1500 Pri- 
ſoners,.13 Braſs Pieces of Ordnance, and all 
their Ammunition, which was 70 Barrels of 
Powder, and their Magazine of their other Pro- 
viſions in the Town. 

Aga, at L:nſuown, between Sir Ralph Hep- 
ton, and rhe Parli..mvtarians under Sir Wikiam 
Water, was fought 2 fierce Bz ct, v- herein the 
Victory was nut Very clear on ticher fide, fayiig, 
that the Park, UBentar A855 mt: abr {cEM to Fave 
the Vetter, LECALIE pPreiently aitor SY Mdliawm 
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; Waller follow'd Sir Ralph Hopton to Devizes in 
Wilt/kire, though to his coſt ; for there he was 
overthrown, asI have already told you. | 
After this, the King in Perſon marched 
into the weſt, and took Exeter, Dorceſter, |, 
Baruftable, and divers other places, and had {+ 
He not at His Return beſieged Glocefter, and » 
thereby giving the Parliament time for new * | 
L.evies, 'twas thought by many He might have” | | 
routed the Houle of Commons. Burt the end of | 
this year was more favorable to the Parliament z; 
trom fanuary the Scots. entered Enzland, and 
Aarth the firſt crofſed the Tyne; and whil it 
the Earl of Newcaſtle was marching to them, Sir: 
'Thomas Fairfax gathered together a conſiderable 
Party in York-ſhire, and'the Earlof Mancheſter: 
from Zyn- advanced towards York ; fo that the 
Earl'ot Newcaſtle having two Armies of Rebels 
behind him, and another before him, was forced {| uv 
to retreat.to 7ork, which thoſe three Armies #|h 
jining preſently beſieged. And theſe are all {jn 
tie conſiderable Military Actions in the year Þ} 5 
v643F. | | {in 
Inthe ſame year the Parliament cauſed to be # S! 
made a new great Seal, the Lord Keeper had. | 7, 
carried the former Scal to Oxford: Hereupon 
the King ſenta Meſſenger to the Judges at Wef#- of 


xinfier, to. forbid them to make uſe of it ; this {by 
Meſſenger was taken,and condemned at a.Coun- 2 
cilof War and Hang 'd for aſpie ? er 
"Og for 

P 
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B, Is that the Law of War 2 Pr 
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k A. T know not: But, it ſtems, when a Sol- 
® dier comes into the Enemies Quarters, without 
| addreſs, or notice given to the chief Comman- 
: der, that itis preſum-d he comes as a Spie, 

] The fame year: when certain Gentlemen at 
+ London, received a Commiſſion of Array fron 
» the King to Levy men for His Service in that 

! City, being diſcover'd they were Condemn'd, 

| and ſome of them Rxecuted..- This Caſe | is not 
; unlike the former. 


| B. Was notthe making of anew great Seal a 
ſufficient proof that the War was raiſed, not to 
| remove evil Councillors from the King, but to 
| remove the King Himſelf from the Govern- 

' ment? what hope then could there be. had in 
| Meffages and Treaties? 


FA. The entrance of the Scots was a thing 
{ unexpected to the King, who was made to be- 
| heve by continual Letrers from-his Commitſio- 
-ncrs in Scotland, and Duke Hamilton, that the 
' Scotchnever intended any invaſion. The Duke be- 
ing then-at Oxford, the Ring (aſlur'd that the 
* Scotch were now entered) ſent him. Priſoner to 
| Pendennis Caſtle in Cornwal. 

In the beginning of this year 1644. the Earl 
,of Newcaſtle being (as I told you) beſieged 
;by the Joint Forces of the Scots, the Earl of 
' Mancheſter, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, the King 
ſent Prince Repert to relieve the Town, and as 
fon as he could, to give the Enemy Battel ;, 
Prince Rupert paſſin g through Lancaſhire, and by 

tac: 
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the way having ſtorm'd the ſeditions Town of 
Bolton; and taken in Stock ford and L-verpole, 
came to Tork, Faly 1. and relieved it, the E- 


nemy being riten thence, toa place called Mar-: | 


fton-moor, about four miles off, and there: was - 
fought that unfortunate Batte!, that Ioft the 
King,in a manner all the North ; Prince Rapert | 
return d by the way he came, and-the Earl of | 
Newcaftle to York, and tience with ſome of | 
His Officers over the Sea to Hamburg. 
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- The Honor of this Victory was attributed 
chiefly ro Oliver Cromwel ( the Earl of Man- 
ch:fter's Lieutenant Gcneral ) the Parl;amenta- | 
r14ans return'd from the Ficld, to the Siege of U 
{ 


York, which, not long after, upon honorable 
Articles was ſurrendred ; not that they were fa- 
vored, but b<cauſe the! Parliament employed 
not much time, nur many men in the Siege. 


' B, This wasa great and ſudden abatement of 
the King's Proſperity. 

A, It was ſo, but amends was made Him for | 
it within five or (ix weeks after; for Sir Will;anr | 
Waller” ( after the lofs of his Army at Rownd- | 
way-down ) had another raiſed for him by the | 
City of Lona2n, who for the payment thereof, ' 
impos'd a weekly Tax of the value of one Meats 
meat upon every Cirizen. This Army, with that 
of the Earl of Efex, intended to befiege Oxford, 
wich the King underſtanding, ſent the Queen 
into the Weſt; and marched Himſelf rowards : 

Worceſter, 
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f + Worceſter. This made them to divide again, and 
-, | theEarlto gointo the Weſt, and Waller to pur- _ 
- © ſue the King. By this means it fo fell out, that 3 
... | both their Armies'were defeated ; for the King 
1s. | turn'dupon Waller, routed him at Copredy-Briage, 
\e © took his Train of Artillery, and many Officers, 
xt ' and then preſently followed the Earl of Eſſex 
of | into Cornwal, where he had him at ſuch advan- 
of | tage, that the Earl-himſclf was fain to eſcape in' 
a ſmall Boat to Plymouth ; his Horſe broke. 
{ through the King's Quarters by nighr,” bur the . 
ed |} Infantry were all forced to lay down their Arms, 
1n- | and upon Conditions never more to bear Arms 
r4- | againit the Ring, were permitted rodepart. 


In Ofob:r following, was fought a ſecond and 
| ſharp Battel ar Newbury ; tor this Infantry ma- 
{ king no confcience of the Conditions made with 
| the King, being now come towards London, as 
| faras Baſing ſtoke, had Arms put again into their 
' hands; ro whom ſome of the Train'd Bands be- 

: ing added, the Earl of Efex had ſuddenly fo 
for | great an Army , that he attempted the King 
am” | again at Newbary, and certainly had the better 
;nd- } of the day, but the night parting them, had not 
the ; a complete Victory. Andit was obferv'd here, 
eof, | That no part of the Earls Army fought fo keen- 
eats Iy, as they who had laid down their Arms in 
hat Cornwak, 


eca x Theſe were the moſt important Fights in the 
\rdg | Year 1644. and the King was yet (as both him- 
ſter, felf 
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- ſelf and others thought ) in as good a condition: - 


as the Parliament, which deſpair'd of Viftory by 
the Commanders then us'd, therefore they vo- 


red' a new modelling of the Army, ſuſpecting 


the Earl of E/ex, though I think wrongfully, to 


be too much a Royalilt,. for not having done ſo - * 


much as they look'd for in. this ſecond Bartel at 
Vews ary. 

"The Earls of E/ex and Aancheſter perceiving 
what they went about, voluntarily laid down 
their Committtions; and the Houſe of Commons 
made an Ordinance, That n» Member of either 
Hognſe, ſhould enjoy any Office or Command Aili- 
tary or Civ-l. 

With which oblique Blow they ſhook off thoſe 
thar had hitherto ſerv'd them too well, and yer. 
out of rhis Ordinance they excepted Ol-vzr 
Cromwel; in whoſe Condutt and Valor they had 


very great confidence, ( which they would nat * 


have done, if they had known him as well then, 


as they did afterwards ) and made him Lieu- 


tenant General. 


Itr:the Commiſſion tothe Earl of Efex, there - 


was a Clauſe for Preſervation of His Majefties 


Perfon, which in this new Commiltion was left - 


ont, though the Parliament (as well as the” 
General) were as 5 yer Pregbyterians. 


B. Ir ſeems the Presbyterians allo ( in order: 
to their Ends ), would. fain have. had the King 
murdered, 


A, For: 
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A. For my part, Tdoubt jtnot. For a Right- 


+ ſufficiently ſecur'd. In this fame year the Parlia- 


* the Rendition of Hzll-> And-Sir A4lexander' Ca- 
{ where he was Governor for the Parliament. And 


topleafe the Sovrs. For the general Article of 
going: about to ſubvert the- Fundamental Laws 


words. 


Common-Prayer, and ordered the Uſe of a D:= 
| reftory, which had been newly compos'd by an 
Aſſembly of Presbyterian Miniſters, ww 


where they remitted nothing of their former de= 
mands. £41 OM 
The King had aiſoat this timea Parliamentat 
Oxford, confiſting of ſuch diſcontented Members 
as had left the- Houſes at We5tminſter, but few of” 
them had changed their old Principles,and theres 
fore that Parliamentwas not much worth. Nay 
; rather, becauſe they endeavor'd nothing but 
| Meſſ:ges and Treaties ;. that is to ſay, defeating 
| of Soldiers hope of benefit by the War, they 
| were thoughtby moſt Men to do the King-emore 
| hurt than- good. 
! The year1645, wasto the King very unfor- 


_ 
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: ful King living, an Uſurping Power can never be- 


 meat-put to death Sir Fohn Hothamand his Son,. 
for tampering with the Earl of Neweca#e, about. 


i r-w, for endeavoring to deliver np- Plymouth, 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for nothing bur - 


of the Land, was no Accufation,, bnt only foul. 


They then alf5 voted down the Book- of ; 


They were aHo then with much adoprevaild. 
with for a Treaty with-the King at ©xbridre, . 


tunite, 


tunate, Tor by the loſs of one great Battel, He loſt | 


all He had formerly gotten,and at length His life, - ! 


The new-modei'd Army , after conſultation 
whether they ſhould lay Siege to Oxford, or | 
march Weſtwara to the rclief of Taunton (then | 
beſieged by the Lord Gorinz, and defended by }? 
Blake, famous afterward for his A Ctions at Sea ) + 
reſolv'd for Taxnton, leaving Cromwel to attend | 
the motions of the King, though not- ſtrong 


enough to hinder Him. The King upon this ad- 
vantage dreiv his Forces and Artillery out of 
Oxford. This made the Parliament: to call back 
their General Fairfax, and order him to beſiege 
Oxford. The King tn the mean time reliev'd Che- 
fter, which was befieged by Sir Will. Brercton, and 
coming back, took Leiceſter by force, a place of 


great importance, and. well-provided of- Artil-- 


tery and Proviſion. Upon this ſucceſs it was ge- 
nerally thought, . that the King's Party was the 
{ftronger. Fhe King himſelf thought ſo, and the 


Parliament, in amanner, confeſt the ſame, by - 
commanding Fairfax to riſe from the Siege, and ' 


endeavor to give the King Battel ; for the SuG- 


ceſſes of the King, and the treacherous diviſions. 
growing now among themſelves, had driven - 


them to relie upon the fortune of one day, in 


which at Naſcby the King's Army was utterly | 


overthrow'd, and no hope lettHim toraiſe ano- 
ther; therefore after the Battel he went up.and 
down, doing the Parliament here and there 
ſome ſhrewd turns, but never much increaſing 
His number, | 
Fairfax 
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4 Leiceſter, and then marching-into the Weſt, ſub- 


- not long after they went to Pars. 


' keep Him in their Country. 
had in the Winter before ſent to the Parliament, 


| others, to bring them Propoſitions of Peace, it 


Fairfax: in the mean time firſt recovered 


dued it all, except only a few places,.forcing, 
with much ado, my Lord Hopton, (upon hone- 
rable conditions) todisband his Army,and with 
the Prince of Wales,to paſs over to Scilly, whence 


In April 1646. General Fairfax began to- 
march back to Oxford, in the mean time Rain 
burrough, who befieged Woodftock., had it ſur- 
render d. The King therefore, who was now aE- 
fo return'd to Oxferd, from whence Woodſt.ck is 
but fix miles, nor doubting: but that He ſhould 
there by Fairfax be beſieg'd, and having no Ar- 
My to relieve Him, reſolv'd to get away dif 
guiſed to the Scerch Army about Newark, and 
thither he came the 4th of Aſzy; and the Srorab 
Army being upon remove homewards,' carrie 
Him with them to Newcaſtle, whither he came 
May 13. | | 

ZE. Why did the King truſt himſelf with the 
Seots? They were the firſt that Rebell'd.. They 
were Presbyterians 1. e. cruel. Beſides, they were 
indigent, and conſequently might be ſuſpected 
would felt him to his Enemies for Money ; And 
laſtly, they were too weak to defend Him, or 


_— 


A. What could He have done better? For He 
to-get a paſs for the Duke of R:ca4mond and 


was denied ; He ſentagain, it was denied again. 
Then 


"_ 
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Then He defir'd He might-come to them in Per- 
ſon ;-this alſo wasdenied.He ſent.again and again 
to the ſame purpoſe ; but inſtead. of granting it 
they:magean Ordinance, That-the Commanders of 


the Militia. of London, - in caſe the King ſhould | 


attempt to come within the Line of Commanicati- 
on; ſhould ra'ſe what Force they thou ht fit to (up- 
preſs Twmults, to. apprehend ſuch as came with 
Him; and to. fecure (1. Ee, to Impriſon.) . His 
Perſon from danger. *m + 

If the King had adventur'd tocame,, and had 


been Impriſon'd, what would the Parliament | 
have done with Him ? They had Dethron'd Him . 


by:their Votes, and therefore could havenoſecu- 
Tity while.He liv'd, though in Priſon ; it may be 
they. would not. have put him to Deathby a 
High,Court of Juſtice publickly, , but ſecretly , 
ſome other way. 


B. He ſhould have attempted to get beyond - 


Sea. | 

A. Thathad been from Oxford very difficule, 
Beſides, it was generally believ'd, that the Scotch 
Army had promis'd Him, that not 'only His Maje- 
ſty,; butalſo His Friends that ſhould-come with 
Him, ſhould be.in. their Army ſafe, not only for 
their Perſons, but alſo for their Honours and 
Can{ciences. *Tis a pretty Trick, when-the Ar- 
my, .and the particular Soldiers of rhat Army 
are- different things, to-make the Soldicrs. pro- 
miſe what the Army means not to perform... 

Faly IT: the Parliament ſent their-Propoſiti- 


@ns to 3 the King at New-Caftle,which Propoſitions 
_y 
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they pretended'to'be the only way to a'ſetſed 
and well-grounded Peace. They were brought 

by the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Swffolk,,, * 
or Walter Earl, Sir Fohn Hyppeſiey, Mr. Geodwis, 
and Mr: Robiſon, whom the Kin asked, If they 

had power to Treat? And when they ſaid No, 
why they might not as well have heen ſent by 
a Trampeter? The Propoſitions were -the ſame. 
dethroning ones which they uſed toſend,, and 
'therefore the King would not-affent'to them; 
Nor did the'Scots ſwallow themat firſt, bur made: 


ſome Exceprions againſt them ; only itſeems, to! 


make the Parliament perceive they meant. not 
to put theKing into their hands gratzs; and fo 
at laſt the bargain was made be tween them, and 
upon payment of 20000014, the King was put 
into theHandsof the Commithioners, which tho. 
En:liſh Parliament ſent down to reccive Him. '!!'": 

Z. Whata vile Complexion hath this Action, 
compounded of feigned Religion, and very Co-: 
vetouſneſs , : Cowardize, Perjury » and Trea- 
Chery ? 

4. Now the War that ſeemed ſo juſt, by. ma-! 
ny -unfeemly things is ended, 'you will ſee almoſt 
nothing in.theſe Rebels, but-Baſeneſs and Falle- 


| neſs, beſides their Folly. 


By this time the Parliament had taken'in all 
the reſt of the King's Garriſons, whereof the laſt 
was Pendennys Caſtle, whither Duke_Hamilton 
had been ſent Priſoner by the King. 
"© B. Whatwas done during this time in Ireland 


and Scotland? ; 1 
A. .In | 
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A. In'Treland there had been a-Peace made, 
'by Order from-His Majeſty, for a'time, which #@ t 
by diviſions by the 1riſÞ was ill kept. The Popiſh #Z-F 
Party-.( the-Pope's Nuncio being then there ) , 
took this'to be rhe-time for-delivering them- *® 
faves from their ſubjeCtion to the Exglifſh ; be- +» fl 
fides, the time of thePeace was now expird. {2 
 Þ. How were they-ſubzect to the Engliſh, + 3: 
more than the Eygliſh tothe Iriſh? They were :: 
ſubject to the King of England, -but ſo alſo were 
the Exngh:ſp tothe King of :/reland, | 

4. The diftinCtion is ſomewhat teo ſubtle for 
common-underitanding.In. Scotland the Marqueſs 
of Montroſs, for the King with a very few Men 
had miraculouſly with Victories over-run all 
Scotland, where'many of his Forces ( out oftob 
muſt ſecurity ) were -permitred to be abſent 
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for a while, of which-the Enemy having intel- n 
'ligence, ſuddenly came upon them, ane forced d 
them-to fly back into the High-lands to recruit; { 


where he began to recover itrength, when the. 
King commanded him { being then in the hands 
of the: Scots at Newcaſtle ) to disband, and he 
departed from Scotland by Sea. 
In the end of the ſame year 1646. thePar- 
liament cauſed the King's great Scal tobe bro- 
ken. Alſo the King was brought to &Hlmeby,and. 
there kept by the Parliaments Commiſllioners, 
i "and here was an end of the War as to England 
and Scotland, but;not to [rilaxnd, About this time 
alſo died the Earl of Efe-x, whom the Parlia- 
' ment had difcarded, | 
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_ - 'B. Now that there was Peace in England,and 
# the King in Priſon, inwhom was the Sovereign 
Z. Power ? 
, .A. The. Right was certainly in the King,but 
F. the exerciſe was yet in no body, but contended 
;' for, a#ina Game at Cards, withour fighting all 
{ the years 1647. and 1648. between the Parlia- 
 - $-ment and Oliver Cromwel, Lieatenant General to 
+'Sir Thomas Fairfax. You muſt know that when 
;:Kirg Henry VIII. aboliſhed the Pope's Au-.- 
-thority here, and rook upon him'to be the Head 
} of the Church, the Biſhops as they conldnot re- 
-:ſiſt him, -o neither were they diſcontented with 
it. - For whereas'the Pope before allowed not the 
4 Biſhops to claim Juriſdiction in' their Dioceſſes, 
' Zare Divino, thatis, of Right immediately from 
{ God, but by the Gift and Authority of the Pope;. 
| now that the. Pope was outed , they made no 
# doubt bat 'the Divine Right was in them- 
- 3-ſelves. | 
> 3 After thisthe City of Geneva, and divers other 
| places beyond Sea, having revolted from the 
+ Papacy, ſet up Tresbyterics for the Government 
; of their ſeveral Churches; and divers Engl:ifs 
. {Scholars that went beyond Sea, during the Per- 
I ſecution of Queen Afary, were much taken with 
4 # this Government ; and at their return in the 
' time- of Q'1cen (El;zabeth, and ever ſince, have. 
| endeavor'd, to the great trouble of the Church 
and Nation, 'to fet up that Government here, 
ke! whereit they might domineer, and appland their 
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* *themnotonly a Divine Right, bur alſo a Divine * 
Inſpiration ; and having been.connived at, and 
'-countenanced ſometimes in their frequent . 
Preaching, they mmtraduced many ftrange and 
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many pernicjous Doctrines, out-doing the Refor-" 
mation. (as they pretended both of Zather and ; 
Calvin) receding from the former Divinity, or - 


: Church: Philoſophy , ( for Religion is another . 


thing) as much as Zather and Calvin had reced- © 


ed from the-Pope, and: diſtracted their Auditors + 
into a great number of Sects, as Browpiſts, _Ana- ' 
 baptiſts, Independents, Fifth- Monarchy Alen, Daua- 
*kers, and divers others, all commonly called by. 


the Name of Fazaticks, inſfomuch as there was 


- © none ſodangerous an Enemy to the Presbyterians, 


as this Brood of their own hatching. 


Theſe were. Cromwel's beſt-Cards, whereof he 
hadavery great number in the Army, and ſome. 
in the Houſe, whereot he himſelf was thought. 

ohe, though he were nothing certain, but apply- 


ing himſelf always to the Faction that was 


ſtrongeſt, was ofa colourlikeirt. There was in. 
the Army a great number .(if not the zajor part) 


*that aimed only at Rapine,and ſharing the Lands 
and Goods of their Encmies; and the:e alſo up- 
on the opinien they had of Cr:zzw:!'s Valor and 

Conduct, thought they could: not any way ber- 


ter arrive at their Ends, than by adhering to; 


him. 


Laſtly, inthe Parliament it ſelf, thongh not" 


*the major part, yet a conticerable numbtr were 
\Fanaticks, enough to-put in doubts, and.cauſe de- 
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lay in the Refolutions of 'the Houſt*; and ſome-* 
; times alſo'by advan rages of a thin Houſe,to car- 
; rya Votein favor of Cromwel, as they did upon 
' the 26th of Faly ; 'for whereas on'the 4th of May 
. precedent, che Parliament had Voted, That the 


' Militia of London ſhould be in the Hands of 4a 


Committee of Citizens, whereof the Lord Mayor, ' 


. for the time being, ſhould be one. 
ced- 7 


Shortly after the Independents chancing to be 
the major, made an Ordinance, wherebyit was 
put into hands more favorable: ro the Army. 
The beſt Cards the Parhament had , were the 
City of London, and the Perſon of the King. 
| General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, was tight 

resbyterian, bur i in the hands of the Army, 'and 


the Army in the hands of Cromwcl, but which 
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Party fhould prevail, depended on playing of the 
Game. Cromw21 protcſted {t1}t Obedience and Fi- 
delity to the Parliament, bur meaning nothing 


lefs, berhought him;and reſfolr'd on a way to: Cx 


cuſe himſelf of all that he ſhould do to the cont 
trary upon the Army ; therefore he and his Spn- 
1n- lov, Corniiffary General Treton, 'as zood at 
contriving as himſelf, and at ſpeaking and writing 
better, contrive how to.imutiny the Army apainſt 
the Parhament. To this end they ſpread a whil- 
per through the Army, that the Parhainent, now 
they had- the King, intended to disband them, to 
cheat them of their Arrears, and to ſend them 
1nto-[reland, to be acſtroy'd by the Triſh, 

Ihe Army being Os inrag'd, were taught _ 
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by Ureten to-erect a Council among themſelves 
of two Soldiers out of every Troop, and every 


Company to conſult for the good of the Army, - 
-and to aſliſt at the Council of War, and to ad- 7 
| viſe for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom, + 


* Theſe were called Adjutators; ſo that whatſoever 
Cromwel would have to be done, he needed no- 


thing to make them to do it, but ſecretly topnt _ 
it into the head of theſe Adjutators; the ettect | 
of the firſt Conſultation, was to take the King : 
from Holmeby, and to bring him to the Ar- : 


"The General hereupon, by Letters to the Par- ' 
liament, excules himſelf and Cromwel, ard the - 
Body of the Army, as ignorant of the Fact ; and :. 
that the King came away willingly with thoſe * 
Soldiers that brought him, aſſuring rhem with- : 


al, -That the whole Army intended nothin bat 
Peace, nor oppoſed Presbytery, nor affected Inde- 
' pendency, nor did hold any licentions freedom in 
Religion. 


B Tis ſtrange that Sir Thomas Fairfer could 


be ſo abuſed by Cromwel, as to believe this *. 


which he himſelf here writes, 
A. 1 cannot believe that Cornet Foyzce could 


go outof the Army with 1000 Soldiers to fetch 
the King, and neither the General,nor the Licu- 

renant Gene1al, nor the body of the Army take! 
notice of it; and that the King went willingly, | 
appears to be falſe, by a Meſſage ſent on purpole ; 


from His Majeſty to the Parliament, 


B. Here! 


"Civil wars of England. "op 
, a Hherw! is Perfidy uponPertidy ; firſt the Per- 
X of the Parliament againſt the King,and then 
* i I Perfidy of -the Army-againſt the Parlia- 
"| "ment. 
. © A. This was the firſt Trick Cromwel play'd, 
F whereby he thought himſelf to have gotten fo 
” _ greatanadvantage, thar he ſaid openly, That he 
had the Parliament in his Pocket, (as indeed he 
- had) andtheCity roo, For upon the news of it, 
s | . they were both the one and the other in very 
"| | great diſorder ; and the more, becauſe there 
 - came with it a Rumor, that the Army was 
Ny | marching up to London. 
C ' TheKinginthe mean time, till his Refidence 
© | 'was ſetled at Hampron Court, was carried from 
place to place,not without ſome oſtentation ; bir 
; with much more Liberty, and with more reſpect 
ſhewn Him by far, than when He was iri the 
hands of the Parliaments "Commiſſioners ; for 
#% His own Chaplains were allow'd Him, and fis 
Children, and ſome Friends -pertmitted to fee 
13 Him : Beſides,thart He was much Complimented 
by Cromwel, who promiſed Him in a ſerious and 
ſeeming paſſionate manner, to-reſtore Him 'to 
His Right againſt the Parliament. 
Id B. How washe ſure he could dothat? 
ch; ÞA4. He was not ſure, but he wasreſoly'd to 
u-| march up tothe City and Parliament, to ſer up 
ke! the King again, and be the ſecond Man; untin 
y,: the attempt he found berter hopes than yet he 
xe | had, to make himſelf the firſt Man, bydiſpoffc(- 
ding theKing. | 
Te, K 2 B, What: 4 


= | 
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 B. What aſſiſtance againſt the Partioment 


: and the City, could Cronw:l expect. from the 


King ? 
' A.'By declaring direQly for Him, he might 


.* havehadall the King's Party, which were many. 


more: now ſince His misfortune, than ever they + 
were before; for in the Parliament it ſelf, there - 


were many that had diſcover'd the hypocriſie: 
and private aims of their Fellows. Many were ' 


converted to their Duty, by their own natural 


Reaſon; ana their Compaſſion for the. King's 


Sufferings, had begot generally an Indignation 


againſt the Parliament; ſo thar if they had been ! 
by 'the protection of the preſent Army brought, : * 


gs 


together, and embodied, Cromw:! might. have * 
done what he pleas'd in che firſt place for the | 
King, and.in the ſecond for himſelf; but it ſcems | 
he meant firſt to try what he could do without | 
the King, and if that prov'd enough to rid his 


hands of him. 
 B. What did the Parliament and City do, to 
oppofe the Atiny ? « 


A. Firſt theParliament ſent to the General, 


to have. the Ring re-deliver'd to their Commit- 
ſioners. 


Inſtead of an anſwer to this, the Army ſent 


Articles to the Parliament, and with them a 


Charge azainſt Eleyen of their Members, all of: 
them a tive Presbyterians ; of which Articles 


1.That: Pu 


theſe are ſome: 


nt 


he 


he 


his 


ro. 


als. 


nif-: - 


_ 
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I. That the Houſe may be purged of thoſe, who, | 
by the Stif- denying Ordinance » ought not to &; . 


8 there. 


It. That ſuch a abbed, and edeavored ther Ya 


| in of the Kin:dom might be fiſablcd, to do the ik 
| | hurecafter. 


111. That # day mi:ht be + *ppointed to-d. tore 
mint this Parliam nt,” aaa 


x V. That they weed wake an PR to he 
'K inggom of 1 the fad Sums 'M Moncy they had 16+ 


©'V; That the Eleven Miber wich Py v4 
ms | ſoſprnded fi "ering it the Hoaſe, Bo ned Lot gs 

Theſe” were the Articles: hit I: them to 
- their Trumps, and they anſwered none of them, 
bur that of the Suſpenſion of the Eleven Mem- 
bers, which''they faid they could nor do' by 
Law, Hill the particulars of the Charge were 
produced. * 

But this was: ſoon anſwer's; :with their! OWK 
Proceedings apainſt the Archbiſhop of Canter< 
bury, and the Earlof Strafford. | 

"The Parliament ' being thus ſomewhat awd; 
arid'the Ring'made ſomewhat confident, he us- 
 gdertakes the: City; "tequiring: the Parliambti te. 
ao 20 _ Militis meborher hands, 7 nee ns > » 

K 3 F 4 Wha: 


>  Thebillopofthe- | 


B. What other hands? I do-not well under- ! 


ſtand you. 


A. I told you that the Militia of London.was / 
on the 4th of ay, put into the hands of the 
Lord Mayor, and other Citizens, and ſoon after-” 
put into the kaotls, of other Men more favo-. 
rable untothe Army. And now amto tell you, 
that on fly 26, the violence of certain Appren-: 
rices, and disbanded Soldiers, forced the Parlia-. 


ment to relettle it as it was in the Citizens; and 
hereupon- the two Speakers,. and divers of the 


Members, ran away to the Army where they. 
were invited, and contented to ſit and vote in. 
* the Counctl of War, in the nature of a Parlia-: 
Ment; and out of theſe Citizens. hands they 


would have the Militia taken away; and put 

 :again'into. thoſe handsont of which it was taken 

the 26thof Faly. bebe 
B. What ſaid the City to this * 

- oF. The Londoners mann'd their works, viz. 

the Line of Communication, rais'd au Army of 


valiant Men within the Line, choſe good Offi-/ 
CErs, all being defironus to go out and fight,when-, 


Geyer the: Cicy ſhould give them Order; and in 


that poſture ſtood, expetting the Enemy. The. 


Soldiers inthe mean time enter into an; Engage- 
ment to live and dye with Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the Parliament, and the Army. ' WE 
B, That's very fine ; they imitate that which 
the Parliament did when they firſt took up Arms 


- againſt the King, ſtiling themſelves, The King and. 


Parliament ; maintaining, Jb4s the Kivgwas alr 
WI. .aA - "£12 Ways: 


_ 


- 


mw uw © yy) > ry” ft oy my oy od monoagy 
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der- | ways vertually in His Parliament : So the Army 

now making War againſt the Parliament, called 
Was” themſelves, the Parliament and the Army z bu; 
the? they might with more reaſon ſay, That the Par« 
ifter” liament ( ſince it was in Crowwel's Pocket ) wat 
avo- | virtually in the Army. 
7ou,; A. Withal they ſend out a Declaration of the 
ren-': grounds of their March towards London, where: 
rha- in they rake upon them to be Judges of the Par- 
and larnent, and of who are fir to b»* rrufted with 
the the buſineſs of the Kingdom, giving them the 
hey . name, not of the Parliament,burt of the Gentle- 
e in. menat Weftminſter,; for ſince the violence they 
rlia-: were under 7#ly 26. the Army denied them to 
hey: be alawful Parliament. | 
put. Ar the ſame time they ſent a Letter to the 


ken: Mayor and Aldermen of London, reproaching 4 


them with thoſe late Timults , telling them, 

They were Enemies to the Peace, Treacherons to the 
Vit. Parliament, Unable to defend either the Parliament 
y of or themſelv:s, and demanded to have the City de- 
»ffi-: Lvered into their hands, to which purpoſe ( they 
1en-, ſaid ) they were now coming to them. by 
din The General al'o ſent out his warrants to the 
The. Counties adjacent, ſummoning their Train'd Sob 
1ge- diers to join with them, TEL 
fax, FB. Werethe Train'd Soldiers part of the Ge: 

'  _nerals Army? 


ich A. No, nor atall in Pay nor could be, witle - | 
rms. out an order of Parliament. Bur what migt” - 


and. not an Army do, that had maſter'd all the Iaw* 
al>! of the Land? 
Pays: LE Th 
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F x52  TheÞiſtowof' th 
The a_p being 'come' to- GA | 
"tant from Lendou-but xo Miles, the Court of .M 
Mt Aldermen was called, ro conſider what to-do; M 
EL the Captains and Soldiers of the City were wil- jc 
I ling, and well-provided to go forth,. and give 1 
them Battle; but a Treacherous Officer, that*b' 
had: charge of awork on Soathwark ſide, had let 1 
in within the Line a ſinall Party of the Enemies, 11 
who marched as far as to the Gate of Londox- tl 
Bridgz, and then the Court of Aldermen (their: 0 
hearts failing them) tubmirted on theſe Con- S 


dirions: | = 
To, relinquiſh their Muni. "” 
: To deſert the Elewcn Members. Wo 


To deliver up te Forts and Line of Communi-\ a 
cation, #ocether-with the Tower of London, andall hi 
Dazakines and Arms therein to the Army. ure 
To diband their Farces, , and. tary out all the A 

| \Reformadoes, | i.e. all Eflex's old Soldiers. Dj 
MO 3 draw C4 their Guards from the Parlia- It 
"#. ent: > S] 
All which was done, and the Army marched th 
friumphantly through the principal Streets. of bu 


ey Pr, +, | Bl 


> 4 "Fis ſtrange that the Mayor and Aldermen * ”: 

| "o:M ſich an Army, Thoiild ſo quickly yield. ad 

Might they nor have reliſted the Party of the fr1 

| Enemies at the Bridge, with a Party of .their F- 

bwn, and thereſt of the Enemies, with the reſts by 
of pl.cir own ? | 


: CIVME CULTS, BY ENgaand.. 33: 
ah» A. -Icannot judge of that::: but to.me-it+ . 
t of Would have been ſtrange if they had done ather- 
do; wile z: for I confider. the moſt part of rich, Sub-' 
vil-- jets that have made themſelyes fo byiCraft and 
;ive Trade, as men that never took upon any:thing 
rhat*but their preſent profit, and who to-every thing 
1 let not lying in that way are in a manner blind, be- 
lies, ing amaz'datthe very thought of Plundering: if 
dox- they had underfiood what vertue there is to pre- 
heir ſerve-their-Wealth 4h; obedience to their lawful 
on- Sovereign, they would neyer have ſided with the- 

Parliament ;- and fo we had no need of arm- 

ing: The Mayor and Aldermen therefore aflur'd 
{by this ſabmiſſion to ſave their Goods, . and not 
4ni- ſure of the ſame by. refiſting, ſeem tome rg 
d all have taken the, wiſeſt courſe: Nor was he Par- 
lament leſs tame-than the: Gity:,, for-preſently 

' the Auznſt 6. the General *broughy the Fugitive. 
Speaker and- members to- the Houſe with- a 
-lig- ſtrong Guard of Soldiers and -re-placed the 
Speakers. in their Chairs; and for this they gave 

hed the General thanks, not only there the Hauſe, 
s. of but appointed ; alla, a day for.'a holy; Thank 
_ .giving z and not long. after made him Generali[+; 
fimo of all the Forces of Exzland, and Conita- 

men ©bie-of rhe Tower : but in cffe& all this was the 
eld. advancement of Cremw:l, for he was the Uti- 
the fructuary, though: the property were; in Sir Tho. 
heir Fairfax.z for the Ind:pendints. iummediatcly- caſt 
reſt d-wn-the whole Line of Communication, dtvide 
 xthe Militia of Zondon,W-f{minſter,and Southwark , 


7 which were before unired, diſplaced ſuch Gover 4 


4 I}: K 5 - BCES (i 


, #,. Jos O YF Leh Y . > V4 + "7X 
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} 


- nors of Towns and Forts as were not for their ? 
. rurn, thongh placed'thereby Ordinance of Par-'- 
liament, ' inſtead 'of whom they pur in men of 
their own Party: They. alſo made the Parlia- - 
ment to declare null all that had paſſed in the 
Houſes, from faly the 26th, to Azg. the 6th,” 
and clapt in Priſon ſome of the Lords, and ſome * | 
{. of the moſt Eminent Citizens, whereof the Lord / : 
Flt Mayor was one. | 'F 
” | B. Cromwel had power enough now to reſtore  , 
the King ; why did he not ? *" 
A. His main end was to ſet himfelf in his : 
place; the reſtoring of the King was but a re- | 
ſerve againſt the Partiament, which being in his; c 
Pocket, he had no more need of the King, who: j. 
was now an impediment to him: To keep him: ,, 
in the Army was a trouble, to let him fallinto: 
the hands of the Presbyterians had been a ſtop to ;, 
his hopes, to murder him privately ( beſides the ;, 
horror of the act) now whilſt he has no more 4, 
than Lieutenant General, would have made him 'x,, 
odious, without fathering his deſign ; there was, 
nothing better for his purpoſe, than to let him: 
eſcape from Hampton-Conurt (where he was too. 
near the Parliament) whither he pleaſed beyond 2? 
Sea: For though Cromwel had a great Party inc 
the Parliament-Houſes, whilſt they ſaw not his12 
Ambition to be their Maſter, - yet they wouldjEn 
have been his Enemies as foon as that had ap-: 
pear'd, To make the King attempr an eſcape, pre 
ſome of thoſe that had him in Cuſtody, by Crox-bet 
wel's direftion told him, that the Adjutators* 
mear 
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meant"to nib him; and withal, cauſed arr 
: mor of the fame to be generally ſpread, tothe 
end it might that yY alfo come to the Kings 


: Far, asir did. 


The King therefore in a dark and rainy night 
: Chis Guards beingretir'd, as it was thought on 
: purpoſe) left FHamp:on-Conrt, and went to the 
Sea-fide, about Southampton, where a Veſſel had 


© been beſpoken to tranſport him, but faiFd; fo - 


fore 


. that the King was forced to truſt himſelf with 


' Colonel Hammond, then Governor of the lite 


his 
 rE-. 
1 his: 
who: 
him: 
into? 
Pp to © 
5 the 


of Wirhr, expecting perhaps ſome kindneis from 
him for Dottor Hammonds fake, Brother to the 
: Colonel, and his Majeſties much favor'd Chap- 
lain; bur it proved orherwiſe, | for the Colo- 
\nel ſent ro his Maſters of the Parliamenr, to re- 
 ceive their Orders concerning; him.” Thisgoing 
into the Ifle of W:zht was not likely to be any pary 
of Cromycl's deſign,” who neither knew whither 


NOTE nor which way he would go, nor had Hammzn.: 


him 


known any more than other men,if the Ship har | 


WAaS'come to the appointed place in-due time. 


him? 
S TOO) 


B. If the King had ecaped into Franc: -,migh 


yond: not the French have aſlited him with Forces rt: 
-vy inTEcover hits Ringdom, and fo fruſtrated the d 
t higdigns, both of Crowwel, and ail other the King 


ouldiEncmics? 


| ap-: 


A. Yes much, juſt as they afhſted his _ ; 


APE, reſent moſt gracious Sovereign, Whorwo year! 


70 
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etore fled thither out of CormwAl. 


8, Tis methin|s no great policy m Neigh, 
4. boring, 


Log - - 
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boring Ns. to favor, ſo'often as. s. they do, 
ane Rebels, .efpecially. when they rebel 2 

| ga ioſt Monarchy it-felf; they ſhould rather : 
* firſtmakea League againſt Rebellion, and after- /; 

wards (if there be toremedy ) fight one againſt I 
another : Nor will that ſerve the turn among ?1] 
Chriſtian Sovereigns , till Preaching be betrer > | 
lookt to, whereby the interpretation of a Veriet 
in the Hebrew, Greek, or Latjne Bible, 1s often-: þ 
ime the cauſe of Civil War, : and the depoſing * 
and- aſlafſinating. of Gods Anointed, ana yet * 
converſe with thoſe Divinity Diſputers as long * 
as you will, you will hardly tind one ina hundred © a 
difereet enough to be imployed in any great At-, F 4 
Hirs, either- of War or Peace: It js not the? t 
Right of the Soveraign, though granted to him! Ii 
by every mans conſent expreſly, that can inable | 
a Subjedt ta do his:Office, it is the obedience of 
the Subject; and then by and þy to cry our ( as ;N 
ſme Miniſters did in the Pulpit ) To your Tent: «ty 
Q Tfracl., Common people know nothing oi, 
right or wrong by their own Meditation ; they: Ju 
muſt therefore be taught the grounds of their! hi 
Duty, andthe reafons why Calamiries ever fol ra 
tow Diſobedience to their lawful Sovereigns '» 
But to the contrary, our Revels were publicklytar 
taught. Rebellion in the Pulpits, and that there 
was no fin, but the doing of what the Preachers He 
forbad, or the omitting of what they advis'di.Se 
But now the King was the Parliaments Priſoners 

why did not the Presbyterians advance their owl Ac 
prereſt, by reſtoring him? 


A, Thi- F- 
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do; Þ4. The Parliament; in which there wenn miore 
bel 3 Presbyterians yet than  /ndependents; might have 
ther = gotten what they would of che King, duringdhs 
frer- | life, if they had not by ian. uncon{cionable'/and 
11nſt ? fortih Ambition ' obſtructed the 'way tq their 
ong : Ends : They ſent him Four Propoſitions. to be 
tter > ſigned, and paſt- by him as Acts of Parliament, + * 
eric +relling him,when theſe were granted,they would 
rten-} ſend Commiſſioners to, treat with __ of.any 
fing © other Articles. | 
yer *. Firſt, The Propoſitions are theſe: Nr. 
long * That the;Parliament ſhould have' the Milicia, 
ired *and power of levying Money to maintain it for 
t At-. i Twenty years ; andafter that term, the exerciſe 
: the? thereof to return to the RINgs in caſe the Par- 
him” liament think the ſafery of the Kingdom con- 
able: cern'd in tit. 
ce of B. This firſt Article takes from the King the 
Cas ;Militza, and conſequently the whole Sqveroig 
Tent, ity for ever. k- 
g of, A. The Second was, That the King Gould 1 
they/;juſtifie the proceedings of the Parliament againſt 
their: himſelf, and declare void all Oaths and Decla- 
r fol: rations made by him againſt the Parliament. . , 
gns'+ £B. This was to make him guilty of the War, 
icklytand of all the Blood ſpilt therein. 
therd A. The Third was, To take away all Titles of 
chers Honor conferred by the King, fince the Great 
is'd:i}Seal was carricd rohim in ay I642. * 
onerd The Fourth was, Thar the Parlament ſhould 
- owl Adjourn them{clves, when, and to.what place, 
'and for what time they picas d, 

The Theſe 
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"-The Hiffow of ih who * ; 
Thefe Propeticigin the King refus'd to grant, TM 


as-he had reaſon, ' but ſent others' of his own, jc 
not much tefs advantagious to the Parliamenr,J42 
'and defird-ai perſonal Treaty with the Parlia-| uF 


ment, for the ſerling of the Peace of the King-# 
dom ; but the Parltament denying them to beim 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, vored, that there ite 
{ſhould be no more Addreſſes made to hitn, nor: 
M*#ſſages receiv'd from him, bur they would] 
ſettle the Kingdom without him : And this they JC 
voted, partly upon the Speeches and Menaccs of ! 
.the Army Fattion then preſent in the Houſe of ly 
Commons , whereof one advied theſe three 
Points. iC: 
x. To fecure the King in ſome I6-land ny Wk 
'ye 


_ with Guards. 


2. To draw up Articles of Impeachment a- * 
gainſt him. cr 
3. To hay him by, and ſettle the Kingdom. L. 
E 
Another ſaid, that his denying the four Bills, Ar 
was the denying Protection to his Subjects; and” The 
that therefore they might deny him Subjetty {iti 
on; and added, that till the Parhament for- The 
ſook the Army, the Army would never foriakes# al 
the Parliament : This was Threatning. Laſt of Pin 
all, Cremwel himſelf told them, it was now ex-" 
pected that the Parliament ſhould govern and: Fa 
defend the: Kingdom, and not any longer ler? 
the people expect their ſafery from a man whoſe * 
heart God had hardned; nor let thoſe that h ad? : 


fo well defended the Parliament, be left aftter-? 9 


ward ; 
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.nt-ward to the rage of en irreconcileable Enemy, - 
mn leſt they ſeek their ſafety-ſome other way. This 
nr,Jagain was threatning z as alfo laying tis hand . 
ja-Jupon his Sword when he ſpake it. 
ng-4 And hereuponthe Voteof Non- Addreſſes was 
bel made an Ordinance,which the Houſe would af- 
cre *rerwards have recalled,burt were forc'd by Crom:- 
or: awel to keep their word. 
wy J The Scotch were diſpleas d with i ir, partly be= 
zey \caule their Brethren the Presbyterians had loft a 
s of [great deal of rheir Power in En,laud, and part-i 
of ly alſo, becauſe they had fold the King i into their 
ree.hands. The King now publiſhed a paſſionate 
Complaint to his People of this hard dealing 
egwirh him, which made em pity him, but not 
yet rife tn his behalf; 
. a-: B. Was not this, think you, the true time for 
'Cromwel to take polſefſion 3 ? 
A. By no means, there were yet many Obſta- 
cles to beremoved ; he was not General of the 
His, Army ; the Army was ftill for a Parliament? 
ing. he City of Londox diſcontented about their Mi- 
A; Jiria z the Scors expected with an Army to reſcue ' 
-»r- The King ; his Adjutators were Levellers and a- 
ake gpainſt Monarchy, who though they had helped 
} of Dim to bring under the Parliament ,. yet like 
Ay that are eaſily raught to fetch, and not 
ind Eaſily taught to render, would not make him 
ter King ; ; ſo that Cromwel had theſe buſineſſes fol- 
ofe Jowing to overcome. 
Y; fn. I, To be General.ſſimo. 
-er. # 2. To remoye the King, 


ard} 3. To 


> IT 
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piece of Piety, as to turn Men out of an Hoſpi-; 


* his Vices better, than in the —_—_— crete 
. for that purpoſe, 


wy To cappreſs all Hogs. %13 ©3-1:11;-1f 
4. To: oppoſe: the Scots; And': -- ;; 7 
Laſtly, To Diffolve the prefent Parliaments; 5 
Mighty buſineſſes, which he could never promiſe; 4 F 
himſelf to! overcome ; | therefore F cannot be- ; 
lieve he then thought to be King, but only by-3+ 
ſerving the ſtrongelt Party (which was always; x: 
his main policy) to proceed as far as-Fortune ,,; I 
and tharwounld'carry him. 

: B. Fhe Farliament were certainly no 165 m 


| Fooliſh than wicked,.,in deſerring thus the King, 1 


befpre they had the Army at abetter Command M 
than they had. 

- |. 4. In the beginning of 16.48. the Parliament; ri 
gave Commiſſion to Philip Earl of Pewbroke(thengve 
made Chancellor of Oxford, together with fomeFel1 
ofthe Doctors there, as good Divines as he); rogui 
purge the Univerſity ; by'vertue whereof they.yer 
turn'd out all ſuch as were not of their gs a 
and all ſuch as had approved the 'u'c of they 
Common-Prayer-Book ; as alſo-divers-ſcandalous - 
Miniiters and Scholars (that is, fuch as cuſto-ſpol 


-marily and without need took the Name of Godt dy t 


in their Mouths, or u{ed to ſpeak wantonly, © 

uſe.the company of Lewd Women) and for th it 

laſt I cannot bur —_— them. \ B 
B. Soſhall not 1; for it ts juſt ſuch anotherz - 


oe 
act 


tal becauſe they are Lame.: Where can a marnz wr 
probably learn Godlineſs, and how to, ia 


, It 
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1.14 4. Tt. may be the Parkamentthought other- 
+ »|wviſe ;. for I have often heard the Complaint-of 
It; Parents, that their Children were debauched 
iſe; there to Drunkenneſs, Wantonneſs, Gaming, 
e- and other Vices, conſequent to thele :. Nor 1s 
by-zr a wonder among ſo marty Youths, if they did 
ys: Tot corrupt one another in deſpite of-their Tur 
1E fors, who oftentimes were little Elder than 
_ Fhemſtlves :. And therefore {I think) the Parlia- 
c<{8;menr did not much reverence the Inſtitution of - 
ng, Univerſities, as- to- the bringing -up of Young 
and Men to Vertue, though many ofthem Learn'd 
$here to Preach, and became thereby capable of 
ent/Preferment and Maintenance ;, and ſome others 
hengvere ſent thither by their Parents, to ſave them- 
Mefclves the trouble of Governing: them-at homey 
.\toguring that time wherein Children aze leaſt Ga 
hey.yernable. Nor do I think the Parliameritcar'd 
10n, More for the Clergy than other: men-did: But 
woot anUniverfity is an'excellent Servantto 


lousghe Clergy, andthe Clergy if it be naticarefully 
iſto-pok'd to,. (by their Difſſentious DoCctrines, and 
30Jhy the advantage to publiſh their Diſſentions ) is 
» Orgo extraordinary means to divide a Ringdominto 
i Baftion | + ar 1 Jl 
= B. Butſceing there is no place in this part of 
therhe World,. where Philoſophy and; other. Hu- 
fpt-panc Sciences are not highly valued, wherecan 
manhey be learned better,. than in Univerſities ? 

eqn What other Sciences? Do. not Divines 


tedpmprehend all Ciyil and . Moral Philoſophy 
=» Fithin their Divinity ? and as for natural Phis 
eg, If | | lofophy 
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t5ſophy, is it not remov'd' from Oxford 'and 
Cambridge, to Greſham Colledze in Loudon, and te 
belearn'd out of their G.1z:ts? But wearegont 
from our Subject. 

B. No,we are indeed gone from the great bughi 
fineſs of the Kingdom,to which,if you pleaſe let 
us return. | ; 

A: The firſt Inſurrection, or 'rather Tumultz 
was of the Apprentic-s on the ninth of: April; 
but this was n.:t upon the Kings account, but a 
roſe from a cutomary aſſembly of them for r 
creation in Moor-pelds,whence ſome Zealous Of 
ficers of the Train'd Bands would needs driy 
them away by force, but were themſelves route 
with ſtones,. and had their Enſign taken away bi 
the Apprentices, which they carried about in tin; 
Streets, and frighted the Lord Mayor into hiff 
Houſe where they took a Gun, called a"Drakibe 
and then they- ſet Guards at- fome of rhe Garey 


 anJall the reſFof the day Childiſhly ſwagger@he 


up and down: but the next day the Generg 
himſelf marching into the City, quickly diſpe 

fed. them. This was but a ſmall buſineſs, but « 

nough:to let them ſee that the Parliament was i 

belov'd of the people. Next, the Welch tog 
Arms againſt them; there were three Colon 
in Wales, Langhorn Poyor,. and Powel, who hz 

formerly done the Parliament good ſervices, bt 

now were commanded to disband, which the 

refus'd to do zand the better to ſtrengthen then 

ſelves, declar'd for the King, and were abof 

Eight thouſand. _ 
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About the fame time in Wales allo. was ano» 
| tether InſurreCtion, . Headed by Sir Nicholas Key- 
ongw;//b, and another under Sir Fob» Owen ;. ſothat: 

now all Wales was in Rebellion againſt the-Par- 
buhament : And yet theſe were overcome in a- 
le$Months time by Cromwel, and his: Officers, but 

Znot without ſtore of Blood ſhed on both ſides. 


ultY 53. 1do not much pity the loſs of thoſe men, 


rilgthat impute to the King that whichthey doupon 
t aÞtheir. own Quarrel. 
rey 24. Preſently after this, ſome of the people of 
OfBSwrrey ſent a, Petition, to the Parliament for a 
rivEPerſonal Treaty between the King and Parlia- 
cEment, but their Meſſengers were beaten home 
/ bKagain by the Soldiers that Quartered about Weſte - 
thi»inſter; andthen the Kentiſh Men having a hke 
 hiÞPetition to deliver, and ſecinghow it was like to 
akgþe receiy'd,' threw it away, and took up Arms; 
teg@hey had many gallant Officers, and forGeneral; 
erhe Earl of Norwich, and increas'd daily by Ap- 
erQprentices,. and Old Disbanded Soldiers, info- 
pegmuch as the Parliament was glad to reſtore to 
it &he City their Militia, and to keep Guards upon 
15 iFhe Thames ſide; andthen Fairfax Marched tor 
ooInrards the Enemy, | TIED 
ne# B. And then the Londoners, I think, might ca» 
haÞily and ſuddenly have Maſter's, - firſt the Parlia- 
bignent, and next Fairfax his Eight thouſand, and 
hgaſtly Cromwel's Army, or at leaſt have given the 
enÞcorch Army opportunity to March untought to 
No [ waon. -- MM _ . F : ; 
£..'Tis true, but the City was never goad at 
M: Ven- 


] $ * 
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venturing';z nor were they, or the Scots, princif:. 
pled to havea King over them, but under then 
Fairfax Marching with Eight thouſand agai 
the Royaliſts, routed a part of them at Afaid 
fone; another part were taking in of places i 

Kent farther off, and the Earl of Norw:ch, witf 
the reſt, came to Plack-Heath, and thence ft 
to the City to get paſſage through ir, to jo 
with' thoſe which were rifen in Ef-x, und 
. Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle; whidf . 
being denied', the greateſt part of his Kent 
Men deferted him ; with the reſt, not above Fir 
hundred, he croſſed the Fhames unto the Ike 
"Dogs and fo to Bow, and thence to Colcheft 
"Fairfax having notice of this, croſſed tl 
Thames at Graves-End, andovertaking them, Þ 
'fieg'd tfiem in'Colchefter ; The Town hadno De?” 


ifence bat #'Bulwark, and yet held out, upa'© 
«hope of the Scorch Army 'to relieve them, ij w1 


fpace of Two Months: ' 
Upoh the News of the Defeat of: the Scorg” * 
they were forced to yield ; the Earl of Norwi; 
was ſent Priſoner to London, Sir Charles Lack. 
wand Sir George Lifle; Two Loyal and Gallant F 
ſons, were Shot to Death. There was alfo ant 
ther little Inflirretion Headed by the Earl &*' 
Hollandabourt Kingſton, but quickly ſappreſt, am” 
he himf{If taken Priſoner. ye 
'* B. How came the Scots to be fo ſoon d 4 
fpatcht+ - / 58 IT . ith;  £ 
| A. Meerly, as it is faid, for want of Cot 
du: The Army was led by Duke Hamiltonwwly” © 
4, W 
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.vas-then ſetat liberty, when Pendennis Caſtle, 
here he was Priſoner, was taken by the Parlm- 
ent: . He entred England with Horſe and Foot 
-Fo0000,.to which came above 3000 Engliſh Roy- 
_—. Mliſts.* _ Againſt theſe Cromwel marched out of 
© Walcs with Horle and Foot 11000, and near to 

a. @refton in Lancaſhire, in leſs theti two hours, de- 
ated them; and the cauſe of it 1s ſaid to be 
at the. Scotch Army was ſo ordered, as they 
: Fould not all come to the Fight, nor relieve their 
Fellows: After the Defeat they had noway' to 
«By but farther into England, ſo that in the Pur- 
. Bit they were almoſt all raken, and loſt all thar, 
n Army could loſe for the few that got home, 
Jid not all bring hometheir Swords, D. Hamil-, 
>&þz was taken, and nor long after ſent*to Lon= 
Jon: bit-Cromwel marched to Edenburrongh, ard 
here, by the help of the Faction which was con- 
ary to Hamilton's he made ſure not to be hin- 
fared in his deſigns, the firſt whereof was to take 
way the King's Life by the hand of the Parlia; 
ment; whilſt theſe things paſſed -in the North, 
1e Parliament (Cromwel being away) came toit 
If, and recalling their Vote of Non-Adareſſes, 
nt to the King new propoſitions, ſomewhat; 
ut not ſo much eaſier than the former, and upon 
+ 4c King's anſwer to them, they ſent Commiilio- 
? fers to treat with him at Newport inthe Ifle of 
$:7-t; where they ſolong dodged with him 'a- 
-$o.ut Trifles, that Crozzwel was come to-Londen 
fore they had done, to the Kings deſtruttion, 
br the Army was now wholly at the Deyotion 


bs "He Chin” © at - 
. $ 
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 gicide) deliver'd to the Parliament, 
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of Cromwel," who-ſet the Adjutators on work tofj :: 
make a Remonſtrance to the Houſe of Comdfoc 
-mons; wherein they require. -I. That the King» 
be broughr ro Juſtice. 2, That the Prince, anW@he 
*Dukeof York, be Summon'd to appear at @day 
appanred, and proceeded with, according a 
-they ſhuuld give ſarisfattion. -3. That the ParWnai 
'liamenr iettle the ſuture-Covernment, and ſe 7 
a reaſonable period to their own Sitting, anot 
"make certain future Parliaments Annual, e' 
Biennial. -4. Thata comperent number of thi les 
*Kings Chief Inſtruments be Executed; and thifj - 
'to be done both by 'the Houſe of Commonsſroi 
=and by a General agreement of the people, Teac 
ſtificd by their Subſcriptions: Nor did they ſtaÞþox, 
' for an: Anſwer, but preſently ſer a Guard dÞþar 
Soldiers at the Parliament-Houſe Decor, anfſrea 
other Soldiers in W:ftminſter-Hall, ſuffering norfÞþ6e F 
"to go into the Houſe, but ſuch as would ſeryorc 
*their turns; all others were frighted away, don 
-made Prifoners, and ſome upon divers Quarrelſers ; 
"ſuſpended. Abour Ninety of them, becauſe theſnaz 
had refus'd to Vote againſt the Scots ; and otherſþe 
"becauſe they had Voted againſt the Vote of Noiſtow: 
Addreſſes; and the reſt were'a Houſe for Croiſpr: 
wel. The Phanaticks alſo.in the City being courſe # 
tenanced by the Army, pack a new Commqhaſle; 
"Council, whereof any Forty was to be-above tt B. 
Mayor, and their firſt work was to frame a PQKin 
tition for Juſtice againſt the King ; which Tiqhe V 
hoxrn the Mayor ( involving the City in'the Ret I | 
als 
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vl :2; At the ſame time, with like violence they 


ook the King fromMNewport,in the Ile ofWigkt,te 


Wart Caſtle,till things were ready for his iryal;z 


he Parliament in the mean time, to avoic! Perju- 


tay 


, by an Ordinance declar'd void the Oaths of 


aSupremacy:. and Allegiance ; and preſently after 


nade another to bring the Ring to his Tryal. 
B. This 1s a piece of Law that I underſtood 
ot before, that when many men Swear ſingly, 


cy may when they are Aſſembled (if they 


@lcaſe) abſolve themſelves. 


A. The Ordinance being drawn up, was 


hroughr into the Houſe, where after Three ſeveral 
Seadings,. it was Voted, That the Loras and Com- 


Wſpors of England 4ſcmbled inParliament,do declare, 


bat 7 the Fundamental Laws of the' Realm, 'it #8 


nf-caſon in the King of England to Levy War againſt 


We Parliament : And this Vote was ſent up to the 
Lords, and they denying their confent,the Com- 


ons in anger made another Vote,That all Mem- 
rs of Committees ſhud proceed and Att in any Or- 


nance, whether the Lords concar dor no; andthat 


be people under God, are the Original of all juſt 


Bower ; and that the Houſe of Commons hawe the 


upreme power of the Nation ; and that whatſorver 


be Houſe of Cemmons Enaitca, 1s Law.. + All this 


afled nemine contradicente. 
B. Theie Propoſitions Fight not only againft 
Sing of England, but againſt all the Kings of 


He World. It were good they thought on't ; but 


t [ believe, that under God, the Origifal of all 
aws was in the People, 


- - 4. Burt 
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”. A. But the People, for them and their Heirs, 
by conſent and Oaths, have. long ago put the, 
Supreme Power of the Nation into the hands: olfy, 
their Kings, for them and their Heirs; and; 
conſequently mto the hands of this King, thei 7 
known and lawful:Heir. 

B. But does not the Parliament repreſent the 
People. 

A. Yes, to ſome purpoſes ; as to put up Petif5, 
tions to the King when they have leave, and arF 
grievd but not to make a grievance of thi 
Kings Power : Beſides, the Parliament never re MM 
preſents the People, but when the King call 
them: Is it to be imagin'd *that he calls a Par C 
liament to depoſe him{elf? Put the caſe everſhe 
County. and Burrough ſhould have given for&h;: 
Benevolence a ſum of Money, and that ever 
County mecting in their County Court, or clity 
where, andthat every Burrough in their Tow 
Hall, ſhould have cholen certain men to carrhe 
heir feveral ſums refſpetively to the Parliand 
ment had-not theſe.men repretented the wholghgi 
Nation ? | Pref 

B. Yes no doubt, 14 

A. Do you think the Parliament would havFitoz 
thought it reaſonable to be called to account bl Fre: 
this Repreſentative ? 

* B. Noſure; and yet, I muſt confeſs, the Cal heir 


{ 


1s the ſame. Tl 


.A.This Ordinance contained;Firft, a Summalicite 
ry of the Charec againit the King ; in ſubſtand$n th 
this. That not content with the incroachmfyhic 


F 
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ITSBf bis Predecefiors wpon the freedoms of the people, he * 
he Lfewd's fo ap a rence rl. Ldel 
bat end had raisd and mantaind in the Land;' 4 
ivil War againſt the Parlinment, whereby the Coun: 
7 hath been miſerably waſted, ws ma Trea'ure 
xhauſtod, thouſands of people mura:red, and infinite 
ther wmiſchiefs committed. 
Secondly, A Conftitution paſled of a High 
onre of Juſtice; that is, of a -certain number 
pf Commiihoners, of whom any twenty had 
power to try the King, and proceed to Sentence, 
rie:cording to the Merit of the Cauſe, and ſee it 
Ypecdily executed. The Commiſſioners met on 
Saturday, 7anxary 20. in Weftminſter-Hall, and 
She King was brought before them, ſitting-in a 
hair: He heard the Charge read, bur denied 
to plcad to It, (either Guilty or Not Guilry,till 
He ſhould know by what lawful Authority he was 
oWÞrought thither. The Preſident told him, that 
allThe Parliament affticm'd: their own Authority ; 
rand the King perſevered in his refuſal to plead ; 
hoWhough many words paſſed between him and:the 
 Freſident, yet this is the ſumofall: On Munday, 
Fanuary 22. the Court met again, and the Solli- 
11WFitor moved, that if the King perſiſted in deny- 
It bFng the Authority of the:Courr,the Charge might 
pe taken pro confeſſo ; but the King ſtHl denied 
CalFheir Authority 
They met again, 7auxzary 23. and then the Sol- 
mMFicitor moved-the Court for Judgment ; whereup- 
arn@n the King was requir'd to give his Final Anfiver 
7:Fvhich-was again a denial of their Authority. 
Laſtly, 
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Laftly, they mer again, fanuary 27. whertF; 
- #he; King then. defir'd to be heard before tha, 
Lords and Commons in- the Painted Chamber $7: 
and promiſing after that to abide the Judgmentyy/ 
-of the Court : the Commiſſioners retired for halpy 
an hour to conſider of 4t; and then returning$r 
cauſed the King again to be brought to the Bar: 
and*told him, that what he propoſed, was buþ:; 
another denial of the Courts Jurildiction ; an} 
that if he. had no-moreto ſay, they would praþa 
ceed to Judgment: Then the King anſweringtn; 
that he had no more to ſay, the Pretident begai 
a long Speech, in Juſtification of the ParliaFor 
ments proceedings, producingthe Examples a 
many Kings kill'd or depos'd by wicked Parliho 
ments, Ancient and Modern, in Exzland, S:o 
laud, and other parts of the world : All whicn 
he endeavor'd to juſtifie from this only Princigy.; 
ple, That the People have the Supreme powetF1a, 
and the Parliament is the People. This Specre; 
ended, the Sentence of Death was read, and tid 
ſame upon Tueſday after, Fan. the 30. execer 
ted at the Gate of his own Palace of Wh:te-h 
He that can delight in reading how villanoully c 
he was uled by the Soldiers, berween the Set 
rence and Execution, may go to the ChroniMith 
it ſelf, in which he ſhall ſee what courage, poll; 
tience, wiſdome, and goodneſs was in this Pring$q | 
whom 1n their Charge the Members of tin; 
wicked \:itiament ftil'd Traytor, Tyrant, han 
Murder -r. 

The King being dead, the ſame day thikt&0 
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1ereFr,ade an Act of Parliament, Tyat whereas ſcu:- 
thez-al prerences might be madeto the Crown, QC. it ts 
ber $Fnatted by this preſent Parliament, and Authority 
nentf the ſame, that no Peyſon ſhall preſume to declare, 
halproclaims, or publiſh, or any way promote Charles 
ng$ruarr, Son of Charles Tate King of England, 
Bar:mmonly called Irince of Wales, or any other 
þ:rſon, to be King of England and Ireland, &c. _ 
ang B.Seeing the King was dead,and his-Succeffors 
| prafþarr'c ,by what declared Authority was the Peace 
ringnaintained ? - | — | 
eL2y A. They had in their anger againſt the Lords 
rliformerly declared the Supreme Power of the 
les QNation to be in the Houſe of Commens; and 
arliþow,, on Febraary the fifth , they. Vote. the 
9-0louſe of Lords to be uſeleſs, and dangerous, 
vhicnd thus the Kingdom was turned into a Demw- 
rindgr20y, or rather an Ol:zarchy ; for preſently they 
owWelmade an Act, That none of thoſe Members wh3 
peceQrere ſtcluded for oppoſing the Vote of Non- 
1d tddrefſes, ſhould ever be re-admitted: And theſ 
xeFere commonly. called the Secluded Members 
e-baynd thereſt were by fome ſtiled a Parliament, and 
nouly others a Rump. 5 8 
> OF I think you need not now have a Catalogue 
-on|Mither of the Vices, or of the Crimes, or of the 
e, [Follies of the greateſt part of them that compo- 
"rin&d the Long Parliament, than which greater 
f tiFannor be in' the World: What greater Vices 
t, Wan Irreligion, Hypocrific, Avarice, andCruek 
”, which have appeared {> eminently in the 
y UlKtions of ] reshjterizin Members, and Precbyterizs 
- Mi L 2 Minm- 


/ 
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Miniſters? What greater Crimes than Blaphey 
my, and killing Gods Anointed , which waz 
done by the hands of the Tndependants, but by! 
the folly and firſt Treaſon of the Presbyterian ir 

- who betrayed and ſold him to his Murderers 

Nor was.it alittle folly in the Lords, not to ſew 
that by the taking away of the Kings Powerg 
they loſt withal their own Priviledges; or tt 
think themſelves either for number or judgment 
any way-a conſiderable afliſtance to the Houſe dur 
Commons: And for thoſe men who had skill im 
the Laws, it was nogreat ſigne of underſtanding? 
not- to perceive that the Laws of the Land wen 
made by the King, to oblige his Subjects t 
Peace and. Juſtice, and not to oblige himit 
that made them : Laſtly, and generally, all me 
are Fools which pull down any thing which dog 
them good, before they have et up ſomethin] 
- better in its place: He that would ſet up Dem? 
cracy with an Army, ſhould have an Army 
maintain it; but theſe men did it, when that 
men had the Army that were folv'd to pull} wa 
down. To theſe follies, I might add the folli B 
of thoſe five men, which out of their-readingWove 
Telly, Seneca, and other Antimonarchicks,thine. 

themſelves ſufficient Politicks, and ſhew th# 4 

diſcontents when they are not called to the mfemb 
| nagement of the State, and turn from one ſideÞe m 
||. theotherupon every neglect they fancy fromtFont: 
| Kipg or his Enemies, e (7 
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al ad 6 U have ſeen the Rump in poſſeſſion 
t bye ( as they believ'd ) of the Supreme 
4n3Power over the two Nationsof England and Irs 
ers$and, and the Army their Servant, though Crons- 
) ſetHwel thought otherwiſe, ſerving them diligently for 
vergithie advancement of his own purpoſe; Iam non 
r therefore to ſhew you their Proceedings; | 
nens 'B: Tell me firſt,how this kind of Government, 
ſe aQunder the Rump or Relick of a Houſe of Com 
11ll i$mons, is to be call'd. IF 
lingg 4. Tis doubtleſs an Oarchy ; for the Su- 
wengpreme Authority muſt needs be in one man, or 
ts tin more; if in- one, it is: Afenarchy ; the Rump 
mſcFherefore was no Afoxarchy; if the Authority 
| meFvere in more thanone, it was inall, or in fewer 
dothan all: when inall, itis Democracy; for every 
thingman may enter into the Aﬀembly which makes 
2:mFhe Sovereign Court, which they could not da 
ny Mere: It is therefore manifeſt, the Authority 
was ina few, and conſequently the State was an 
ull Oligarchy. 
* B. It is not impoſſible for a people to be wel 
Eovernd, that are to obey -more Maſters thag . 
thine. 
A.Both the Rump,and all other Soveraign Af 
e mFemblies, if they have but one Voice,though they - 
ideÞe many men, yet are they bur one Perſon ; fac 
mtifontrary Commands cannot conſift in one ane 
ſame Voice, which is the Voice of the greareE 
part: and therefore they might govern well 6s 
Wovgh; if they had honeſty and — 


L 3 


of thoſe Members of. the Houſe of Commons 
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The firſt A& of the Rump, was tie Excluſion 


which had been formerly kept out by violence, 
ſor the procuring of an Ordigance for the Kings 


Tryal;. for thcie men had. appear'd againſt the 
Ordinance of Non- Addrefles,. and therefore to 


te excluded, becauſe they might elſe bean im- 
jediment to their furure deſigns, 

B. Was it not rather, becauſe in the Authority 
of few, they thought the fewer the betrer, both 
m regard of their ſhares, and alſo of a nearer 
epproach in every one of them to the Dignity of 
a King. ? 

A. . Yes certainly, chat was their principal 
end 

B. When theſe were out out, why did not the 
Counties. and Burroughs ghuſe others in their 


2 plaens?, 


&, They cold: not- ad that without Order 
From +#he Houſe: After this, they conſtituted a 
Council of Forty perſons, which they termed a 
Coincil of State ; whoſe Office was to execute 
whatthe Rump ſhould command. 

B. When therewas neither_King nor Houſe of 
Lords, they could not call themſelves a Parlia- 
\ment;;.$or Parliament is a meeting of the King, 
;Lords, and Commons, to confer together-about 
the buſineſſes of the Common-wealth ; with 
whom did the Rumpt coafer ? | 

4. Men may give to their Aſſembly what 


' Dame they, pleaſe, whar ſignitication ſoever ſuch 


N ame Might: ates have had z7 and the B. ump 
T1 c "took 


- 
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took the-Name of Parliament, as moſt ſui ably 


'to their purpoſe; and ſuch a Name, as being 


Venerable among the people for many hundree 
years, had countenanced and ſweetened Snbf- 

dies, and other Levies of Money, otherwiſe ve 
ry unpleaſant to the Subject : They took allo af 
terwards another Name, which was, Cſtodes 
Lil ertatis Anglie ; which Title they uſed only in 
thceit: Writs 1uing out of the Courts'of Ju- 
ſt1ce. 

B. I do not ſee how a Subjet that is tyed to 
the Laws, can have more liberty in one form of! 
Government than another. 

A. Howfoever, to the people that underftand | 
by Liberty nothing but leave to do what they lift, 
it was a Title not ingrateful. : 

Their next work was to ſet forth a publick De- 
claration, that they. were fully reſolv'd to main- 
tain the Fundamental Eaws of the Natton, :asto- 
the preſervation of the Lives, Liberties, andPro- 
prieties of the people. 0 

B. What did they mean by the Fundamental - 
Laws of the Nation ? 

A, Nothing but to abuſe the people ; for the 
only Fundamental Law in every. Common= 
wealth, is to: obey the Laws from time to time. 
which he ſhall make,to whom the people have gt 
ven the Supreme Power:How likely then are they 
to uphold the Fundamental Laws, that had mun 
aered him, who was by themſelves ſo often ace 


Kknowledged their lawful Soveratgn? Belides,. # 
the ſame time that this Declaration came fortE 


L. 4 , thg; 
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' - they wereerecting the High Court of Juſtice, 
whiclr took away the lives of Duke Hamilton, 
the Earl of Holland, and rhe Lord Capel; what- 
ſoever they meant by a Fundamental Law, the 
erecting of this Court was a bt each of it, as be- 


ingwarrantee by no: former Law, or Examplein}- 


England. 

Ar the fime time allo they Ievied Taxes by 
Soldiers, and permitted: Free Quarter to them; 
and did many other Attions, which if the King 
had done, they would-have ſaid; had-been-done 
_ the Liberty ard Propriety of the Sub- 


B. What filly things are the common ſort of 
people, to be cozen'das they were {o groſly ! 
A. What fort of People, as to- this matter, 


are not ofthe common ſvrt ? the crafrieſt Knaves! 


of all the Rump were no wifer than the reſt 
whom they cozen'd ;- for the moſt of them did 
bclieve, that the ſame things which they impos'd 
upon the generality,, were juſt and reaſonable; 
-and eſpecially the great Haranguers, and ſuchas 
pretended to Learning : for who can be a good 
'Subject in a-Monarchy, whoſe Principles are 


taken from the Enemies of Monarehy ? ſuch as} 
were C:cero, Seneca, Cato, and other Polititians ! 
of Roxwe, and Ariſtotle of Athens, who ſpake of | 


Kings but as Wolves, and other ravenous Beaſts? 
You may perhaps think a man has nsed of no- 
thing elſe, to knr w the duty he owes to his Go- 
vernor, and what right he has to order him, 
but a good. natural Wit: Bur it is otherwiſe; 

for 


{$7 it is a Science, and built upon ſure and clear 


-| ftady, or from Maſters that have deeply ſtudied 


# tick Miniſters : The reſt contented with their 
| Livings, Preached in their Pariſhes points of 


| Hiſtrionick Faculty; preached up the Rebellion 
| powerfully. 


thought ) ſecing-Politicks are..ſubſerviens r0 


Principles, and to be learn'dby deep and careful = 


it: And who was there in the Parliament, or. in 
the Nation, that could find out thoſe evident 
Principles, and derive from thence the neceſſary 
Rules of Juſtice, and the neceſſary Connexion 
of Juſtice and Peace? The people have one day 
in ſeven the leaſure to hear Inſtructions, and 
there are Miniſters appointed to teach them 
their duty : But how have theſe Miniſters per- 
form'd their Office 2 A great part of them, 
namely, the Presbyterian Miniſters, throughout 
the whole War, inſtigated the people againſt the 
King ; ſo did alſo Independant, and other fana- 


Controverſie, to Religion impertinent ,, but to 
the breach of Charity, among:theraſelves, very 
etfectual; or elſe Eloquent things, which the 
people either underſtood not, or thought them- 
ſelves not concern'd in: Burt th's fort of Prea-. . 
chers, as they did little good, ſo they did little 
hurt ;5 the” miſchief proceeded wholly from the 
Presbyterian Preachers, who by a lovg practis'd 


B. To what-end? -- 
A. To theend, that: the State becoming po- 
pular, the Church might be ſo too, and govern'd 
by an Aſſembly; and conſequently ( as they 


Ls Religion - 
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their covetous humor with Riches:, and alfo 
their [/malice: with Power to: 1indo.all men that 
. admir'd: not-their Wiſdom: Your: calling the 
people-ſilty things, oblig'd me by this digreſſion 
' to ſhew:Fyou, that it is: not! want” of, - Wir, 'but 
want of the Science. of Juſtice that brought 
them into thoſe troubles; Perſiwade, if you can, 
that man'that has made his Fortune, or made it 
greater, or an Eloquent; Orator,: or a raviſhing 
Poex, of a ſubtle Lawyer, or hut a good Hunter, 
cr 4: cunning Gamefter, that he has not a'good 
Wirtz and yet there were of all theſe a great 
many fo filly as- to be deceived by the Rump. 


They wanted not wit, but the knowledg of thef 
Eauſes and grounds upon! which one perſon has| 
a Rightto govern, andthe reft an Obligarion to} 


ebzy ; whichgreundsareneceflary to.be taught 


the people,who without them cannot hve long in} 


peaceamong themſelves. 


B. Let us return, if you pleaſe,to-the Proceed-| 


ings of the Rump. 
A. In the reſt of the year, they voted a new 
Stamp for the Coyn of this Nation : They con- 


1.dered alſo of Agents to be ſent into foreign} 
parts ; and having lately receiv'd. Applauſe! 


from the Army for their work done by the High 
Court of Juſtice, and encouragement to extend 
the ſame farther, they perfected the ſaid High 
Court of Juſtice, - in which wererryed Dake Ha 
wilton, the Earl of 'Holland, the Lord Capel,the 
Larl of' Norwich, 'and Sir [Foun Owen; whereof 
( as 


Religion, they mighrgovern;and thereby fati = | ( 
1 
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Jl (as I mention'd before:) the firſt three were be- IJ 


headed. This affrighted divers. of the Kings 
Party out of the Land ; for not only they, but 
all that had born Arms for the King, were at 
that time 1n very great danger of their lives: 
for it was put to the queition by the Armyat a 
Council of War , - Whether they ſhould be all 
maſlicred or no; where the No's carried it but 
by two Voices. Laſtly, arch 24. they.put the 
Mavor of London out of his Office, fined; him 
Two thouſand pound,disfranchiſed him, and con- 
demn'd him to two months impriſbament in the 
Tow2r, for refuſing to proclaim the ACt for a- 
boliſhing of the Ringly Power. And thus ended 
tne year 1645. and the Monthiy-Faſt, God ha- 
ving granted that which they. faſted. for, the 
Death cf the Ring, and the poll:ftton of his In- 
her.tance. + By theſe their Procecdings, they had 
aiready loſt:the hearts of the' generality of the 
peo 12, and had nothing to trutt rebut the Ar- 
my, Which was not in their power, but in Crom- 
w:1('s, who never. faiid,. when there was eccafi- 
ON, to put-them upon all Expiaits: that might 
make them odious, to the peopie, 11 grder ro-h1s 
future diſfolving them, whenſ9ever, itt ſhould 
conduce to his ends. In the beginning of 1549, 
the Scots;. diicontented with the Proceedings of 
the Rump againſt. the late King,, began to leuv 
Soldiers, in order i a-new.Inyaſtonrgkf £xelazhd. 
The Jrif> Rebels, for want' of,ptmelyrefiance 
fiom Enu;land,, were grown; terrib ie; ard rhe 
Ex: zlifo Army at. home, inſected by the Adjuia- 
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' t>rs, began to caſt about, how to ſhare the 
Land among the Godly, meaning themſelves, 
and ſuch others as they pleas'd, who were there- 
fore called Zewellers: Allo rhe Rump, for the 
preſent, were not very well provided of Mo- 
ney ; and therefore the firſt thing they did, was 
tte laying of a Tax upon the people, of Nirety 
thouſand pound a month, for the Maintenance of 
the Army. 

B. Was it not one of their Quarrels with the 
King, that he had levied Money without the con- 
ent of the people tn Parhament ? 

4. You may fee by this what reaſon the Rump 
had ro call it ſelf a Parliament, for the Taxes 


impoſed by Parliament, were always underſtood} 
to be by the Peoples conſent, and conſequently| 


tegal, 

To appeaſe the Score, they ſent Meſſengers 
with flattering Letters, to keep them from in- 
gaging for the preſent King ; but im- vain : for 
they would hear nothing from a Houſe of Com- 
mons ( as they call d it ) at Wefminfter,without 
a King and Lords : But they ſent Commilho- 
ners to the King,tolet him know what they were 
doing for him, for they were reſolv'd to raiſe 
an Army of Seventeen thouſand Foot, and Six 
thouſand Horſe for them{elves. To relieve 
Ireland, the Rump had reſolv'd to ſend Eleven 
Regiments thither our of the Army in England, 
- This happened well for Cromwel ; for the Level- 
ling Sotdiers, which were in every Regiment 
many, and in ſome the major part, finding that 
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inſtead of dividing the Land at home, they were 


to venture their lives in [reland, flatly denied to 
g0; aud one Regiment having caſhier'd their 
Colonel about Salzbury, was marching to joyn 
with three Regiments more of the ſame reſolu- 
tton: but both the General, and Cromwel, fal- 
ing upon them at Berford,utrerly defeate@them, 
and ſoon after reduced the whole Army to their 
obedience : And thus another of the Impedt- 
ments to Crexwel's Advancement was ſoon re- 
mov'd. Thus done, they came'to Oxford, and 
thence to London; and at Oxford, both the Ge- 
neral and Cromwel were made Dotftors of the 
Civil Law; and at London feafted and preſented 
by the City. 

B. Were they not firſt made Maſters, then 
Doctors? 

A. They had made themſelves Maſters alrea- 
dy, berth of the Laws, and Parliament. The 
Army being now obedient, the Rump ſent over 


thoſe eleven Regiments into [reland, under the 


Command of Doftor Cromwel, entituled, Go- 
vernor of that Kingdom, the Lord Fairfax be- 
ing ſtil} General of all the Forces both-here and 
there. 

The Marqueſs, now Duke of Ormond, was the 
Kings Lieutenant of [retand; and the Rebels 
had made a Confederacy among themſelves, and 
thoſe Confederates had made a kind of League 
with the Lieutenant, wherein they agreed upon 
liberty given them in the exerciſe of their Reli- 


gion, to be faithful ro, and afliſt the King. To 


theſe _ 


ſ 


| 
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theſe alſo were joyned ſome Forces raiſed by 
- the Earls of Caſtlehaven, and Clanriccard,and my 
Lord: Inchgguin, ſo that they were the greateſt 
. United Srrepgth in the-I{land ; but there were 
among them @ great many other Papiſts-that 
would, by no means ſubject themſelves to Prote- 
ſtants, and theſe were called the Nuzcis's Par- 
ty, as the other were called the Contederate 
Party. Theſe Parties not agrecing,. and the 
Confederate Party having broken their Articles, 
the Lord- Licutenant ſeeing them ready to be- 
fiege him in Da#lin, and nat able to defend it ; 
- to preſerve the place for the Proteſtants, ſurren- 
ders it to the Parhament of En:lava, and came 


over to the King, at this time wnen he was car- | 
ried from place to place by the Army. From | 


England he went over to the Prince, now King, 


refiding then at Pars : Bur the Confederates at- þ 


frighted with the news that the Rumy was ſend- 
ing over an Army thither, defir'd the Prince, 
by Letters, to ſend-back my Lord of Ormond, 
ingaging them'elves to-ſubmitabſulutely to the 
Kings Anthority, and to obey my Lord of Or- 
20nd as his Licutenant: And thereupon he was 


ſent back. This was about a year before the | 
going- over of Cromwel; in which time, by the |; 
Diflentions in _[r-!/azd between the Confederate *! 
* Party, and the Nancio's Party, and diſcontents 
about Command, this otherwiſe-ſufficient Power | 


effected nothing, and was at laſt deteated, Au- 


gafk the ſecond, by a Sallzy our of D#bliz,which | 
they were belieging. Within a few days after 
arriy 4. 


WI 
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arriv'd Cromwel; who with extraordinary dilt- 
gence, and, horrid Executions, in lefs than a 
Iwelvemonththar, he fſtaid there, ſubdued,. ina. 
mgnner, the whole Nation, having killd or 
exterminated a great. part of, them, and leay- 
ing his Son-in-law'.{rercs- to ſubdue the reſt : 


\ Bur Jreron died, there: ( before the buſineis was 


quite done ) of the Plague.. | This was one ſtep 
more tewards- Cremwel's Exaleariqn ro the: 
Throne. : MESS 

B. What a mirable condi tion was Irelandre. Le- 
duced to by the Learning of the Roman, as welt 
as England was'by the Learning of the Presbyte- 
rian Clergy? 

A. In the latter end of the- proceeding;year;. 
the King was come from Parz' to the Hagae, 
and ſhortly after came thither from the Rump 


j | their Agent Dori//aus, Doctor of the Civil Law, 


who had been employed inthe drawing of the 
Charge againit the late King : But the firſt 
night he came, as he was at Supper, a Compa= - 
ny of Cavaliers, near a dozen, entred his Cham-- 
ber, kill'd him,” and got away. ., Not long after 
alſo, their Agent at Madrid,one Aſcham,that had 
written in defence of his Maſters, was kill'd in 
the fame manner. About. this time came out 


; two Books; one written by Salmaſiue, a 1 resby- 


tcrian, againit the Murder of the King ; another 
written by Adbigon, an Face pendent 1 in En;land, 10 
Anſwer. ro. jt. 

B. I have ſeen them both ; they are very good 
Latine: _—_ and hardly to be judged whichis 


betterz, .. 
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better ; and both very ill reaſoning, and hardly 
to be judged which is worſt :+ like two Declama- 
tions Pro and Con;for exerciſe only ina Rhetorick 
School, by* one and the ſame man: fo like is a 
Presbyterian to an Independent. | 

A. In this year the Ramp did-not much at 


home, fave that in the beginning they made * 


England a Free State,by an Act which runs thus : 
Be it Enatted and declared by this preſent Parlia- 
ment, and by the Anthority thereof, That the Peo- 
ple of England,. and all the Dominions and Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, are and ſhall be, and are 
hereby conſtitmted, made, and d:clarcd a Common- 
wealth, and Free State, &C. 

B. What did they mean by a Free State and 
Common-wealrh ? were the People no longer ro 


be ſubject ro Laws? They could not mean thar : ! 
for the Parliament meant to Govern them by | 
their own Laws, and puniſh ſuch as broke them. *# 
Did they mean that England ſhould not be ſubject ! 
to any foreign Kingdom or Common-wealth? | 
That needed not to be Enacted, ſecing there was | 
noKing nor People pretended tobe their Maſters, | 


1 


What did they mean then? | 


A. They meant that neither this King, nor ' 
any King, nor any ſingle perfon, but only that | 


they themſelves would be the Peoples Maſters | 
and would have ſet it down in thoſe plain words; }! 


if{ the people conld have been cozen'd with 
words intelligible as caſily as with words not in- 
telligible. 19 TEN 

After this they gave one another Money and 


* 1 
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 Eftates 


Eitates out of the Lands and Goods of the Loy- 
al Party. They Enacted alid an Engagementto 
be taken by every man, in theſe words, Tow ſhall. 
promiſe to be true and faithful to the Common-wealth 
of England, as it u now eſtabliſhed, without King 
or. Houſe of Lords. | 

They baniſhed alfo from within twenty miles 


- | of Lendes all the Loyal Party, forbidding every 


one of them to depart more than five miles 
from his dwelling- houſe, 

B. They meant perhaps to have them ready, 
if need were; fora Maſſacre :: But what did the 


on. | Scots 1n this time ?- 


| A. They. were confidering of the Officers of 
the Army which they were levying for the King,. 
how they might exclude from Command all 
 fuch as had Loyally ſerved His now Majeſties Fas 
ther, and all ndependents, and all ſuch as 
 Commanded in Duke Hamilton's Army : And 


! theſe were the main things that paſſed this year: 


| The Marqueſs of Afoxtroſs, that had in-the- 
year IE45. with a few Men, and in a little time; 


rs, | done things almoſt incredible againſt the late 
: King's Enemies in Scotland, landed now again - 
*in the beginning of the Year 1650. in the 
: North of Scotland, with: Commiſſion from the 
. | pre;ent King, hoping to do him as good ſer- 


vice,. as he had formerly done his Father ; but 
the caſe was altered,. for the Scorch Forces were 
then in Enzland, in the Service of the Parlia- 
ment ;- whereas now they were in Scotland, and 
many more { for their intended Invaſion ) _ 
raisd : 
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raiſed : Beſides, the -Soldiers which the Marſw 
que:s brought over were few, and Forreignergad 
nor did the Hizh-landers come in to him, as ho 
expected ;. infoniuch as he was ſoon defeated,an{a: 
ſhorily atter taken; and ( with more ſpiteful th 
ſage than revenge requir'd) Executed by thifall 
Covenanters at Edinvorouch, May the 29. y 
 S. What gond cotild the King expect fromar 
Joyning with theſe men, who, during the Treafar 
ty, diſcovered ſo much malice to him in one dG 
his beſt Subjects? - te 
+» 4. No doubt: ( their Churchmen being thefſby 
prevalent) they would have done as much to 
this King,. as the Engliſh Parliament had done tith 
his Father, if they could have gotren by it thaſC 
which they fooliſhly aſpir'd to, the Governmenſin 
of the Nation: I do not believe that the [nav 

pendants were worſe than the Presbyter:ans; botÞr 
the one and the-other were reſolved to deſtroſſpe 
Whatſoever ſhould ftand in the way to their Any. 
bition : bur neceſſiry made the King paſs ov 

both this and many other Indignities from thenin 
rather than ſuffer the purſuit of his Rignt 1lfZ 
»England to cool, andbe little better than extinJag 
guiſhed. h: 
- *;B. Indeed, I belicve the Kingdom, if ſuffcregK 
to:become an old Debr, will hardly ever bergth 
covered > Befides, the King was ſure, where evegah 
the Victory lighted, he could looſe nothing 1ftt 
the War but Enemies, hi 
A... About the time of Aontr:fſes deatn,whichtl 
Wes in ay, Cromwel.wasyet in /reland,and hihi 


Wo 
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 Marfwork unfiniſhed ; but finding, or by his Friends 
gnergadvertis'd, that his preſence in the Expedition - 
as how preparing againſt the Scots, would be necet- 
-d,anfary to his Deſign, ſent to the Rump, to know 
eful their pleaſure, concerning his return :. But for 
y thiall that, he knew, or thought it was not neceſla- 
y toſtay for their Anſwer, but came away,and 
frotfarrived at London. the ſixth of 7anxe following ,. 
Treafand was welcomed by the Rump. Now had 
one qGeneral Fairfax ( who was truly what he pre- 

tended to be, a Presbyterian) been fo Catechis'd 
 theſby the Presbyterian Miniſters here,that he refus'd 
ch to fight againſt the Brethren in Scotland; nor did 
ne tfthe Rump, nor Cromw:l go about to reCtifie his 
t th Conſcience in that point. ' And thus Fairfax lay- 
menſing down his Commiſſion ,, Crowwel was, now 
Inddmade General of all the Forces (England and 
; botÞſreland; which was another ftep to the Soyereign | 


ſtro power: | : 1 
"Any B, Where was the King 7 .,- * 
ova A. In Scotland, newly come over; helanded 
hemjin the North, and was honorably conducted to 
ar Edinboreagh, though all things were not yet well 
xtilagreed upon between the Scots and him-: - for he 
— ſhad. yielded to as hard Conditions, as the late 
icreQJKing had: yielded to. in the Iſle of 1:2 ht; yer 
>Erthey. had ſtill ſomewhat to add,, t:I1 the Ring en- 
evequring no more, departed from them towards 
1g tfthe North again : Put they [ent Meilengers af.er 
- {him, to pray him torcturn ; but they furniſhed. 
hichtheſe Meſſengers: with ſtrength enqugh to bring 
d hiJhim, back, if he. ſhould have refis'd.. In fine, 
_——}_ as 0 bo they 
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the Juſtice of the Caufe by Battle : To which thF 
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they agreed, but would not ſuffer the King, of** 
any Royaliſt, to have Command in the Army. [94 

B. The ſum of all is, the King was their Prif 
ſoner. 

A. Cromwcl from Berwick ſends a Declaratioff D 
to the Scots, telling them, he had no quarrepY 
againſt the people of Scotland, bur againſt rhF"< 
Malignant Party that had brought in'the King" 
to the diſturbance of the Peace between the twÞ!s 
Nations ;. and that he was willing by*Conferenaf"* 
to give and receive fatisfaction , or to decidg*®? 


Scots anſwering,declare,That they will not proſe? 
cute the Kings Intereſt, before and without his ac 
knowledgment of the ſins of his Houſe, and hi? 
former waysg, and ſatisfaCtion given to Godgſ"* 

people in bo bor Kingdoms. Judge by this, wht al 
ther the preſent King werenot.in as bad a condit 
on here, as his Father was inthe hands of th 
Presbyterians of England:- 

B. Prebyterians are every where the ſfamef 
they would fain be abſolute Governors of a 
they converſe with ; and have nothing to plea 
for it, butthar where they reigr, 'tis God thaf\« 
reigns, and no where elſe. But I obſerve onf©! 
ſtrange demand, that the King ſhould acknowP® 
ledge the fins of his Houſe ;. for I thought it haq9 
been certain from all Divines,. that no man waſ*® 
bound to: acknowledge any mans” ſins' but hig'® 
own. Pa 

4. The King having yielded to all that thqnc 
Church required, the Scots proceeded in: ther 

inten 
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7, 0 atended War, Cremwel marched on to Edinbor: 
ny. (9#;4, provoking them all he could to Battle; 
r PrfyÞich they declining, and proviſions growing 
carce in the Engl/ſb Army, Cr. wel retired-to 
atiofP#nbar, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and intending 
arreÞy Sea or Land toget back into England: And 
t thJuch was the condition which this General Crow: 
King” fo much magnified for ConduQt, had brought 
> tewapls Army to, that all his Glories had ended in 
rend#hame and puniſhment, if Fortune's, and the 
ecid{oults of his Enemies, had notrelieved him : for 
h thÞs he retir'd, the Scors followed him cloſe all the 
roſeſvay, till within a mile of Danbar. There is a 
is aFi0ge of Hills, that from beyond Edinborowzh 
goes winding to the Sea, and croſſes the High- 

ay between Danbar and Barwick, at a Village 
gealled Copperſpeith, where the paſſage is ſo diffi- 
iccult, that if the Scots had ſent timely: thithera 
ery few men to guardit, the Engiiſp conld ne- 

cr have paſſed: for the Scots kept the Hills, 

and needed not have fought, but upon{great ad- 
antage, and were almoſt rwo to one.  Croms- 
leaves Army was at the Foot of thoſe Hills, on the 
tha{North ſide; and there was a great Ditch, or 
- onChannel of a Torrent, between rhe HHls and it; 
ow that he could never have gor/ home by Land, 
 haqpor without utter ruin'of the Army attempred 
\ waſſo ſhip it, nor have ſtayed where' he was for 
t higwant of Proviſions, 'Now Crowwel knowing the - 
Paſs was free, and commanding a good Party of 

t th{Horſe and Foot to poſſeſs it, it was necefſaryfor 
henftheScors to let them go, whom they brag d they 
ten had 
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had impounded, or cle to fight, and thereforegn 
with the beſt of their Horſe charged the Engl /aþ0 
and made thera at firſt to ſhrink a little ; but thaCr 
Engliſh Foot coming on, the Scots. were put toÞtec 
flight, and the flight of their Horſe hindred rhqn2 
Foot from engaging, who therefore fled, as didÞ'e: 
alfo the reſt ot-their Horſe, Thus the folly of tha 
Scottiſh Commanders brought all theſe odds to ayÞtr 
even; lay between two ſinall and equal Partiesþha 
"wherein Fortune gave the Victory to the EngliſhÞri 
who were not many more 10 number than thoſ$4 
that were killed andraken Priſoners of the Score} - 
and the-Church loſt their Cannon, Bag and Bag{r« 
gage, with 1000 Arms, and.almoſt their wholqpnc 
Army ; the reit were got together by Z25by ana 
Sterling. * | he 
.» B. This Victofy hapned well for the King $0 
for had the Scots been Victors, the Pre5byteri.unf} 4 
both there and here would have domincer'd aim 
gain, and the King been in the ſame condition - 
his Father was in at NVewcaſiz, in the hands oÞEcl 
the Scotiſh Army. Forin purſuit of this VictoryÞFTre 
the Engliſh at laſt brought the Scors to a pretrÞpt © 
good: habit. of obedience for the King, whentoÞ |! 
Ever he ſhould recover his Right, er 
A. In purſuit of this Victory,, the EngliFtcrs 
marched to Edinborough, quitted by the Scorgpa 
fortified Leith, and took in all the ſtrength an 
Caſtles they thought fit on this ſide the Frit 
which was now become the Bounds betwixt th 
two Nations, and the Scotch Eccleſiaſticks bf 
gan to know themſelycs bztter, and reſolye 
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foreJn their new Army, which they meant to raiſe, 
1ſ,$o admit ſome of the Royaliſts4nro Command - 

theCrowwel from Edinborough 'marched towards 
t taÞter 3g to provoke the Enemy to fight ; but find- 
chJng danger in it, returned to Edinborough, and be- 
- diicged the Caſtle: in the mean rime he'ſent a+ 
frhParty inro the Welt of Scotland, to ſuppreſs 
0 anÞtranzhan and Kerr, two great Presbyterians , 
tiesShat were there levying of Forces for theirnew 
lifyprmy. And in the ſame time the Scors Crown- 
hoſ$d the King at Schone. 
oth The reſt of this year was ſpent in Scotlaxd, on 
BagſCromwadl s part in taking of Edinborowgh Caſtle, 
holnd in attempts topaſs the Frith, or any other 
 anF\ays to get over to the Scottiſh Forces; and on 
he Scots part, in hattning their Levies for the 

ng Porth. 
ri:nh B. What Gid the Rump at home during this 
4 afime ? 
itiof 4. They voted Liberty of Conſcience to the 
ds oectaries ; that is, they pluckt out the ſting of 
tory resbytery, which conliſted in a ſevere impoling 
-ettfof odd Opinions upon the people, impertinent 
nfo Religion. , but conducing+ to 'the advance- 
ent of the power of the Presbyterian Mini- 
aoliſfeers. Alſo they levyed more Soldiers, and 
- ave the Command of them to -Harriſes, now 
anSnade Mayjor-General,a Fifth-Monarchy man;and , 
-yitþÞÞf thoſe Soldiers, two Regiments of Horie and 
t rhÞÞnc of Foot were raiſed by the Fifth-Monarchy 
-s been, and other Scctaries, in rthankfulnels for 
olve his their. liberty. from - the. Presbyterian Tyran 
nY- -.. as 
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ny. Alſo they pull'd down the late Kings Sta 
tue in the Exchange, and in the place where i 
ftood, cauſed to be written theſe words, -Exi 
Tyranums Regum wltimus, GC. ' 
' B. What good did-that do them? and'wh 
did not they pull down all the Statues of all-thi 
reſt of the Kings ? ; c 
A. What account canhbe given of a tions thaſ#? 
c 
- 


GN 


page from Reaſon, but ſpight and- ſuch 
ike paſſions? Beſides this, they received Embaſſ® 
'fadors from Portugal and Spain, acknowledg 
- bong their power: And in the very end of thi 
year, they. prepared an Embaſlador to the. Ni 
 therlands, to offer them - friendſhip : All rhegf® 
did beſides, was-perfecuting and executing 7 
Royaliſts. On oll 
In the beginning of the Year 1651. Gener*) 
:Dean arrived in Scotland; and on the 11th. « 
Aprilthe Scotiſh Parliament afſembled,and mad 
certain Afts, in order to a better uniting f* 
'themſelves, and better obedience to the King 
who was-now at Sterling with the Scotiſh Forcef®% 
he had, expecting more now in levying. Cro aſl 
 w.l from Edinborouzh went divers times to Staff'ef 
ling, to provoke them to fight : There was ng** 
-Ford there to paſs over his men : Art laſt, Boat 
being come from Londoy and Newcaſtle, Colon 
»Overron (though it were long firſt, for it w: pf tl 
now 7xly.) Tranſported 1400 Foot of his ow! y\ 
beſides another Regiment of Foot, and foif*'© 
Troops of Horſe, and intrencht himſelf #P*© 
Nerth-Ferry on the other ſide; and pages” f 
108. 
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Sta$dp-could: come from Sterling Major Genera! 
re Lamb: rt alſo was got over with as many more 5 
ExiÞy this time Sir- fob Brown: was come to oppo!te 
hem with 4500 men, whom the Engizſp there 
Icfeared, killing about 2000, and taking Pri- 
thdeners 1600, This done, and as much more of 
he Army tranſported as was thought tit, Crom- 
je! comes before Sr, fobmſton's :( from whence 
She Scotiſh Parliament, upon newsof his paſſing 
he Frith, was removed to Dxnace) and fur- 
30NS It; and the fame day had news Erought 
Sim, that the-King was marching from Srerl'nz 
Sowards England, which was true; but notwith- 
tanding the King was three days march before 
im, he reſolved to have the Town before he 
ollowed him, - and accordingly had it the nexr 
ner#8y by ſurrender, | 
h. | #. What hopes had the King in coming inte 
nadE':ad, having before and behind him none, 
tleaſt nonearmed, but his Enemics? 

A. Yes there was before him the City of Zor- 
$02, which-generally- hated the-Rump,and might 
aſily be-reckoned for 20000:well armed Sol- 
liers ; and moſt men believed-they would have 
aken his-part had-he come near the City. 
B. What. probability was there of that? Do 
Fou think the Rump was not ſure of the: ſervice 
© wtf che Maycr,and thoſe that Commanded the Ci- 
ow9 Militia ? And jf they had been really the Kings 
Foffiends, what need had they to {tay his coming 
14 ÞþÞ to: London? Theymighthave ſeiz'd the Rump 
- af they had pleas'd, which hzd no poſſibility 

ha -- + of 
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of defending themſelves; at leaſt, they migh 
bave turn'd themour of the Houle. 70 
.A. This they did not, but on the contra; 
. permitted the recruiting of Cromwel's Army, anff 
the raiſing of men to keep the Country fro! 
. coming in to the King. The King began h 
: march from Sterling,the laſt of faly,and Aug. 2/® 
. came to WorceFer,by the way of Carli/le, withJo* 
. weary Army, of about 13000, whom Crommpen 
-followed, and joining with the new Levies, «ff 
viron'd Worceſter, with 40000. and onthe thi the 
of September utterly defeated the Kings Armp#" 
: Here Duke. Hamilton, brother of him that w(”? 
beheaded, was ſlain. [0 
B, What becaime of the King? Te 
A. Night coming on before the City wi" 
quite taken, he left it, being dark, and ne 
of the Enemies Horſe within the Town to ff-© 
low him ; the plundering Foot having kept if-E 
Gates ſhut, leſt the Horſe ſhould enter , af<9 
have a ſhare of the Booty : The King befc 
morning got into Warwick-ſhire, 25 Miles fra = 
Wywrceſter, and there lay diſguiſed a while, aþ** 
afterwards went up and down in great dang/** 
of being diſcovered, till at laſt he got over if®* 
France ſrom Brizhthemſtead in Suſſex. E-1g, 
'B. When Cromwel was gone, what was fart|f'c 
done in Scotland? Forb 
.A. Lieutenant Gen. Monk whom CromwelF, B 
there with 7200 took Sterling, Anguit the 140"! 
by ſurrender z and Dandee the third of Sepremgſ""e 
by Storm, becauſe it reſiſted ; this the Soldif®®44 
. plunder} 
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nichpfundered andhad good booty, becauſe the Scorzs 
for ſafety had ſent thither their moſt precious 
trarfGoods from Edizbarrough and'St. Fohnſton's ; he 
took likewiſe by ſurrender Aberdeen, and the 
Wlace where the Scottſh Miniſters firſt learn'd 
n ho play the Fools, St. Anvrews; Alloin the High- 
| 2Þ/ands Colcnel Alared took a knot of: Lords and 
rich (Gentlemen, wiz. four Earls, ahd four Lords, 
omnſand above twenty -Knights atd Gentlemen, 
;, ejyhom he lent Priſoners into England, fo that 
 rhifehere was nothing more to be fear'd from Scoe- 
\rm42d:' all the trouble of the: Rewp was'to reſolve 
it wv bat they ſhould dowithit, arlaft they refolva 
to Unite and incorporate it into a-Common- 
realth with England and. Ireland, and to that 
y wind ſent thither St. Zabns, Vane, and other GCom- 
| noÞPiflioners, to offer chem this Union by publique 
ro ffPcclaration, and to warn them to chule their 
pt eputies of Shires, Burgefſes of Towns, and 
, aJcnd them to Weſtminſter. 
befl} B. This was a great favor. | 
s fred 4- Ithinkſo; and yer it was by many of the 
$co's, eſpecially by the Miniſters and other Pres- 
Jang)terians refuled: the Miniſters had given way 
x $0 the Levying of Money for the payment of the 
Engliſh Soldiers, but to comply with the Decla- 
art =_ of -Engi;ſoþ Commiſhoners they abſolutely ' 
Worvad. | 
well B- Methinks this Contributing to the Pay of 
 x9£ir Conquerors was fome mark of Servitude, 
renfDere entring imto-the Union made them -Freo, 
old gave them equal Priviledge with the'Exgh/ſ». 
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A: The cauſe why they refuſed the Union,re 
dered by the Presbyterians themſelves, was thisf- 
that it drew with ita ſibordinationof the Church 
to the Civil State in the things of Chriſt. 

-B. This is a down-right Declaration to af, 
Kings and-Common-wealths in General, that 
 Presbyterian Miniſter will be a true Subject t h 
none- of them in. the things of Chriſt, whidſ, 
things what 'they are they will be Judges then. 
ſelves. -What then have we gotten by our Del, 
verancefrom the Popes Tyranny, if theſe pre 
'Men ſucceed in the place of it, that havenothi " 
in them that can be beneficial-to the Publiquih,c 
except their ſilence; for their Learning, it gy 
- mounts to'no more than an imperfect knowledge 
of Greek and Latin,and acquired readineſs in tec 
Scripture Language, with a Geſture and Toh,, 
ſuitable thereunto: but of Juſtice and Chariſs 
(the Manners of Religion ) they have neith Eye 
Knowledge nor Practice, as is manifeſt by tj, 
Stories I have already told you : nor do they, 
ſtinguiſh between the Godly and Ungodly,buttf# o 
Conformity of Deſign in Men of Judgment: Ky, 
' by Repetition of their Sermons in the Comm, . 
fort of People. : | 

A. Bur this ſullenneſs of the-Scots was to 

: purpeſe,. for they at Weſtminſter Enatted the 
 nion of the two Nations, and the Abolition z 
Monarchy iniScotland, : and ordained'Puniſhntheſg: 
{for thoſe that ſhould tranſgreſs the ACt. '' \nere 
-B. What other buſineſs did the Rwmp the ] 
ws4, Li 
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rely £4. They ſent St. -Fohns and Strickland Embaſ: 
thi8:dors to the Hagae:, to offer League to rhe 
WICEzzired Provinces, Who had Audience March the 

hird : St. Fohns in a' Speech ſhewed thoſe State 

0 what advantage they might have by this keague; 

| their Trade and Navigations, by the uſe of: 

the Engliſþ Ports and Harbors; the Datth,though 

VN;Mhey ſhewed no great forwardneſs in the buſineſs; 
NcFret appointed Commiſſioners to Treat with thenv |. 
DelEyour it, but the People were generally againit it, 
TlKalling the Embaſſadors and their Followers (ar- 
thikhey were ) Traytors and Murderere, and made 
19uich Tumults about their Houſe, that their Fol- 
i Bowers durſt not go abroad till the States had'qui- 
ledered them:the Rump advertis'd hereof, preſently 
in UFecali'd them z the Complement which St. 7ohbm -- 

OWTave to the Commiſſioners, at their taking leave, 
"arl; worth your hearing 5 Tow have (faid he): an 
E1NEEye upon the Event of the Affairs of Scothand,: and 
Y Bherefore do refuſe the Friendſhip;we have offered 
1EY row, [can aſſure you many in the Parliament were 
out Opinion that we ſheuld not have ſent any Embaſſa - 
It: Kors to you, till we had expetted your Embaſſadors te 
mMGs.: 7 now perceive our Error, and that thoſe Gentle: 

ner were in theright: Ina ſhort time you ſhall ſee 

tO Bhat buſineſs end:d,when it ſhall perplex you that you 

he Rave refus d our Proffer. | 

100Y. B, St. 7-hns was not ſure that the Scots buſt 

{s would end as it did; for though 'the Scots 

Frere beaten at Dxubar, he could not be ſure of 

p the Event of their entering of. Ezg/and, which 
appened afterward. . | | 

-&. If M 3 ; ol, But: 
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A. But: he gueſs'd well; for withina Month: 


after the Battle at Worcefter, an Att paſled, for- 
bidding the importing of. Merchandize in 0+ 
ther than Engl fb Ships: The Enghifb allo mo'eſt- 
ed their Fiſhing upon our Coaſt ; Fhey alſo ma- 
ny times ſearched their Ships ( upon occaſion of 
our War with France) and made fome of them 
Prize: and then the Dutch ſent- their Embaſla- 
do:s hither, to deſire what they before refus'd: 
but partly alſo to inform themſelves what: Na- 
val Forces the Ergl;fp hadready, and how the 
people were contented with the Government: 

Z. How ſped they ?- 

A. The Rump ſhewed now as little defire of 
Agreement,. as the Dmtch did then, ſtanding up- 
..on terms never hkely to be gratited. Firſt, For 


the Fiſhing onthe Enghfb Coaſt, that they ſhould: 


not 'have it without paying, for it. Secondly , 
ihat the Exglijfb ſhould have free Trade from 
Atrdilcbmryh to Antwerp, as they had before 
their Rebelfion againſt the King of Spain. Third- 
ly, They demanded amends for the old- { but 
never tobe forgotten )- buſineſs of Amboyna; fo 
that the War was already certain, though the 
Seaſon kept them from Action till the Spring 
following. The true Quarrel on the Englifp part 
was; that their proffer'd Friendſhip was fcorn'd, 
and their Embaſfadors affronted : On the 


Dwtch part was their greedineſs to Ingroſs all 


Traffick, and a falie Eſtimate of our and their 
own Strength. Whilit theſe things were doing, 
the Reliques of the War, both in Ireland and 

| -.Þ\. » Scotland, 
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| Scotland; were not neglected, though theſe Ne 
. | tions were not fully pacified fill two years after: 


The Perſecution of Royalifts'- alfo ſtil] cone 
tinued, among whom was beheaged oneM. Love 


. | for holding Correſpondence with the king. - 


B. 1 had thought Presbyter:a: Miniſters, whitff- 
they are ſuch, .conld- not be Royaliſts, becauſt » - 
they think their Aſſembly have the Supreme: 


| Power in the things of Chriſt; and by conſe- 
. | quenee they are in Englandby a Statute Tray: *- 


tors. | 
A. You may think fo ſtill; for though I called - 
Mr, Zov2 a Royaliit, 1 meant it only for thar ” 


| one act for which he. was condemned; It was - 


he, who, during the Treaty at Vxbriage, preach- 
mg before the Commiſlioners there, aid, It was 


| « pofſeble for Heaven and. Hell, as far the King 


and Parliament to agree; Both heandthereſt of 


] the; Prebyteriens: are and were Enemics-to-the 


Kings Enemies, Crowwet and his Fanaticks, for 
their own, not for the Kings ſake: Their Loy- 
alry was like that of Sir Fobn Hotham, that kept 
the King out of Hail, and afterwards wou'd have 
betrayed the ſame.to the Marqueſs of News 
caſtle. Theſe: Presbyterians therefore. cannot 
be rightly called Loyal, but rather doubly per: 
fidious z unleſs you think that as two Negatives 
make an Aftrmative , -ſo twa Treaſons make - 


{ Loyalty. 


- This year alſo were reduced to the obedience” 

of the Rump, the Iſlands of Scilly and Man, and 
the Barbado's, and St. Chriſtophers, One thi, n 
M 4 fel- 
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fell out that-they liked not, which was, that 
- Cramwel gave them warning to determine their 
fitting, according to the Bill for Triennial Parlias 
ments. 

B. That] rhink was harſh, 

A. In the year x65 2:7dfay 14. began the Datch 
War in this manner, three Dxtch Men of War, 
with divers Merchants: from the Strazghts, be- 
ing difcovered by one Captain Toung, who com- 
manded: ſome Enzl:fp Frigats , the ſaid. Young 


ſent to their Admiral to bid him ſtrike his F lag] 


( a thing uſually done in acknowledgment. of 
the Engl; Dominion in the Narrow Seas)which 
accordingly he did. Then came up the Vice- 
Admiral, and being called ſo as the other was 
to take down his Flag, he anſwered plainly he 
would not; \but after the exchange of four or. 
fve Broad-ſides] and miſchief: done on either 
part, he took: rt down'; but Eaprain Young. de- 
manded alſo either the Vice-Admiral himſelf, 
or his Ship, to-make ſatisfaction for the damage 
already ſuſtained. To which the Vice-Admiral 
anſwered, thar he had taken in his Flag, bur 
wou!d defend himſelf and-his Ship : whereupon 
Captain Tong conſulting with the Captains of his 
other' Ships, "left the beginning of the War- in 
ehis fime of Treaty ſhould be charged upon hium- 
ſelf, and night allo coming on,thought fit ro pro- 
ceed no farther, 

B. The Warcertainly began at this time ; but 
who began it ? 

Ira The omen of the Sea belonging to 


the | 
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the Engliſh, there can be no queſtion but the 
Datch beganit; and that the ſaid Dominion be- 
longed to the Engliſs,. it was confelt at firſt by 
the Admiral himſelf peaceably, and art laſt by 
the Vice-Admiral,. taking in their Flags. 

About a Fortnight after there happened ano- 
ther Fight, upon rhe like occaſion, upon Trop 
with 42 Men of War, who came back to tne 
back of Godwin-Sands ( Major Boxrn being then 
with a few of the Parliaments Ships in the 


| Downs, and Blake with the reſt farther Weſt- 


ward ) .and ſent two Captains of his to Bearn 
to excuſe his coming thither : To whom Boxrs 
returned this anſwer, that the Meſſage was: ci- 
vil; bur that it might appear real, he ought to 
depart. So Tremp departed, meaning (now 
Boara was fatished ). to fail towards Blake, .and 
he did'ſo; but fo did allo Bowrn, for fear of 
the worlt, When Tromp and Blaks were near 
one another, like made a ſhot over Tromyp's 
Ship, as a warning to him to take in his Flag, 
This he did thrice , and then Tromp gare him a 
Broad-ſ1te, and fo began the Fight (at the be- 
ginning whereof. Boxrn Came in ),. and Iatted 
from two a Clock till night, the ZEn:/4 having 
the better, and the Flag as before-making, rhe 
quarrel. 

B. What need 1s there, when both: Narions 
were heartily reſolved to- tight, to ſtand fo 
much. upon this Complement of -whd ſhould be- 
gin.? For as to the gaining-of Friends and Con - 
tederates thereby, I think.*tis in vainz ſeeing 
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Princes and States, on fuck occafions,. look nor |. 


much upon the Juſtice of their Neighbors, but 
upon their own concernment in the Event. 

A. It is commonly ſo : bur in this caſe the 
Datch knowing the Dominion: of the Narrow 


Seas to be a gallant Title, and envied by all 


the Nations thar reach the Shore, and conſe- 
guently that they were likely to oppoſe ir, did 


wiſely enough in making this point the ſtate of | 


me Quarrel. 

After this Fight, the Da'chEmbaſladors reſt 
2ing in England, ſent a Paper to the Council of 
State, wherein they ftited this laft Encounter a 
taſh ation, and afhrmed 1t was done without 
the knowledge , ard againſt the wilt of their 
Fords, the States Generaf, and defired them 

. hat nothing: might be done upon it in hear, 
which might become irreparable. The Parlia- 
ment hereupon vored, Firſt, That the States Ge- 
aerat ſhould' pay the Charges they were at, and 
for the Damages they ſuſtained upon this oc- 
eafion, Secondly, That this being paid, there 
thoald. be a Ceffation of all Acts of Hoſtility, 
and a mutual Reſtitution of alt Ships and Goods 
taken. Thirdly, And Þoth theſe agreed ſo, 
that there ſhould be made a League between. the 
wo Common-wealths. Theſe Votes were fent 
to the Dx#tch Embaſſadors, in anfwer of the 


{aid Paper; but with a Preamble ſetting forth} 


the former kindnefſes of England to the 


Nctherlands, and taking notice of their new} 


Flcet of 150 Men of War, withour any other 


apPpa- r 


A _ 
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apparent Deſign than. the Deſtruftion of che - 
Engl ſo Fleet. | 


B. What anſwer made the Datch to this? 


 : A. None. Tromp ſailed preſently into Zealand, 


and Blake with 7o Men of War tothe Orkyey- | 
Iands, toſeize their Buſſes, and to wair for five - 
Dutch Ships from-the Eaſt-/ndies ; and Sir George 
Aſca:, newly return'd from the Barbaavs,came + 


. into the_Dewns with fifteen Men of War, where 


he was commanded to ſtay for a Recruit our of - 
the Toames.  Trompbeing recruited to 120 Sail, 
made account to ger in between Sir G-orge Aſcu:, 
and the Mouth of the River, but was hindred's - 
long by conrrary Winds, that the Merchants cal- 
ling for is Convoy,he could ſtay no longer ; and 
ſo he went back into Hllaxd, and thence to Ork- 
ney, where he met with the ſaid. tive Eaſt-India 
Ships, and ſent them home: and then he endea- 
vor'd to ingage with Blakz, -but a ſudden Storm 
forced him to Sca,and ſo diflipated his Fleet, that 
only forty: two came home in one Body, the reſt 
ſingly as well as they could; Blake ali came 
home,but went hrit ro the Coalt of Zolland, with 
goo Priſoners, and tix Men of War taken,which 
were part of tivelve which he found: and rook 
Guarding their-Bulles. This was the firſt Bour 
afrer the War declar'd. 

In Az7uſt foliowing there haopene! a Fight he- 


. tween De An;ter, the Admiral of Z:al:z{, with 


fifty. Men of War, and Sir Geor:e A4,cn-, ricar 


_ Plimonth, With forty z wherein Sir G:orge had the 


better;,and might have got ancntire Victor y;hia 


bs 
'$y17 
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the whole Fleet ingaged. Whatſoever was the 
matter, the Rump (though they rewarded him) 
never more imployed him, after his return, in: 
their ſervice at Sea ; but Voted for the year to. 
come three Generals, Blake that was one alrea- 
dy, and Deay, and Monk, 

About this time Arch-Duke Leopold beſieg- 
ing Dankirk, and the French ſending a Fleet to 
relieve it, General Brake lighting on the French 
at Calazs, and raking ſeven of their Ships, was 
cauſe of the Towns furrender. 

i 1 September they tought again, De Wit and Ray- 
© commanding the Datch,and Blake the Engliſh; 
and the Datch-were again worſted. 


Again, in the end of Nov:mber, Van Tromp| 


with 80 Menof War ſhewed himſelf at the back 
of Godwin-ſands, where Blake , though: he had 
with bim but 40, adventur'd to fight with him, 
and had much the worſt,. and' (night parting the 
Fray ) rerird into the River of Thames; whillt 
Yan Tromp keeping the Sea, took ſome inconſt- 
derable Veſſels ſfom the Engliſh; and thereupon, 


fasitis faid) with a Childifh Vanity, hung outa| | 


Broom from his Main Top-Maſt, ſignifying he 


meant to tweep the Sea of all Engl;ſh Shipping. 

After this, in February,, the Datch with Van} 
T; emp, were encountred by the Engliſh unde 
Blahs and Dean, near Ports-month, and had the 
worſt. And theſe were all the Encounters be- 
tween them this year in the narrow Seas: - the 
fought alſo once at Legorn, where the. Datc 
bad the better, = 


B.. 1 
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there were any the Engliſh had it, 
A. Nor did either of them e're the more in- 


' Eline to Peace ; for the Hollanders,after they had 


fent Embaſſadors into Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
and the Hans Towns ( whence Tar and Cordage 
are uſually had ) to-ſignifie the Declaration of 
the War; and to get them to their Party, re- 


_ called their Embatladors from Eznzland, and the 


Rump without delay gave them their partmgAu- 
dience, without abating a Syllable of their for- 
mer ſevere Propoſitions ;- and preſently to main- 
tain the War for the rext year, laida Tax upon 
the People of 120000 /. p:r Men'cm. 

B. What was done in the mean time at home ? 


A. Cromwel was now quarrelling (the laſt and: | 


greateſt Obſtacle to- his Deſign) the Rump; 
and to that Enq there came our daily from the 


- Army Petitions, Addreſſes, Remonſtrances, and 


other ſuch Papers, ſome of them- urging the 
Rump to Ditlolve themſelves, and make way for 
another Parliament; to which the Rump unwyl- 
ling to yield,and not daring to refuſe, determin'd 


_ for the end of their Sitting the Fifth of Novem- 


ber, 1654. but Cromwecl. meant not to ſtay ſo-long. 
In the meantime the Army in [reland was taking 


Submiſſions, and granting Tranſportations of the - 


Iriſh, and Eondemned who they pleaſed in a 
High- Court of Juſtice Erected there for that pur- 
poſe. Ampng thoſe that: were Executed, was 
Hang'd Sir Phe/im Oneale, who firſt began the 


Rebellion-in Scotland; the Engliſh Built ſome Ci= 
tade;s 
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'tle, which was this, That he was neceſſi:ated for 


_ © tadels for the bridling that ſtubborn Nation & 


And thus ended the year 1652. - 
B. Come we then to the year. I653. 


'. A, Cromwel wanted now but one-ſtep tothe 


end-of his Ambition; and that was, to ſer his 
Foot upon the Neck of this Long-Parliament, 
which he did April the 23, of this preient year, 
I1653.'a rims very ſeaſonable, for though the 
Datch were not Maſter'd, yet they were mucir 
weakened ; and what with Prizes fromthe Ene- 
my, and ſqueezing the Royal Party, the Trea- 
ſury was pretty full, and the Tax of 120000 /. 


a Month began ter come in, all which was his owre | 


in right of the Army : Therefore without any 
more ado, attended by the Major Generals, 
Lambert and Harriſon, and ſome other Officers, 


and as many Soldiers as he thought fit, he went | 


to- the Parliament-Houſe, and Diſſolv'd them, 
rurn'd them out, and lock'd up the Doors; and 
for thisAction he was more applauded by the peo- 
ple, than for any ofhis Victories in the War, and 
theParlament-Men as much ſcorn'd and derided. 

B.Now that there was no Parhiament;who had 
the Supreme Power ? 

A. If by Power you mean the Right to Go- 
vern, no body had it; if you mean the Supreme 
Strength, it was clearly m Cromwel, who was 
obeyed as General of all the Forces of _— 


. Scotland, and ircland. 


B. Did he-pretend that for Title ? 
A. No, . but preſently after he intended a Ti- 


the 
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the Defence of the Cauſe, for which at firſtthe 
Partiament had taken up Arms, (that is to ſay, - 
Rebell'd) to have recourſe to extraordinary A- 
ions: You know the pretenceof the Long-Par- 
liaments Rebellion was Salis Poputs, the ſafety of 
the Nation againft a Dangerous Conſpiracy of 
Papiſts, and a Malignant Party-at home; ard 
that every man1s bound, as far as his Power ex- 
tends, to procure the ſafety of the whole Nation, 
(which none but the Army were able to do, and 
the Parliament had hitherto neglected)was it not 


| thenthe General's Duty to do it? had henor. || 


therefore Right? for that Law of Salus Populi is 
directed only to thofe that have Power enough 


| toDefend the People; that is, to them that have 


the Supreme Power. + 

B. Yescertainly, he hadas gooda Title as the | 
Long-Parliament, butthe Long-Parſiament did 
Repreſent the People, and it ſeems to-me that 
the SovereignPower is eſſentially annexed to the 
AY of the People, 

A. Yes, if he that makes a Repreſentative , 
that is ( in the preſent cafe ) the King, do call 
them together to receive the Soveraign Power, 
and he diveſt himſelf thereof, otherwiſe not; 
nor was ever the Lower Houſe of Parliament the 
Repreſentative of the whole Nation, but of the 
Commons only ; nor had that Houſe the Power 
to oblige by their Acts, or Ordinances, any Lord, 
or any Prieſt. 

B. Did Cromwel come in upon the only Titte 
of S2lu Populi? for this | is a Title yery few un- 
gerſtand 2 4. His 
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A: Pts way was to get the Supreme” Power 
conferr'd upon him by Parliament ; , therefore 
he call'd a Parliament, and gave itthe Supreme 
Power, totheend that they ſhould give it to-him 
ain; was not this witty : Firſt therefore he 
publiſhed a Declaration of the Cauſes why he 
diſtbly'd the Parltament ; the ſum whereof was, 
. Thar inſtead of endeavoring to promote the 
good of God's People, they endeavor'd (by a 
Bill then ready to paſs ) torecruit the Houſe,and 
| perpetuate their own Power, Next he conſti- 
F ruteda Councilof State of his own Creatures to 
'- be the Supreme Authority of Enland, but no 
' Jonger than r1i!l the next Pariiament ſhould be 
call'd and met.: Thirdly he firmmoned a hundred 
forty two perſons, ſuch as he himſelf or his truſty 
Officers made choice-of.,, the greatcit part of 
whom were inſtructed what to-do, obtcure per- 
ſons, moit of them Fanaticks, though tiled 
by Cromwel, Men of approved Fid:l:ty and, Ho- 
n:fty : Totheſe the Council of State turrendred 
the Supreme Authority ; and not long after theſe 
Men furrendred it to Cromw-l.  7aly the fourth 
this Parliament met, and chole for their Speaker 
one Mr. Row, and called themſelves from that 
time forward the Parliament of Eny/azd. Burt 
Cromwel, for the more ſurety conſtituted alſo a 
Council of State, not of ſuch perty Fellows as 
moſt of theſe were, but of himſelf and of his 
principal Officers. Theſe did all the buſineſs both 
publick and 'private, making. Ordinances, and 
giving Audience to.Forcign Embatſadors,. _ 
| C 
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 hehad now more Enemies than before : Harriſon, 


who was the Head of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, 
laying down his Commiſſion, did nothing but a- 
nimate his party againſt him, for which after- 
ward he was Impriſoned. This little Parliament. 
in the mean time were making of Acts ſo ridicu- 
lous: and diſpleaſing to the People, that it was 
thought he choſe them on purpoſe to bring all 
Ruling Parliaments into contempt, . and Monar- 
chy again into Credit. | id 
B. What Acts were theſe ? 
- A. One of them was, That all Marriages - 
ſhould be made by a Juſtice of Peace, and the 
Banes asked three ſeveral days in the next Mar- 
ket. None were forbidden to be married by a ' 
Miniſter, but without a Juſtice of Peace the Mar-, 
riage was to be void: ſo divers: wary Couples 
Eto be ſure of one another, howſoever they: 
might repent it afterwards ) -were married both 
ways: alw they Abrogated the Engagement 
whereby no man was admitted-to ſue in any. 


Eourt of Law,that had not taken it, thar is,.that 


had not acknowledged the late Ramp, 

B; Neither of theſe didany hurt to Cromwel, 

A. They were al:o in Hand-withan A to Can- 

cel all the prefent Laws, and Eaw-Books, and to 
make a new Code more fuitable to the Humor of 
the Fifth-Monarchy- Men, of whom there were 
many. in this Parliament ; their Tenent being ; 
That there ought none to be Soveraign but King 
Feſus,nor any to govern under him but the Saints; 
but their Authority ended before this Act paſled. 
£421; B, What 
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| B. What is this to Gromwel ? 
® A. Nothing yet; but they were likewiſe upon 
 - an Act, now almoſt ready for the Queſtion ; 
{- That Parliaments henceforward, one upon the 
end of another, ſhould be Perpetual. 
© B. TI underſtand not this, unleſs Parliaments 
can beget one another like Animals, or like the 
Phenix. 
A. Why not like the Phoenix? Cannot a Par- 
 Hamentat the day of their Expiration ſend out 
Writs for a New one ? 
8; Doyouthink they would not rather Sum- 


mon themſelves anew, apd, to ſave the labor | 


of coming again to Weſtminſter, ſit ſtill where 
_ were? orifthey Summon the Countries to 
make nevwy Eleftions, and then Diffolve them- 
felves, by what Authority ſhall the People meet 


- in their County-Courrts, there being no Supreme. 


Authority ſtanding 2? © 


* #: All they did was abſurd: though they kriew-- 


not that, no nor this, whoſe Defign was upon the 
Soveraignty ; the Contrivers of this-Act it feems 
perceiv'd not, but Cromwel's Party inthe Houſe 
ſaw it well enough: and therefore as foon as 
it was laid, there ſtood up. one of the Memberg 
and made a Motion, that ſince the Common- 
Wealth was like to receive little benefit by their 


Sitting;they ſhould Difſolve themſelves. Harriſon 


and they of his Se&t was troubled hereat, and 
made Speeches againſt it : but Cromwel's Party,of 
whom the Speaker was one, left the Houſe, ard 
with the Mace before them. went to White-Hal,. 


and * 


— 
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and furrendred their. Power to Cromw:l that had . 
given it them; and ſo he got the Soveraignty 
by ag Act of Parliament, and within Four days: 
( after, (viz.) December 16th, was Inſtalled Pro-- 
tector , and took his Oath to obſerve certain 
Rules of Governing engraſled.in Parchment,and 
read before him, the Writing was called, The In-; 
ftrument. 
B. What were the Rules he Sware to? 
4. One was to call a Parliament every Third-' 
year, of which the firſt was to begin September 


| the Third following. 


B. I believe he was a little Superſtitious in the 
Choice, September the Third, becauſe it was lucky 
in 1650 and 1651 at Danubar and Worceſter, but. 
he knew not: how lucky the ſame would be to 
the whole Nation, in 1658 at White-Hafl, 

A. Another was ; That no Parliament ſhould 
be Diſſolv'd till it had Sitten Five Months,: and * 


| thoſe Bills that they then preſented to him 


ſhould be paſſed within twenty days by him, 
or elſe they ſhould paſs withouthim. - 

A Third, . That he ſhould have a Council of 
State of not above Twenty one, nor under Thir-- 
teen, and that upon the ProteCtors Death this 
Council ſhould Meet, and before they parted 
chuſe a New Protector. There were many 


| more bcfides, but not neceflary to be Inſerted, 


B. How went on the War againſt the Dutch # 
A. The Generals for the & »g/;ſp were Blake, 
and Deas, and Monk; and Van Tromp far the 
Datch ; between whom was a Battel Fought the 
| Second 
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ſecond of Fan? ( which was a Month before the 
beginning of this little Parliament ) wherein 
the En2Lſb had the Victory, and drove the Ene- 
mies into their Harbors , but with the loſs of 
General Dean, ſlain by a Cannon-fhot. This Vi- 
Ctory was great enough to make the Dutch ſend 
over Embaſſadors into En:land;in order to a Trea- 
ty. Butin the mean time they prepared and put 
to Sea another Fleet, which likewiſe in the end 
of 7aly,was defeared by General Monk; who got 
now a greater: Viftory than before; And this 
made the Dutch delcend to far, as to buy their 
Peace with the payment of the Charge of the 
War,and withthe acknowledgment,among other 
Articles, that the Engliſs had the right of the 
Flag. This Peace was concluded in arch, being 
the end of this year, but not proclaimed till 4- 
hu ; the Money it ſeems being. not paid: till 

en. # 

The Dmatch War being now-ended, the Prote+ 
Ctor ſent his youngeſt Son, Henry; into Ireland, 


whom alſo ſome time after he made Lieutenant | * 


there; and ſent Monk Lieutenant General into 


Scotland; to keep thoſe Nations in Obedience; |. 


Nothing elſe worth remembring was done this 


year at home, ſaving the diſcovery of a Plot of F 
Royaliſts ( as was ſaid) upon the life of the Pro- | 


' teftor, whoall this while had Intelligence of the 


Kings defigns from a Traytor in his Court, who |: 


afterwards was: taken in the manner, and kill d, 


B. How | 
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- B. How came. he into ſo much truſt with the 
King ? 

.A. He was the Son -of a Colonel that was 
ſlain in the Wars on the late King's ſide : Be- 
ſides he pretended Employment from the Kings 
loyal and loving. Subjects here, to convey to his 
Majeſty Money,as they from time to time ſhould 
ſend him: And to make this credible,Cromwel him- 
{elf cauſed Money to be ſent to him. The fol- 
lowing-year 1654. had nothing of War; but 
-was ſpent in Civil Ordinances, in appointing 
of Judges, preventing of Plots ( for Uſurpers 
are jealous) and in executing of the Kings 
Friends, and ſelling their Lands.. The Third 
of September, according-to the Inftrument, the . 


' Parliament met; in which there was no Houſe 


of Eords, and the Houſe of Commons was made 
as formerly of Knights and Burgeſſes, but net 
as formerly two Burgeſles of a Burrough, and 
two Knights for a- County ; for Burroughs for 
the moſt part had bur one Burgeſs, and ſome 


-Counties -ſix or ſeven Enights.; tefides thcre 


were twenty Members for Scotland; and as ma- 


..ny_ for Ireland: So that now Cromwel had no- 
"thing to do, but to ſhew his Art of Govern- 
--ment upon ſix Coach Horſes newly preſented 
him, which being as Rebelhous as himſelf,threw 


him our of the Coach-Box, pl had almoſt kilFd 


- him. 


B. This Parliament which had ſeen how Croz- 


- wel handled the two former, the long and the 
:ſhort one, had ſurely learnt the wit-to behave 


"them- 
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_ themſelves better to him than thoſe hrd done. 
A. Yes, eſpecially now that Cromwcl in his 
- Speech ar their firſt Meeting, had expreſly for- 
-bidden them to meddle with the Government 
- of a ſingle Perſon and: Parhiament, or with the 
Militia, or with- perpetuating' of Parliaments, 
_ + or taking away Liberty of Conſcience. And he 
-told them alfo, that every - Member of-th 
* Houſe, before they fate, muſt take a Recogpi- 


-tion of his Power m divers points; whereupon, 


-of above 400 there appeared not above 200 at 
firſt ; though afterwards fome relenting,* there 
Sate about 300 again: Jnſt at their Sitting down, 


*he Phbliſhed-fome Ordinances of his own, bear-] - 


- *4ng Date before their Meeting, that they might 
'ſce he took his own Acts to be as valid as theirs, 
- Pur all this could not make them know them- 

ſelves, for they proceeded tothe debate of evety 
. Article of the Recognition. 


B. They ſhould have debated that before they] - 


"had taken it. 

| A. Butthen they had never been ſuffered to 
Sit : Crownyel, being informed of their ſtubborn 
' Proceedings, and out of hope of any- Supply 
from them, Diſlolv'd them. 


All that paſſed beſides in this year, was the - 


Exciſe of the High-Court of Juſtice-upon t 
'Royalifts for Plots. 


of the Plunder of the Goldan 
they thought there was great-abundancen t 
ns | To 


PRIT 


Intheyear 1655. the Engliſh, to the numbe 
of near 10000, Landed robun. 1 Ws inhopey|.. 
Sitver, whereof. 
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. | Town of Santo Domingo; but were well beaten 
S | by a few Spaniatas, and with the loſs of near 
ſ- | xooo Men, went off to Famaica, and poſleſied it- 
IC This year alſo the Royal Party mede another 
1C | Attempt in the Weſt, and proclaimed there King 
» | Charles the Second ; but few joyning with them, 
1C | and ſome falling off, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
£ and many of the Principal Perſons executed. 
» .B. In theſe many InſurreCtions, the Royaliſts, 
n,.| though they meant well, yet they did but dif-ſer- 
at | -vice tothe King by their impatience, What hope 
TC] -had they to prevail againſt ſo great an Army-as 
N,] :the ProteCtor had ready? What cauſe was there 
r-| to deſpair of ſeeing the King's buſineſs better 
Mt done by the Diſſention and Ambition of the great 
rs.} Commanders in that Army, whereof many had 
M-} the favor to be eftecm'd among them as well as 
yt Cromwel himielf ? 
: A. That was ſomewhat incertain : The Pro- 
ICY] rector being fruſtrated of his hope of Money 
| at Santo Domings, reioly d to take from the Roya- 
1 t0] liſts the tenth part yearly of their Eſtates : 
or} And to thigend chiefly, he divided England into 
PHY] .Eleven Major-General-Ships, with Commiſſion 
| to every Major-General to make a Roll of the 
the} *Names of all ſuſpected: perſons of the King's 
M9 : Party, ard to receive the tenth part of their- E- 
-, | ſtares within his Precinct: Asalſo to take. cau- 
Iben- tion from them not to act againſt the State, and 
PPEF: to reveal all Plots that ſhould come to their 
reO}- knowledge, and to: make them ingage the. like 
rn for their Seryants: They had Commithon _ 
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forbid Horſe-race, and concourſe of people: 
and to receive and account for this decima- 
ton. | | 
'B. By this the Uſurper might eaſily inform him- 
{elf of the value of all the Eitates in England, antl | 
of the Behavior and AﬀeCtion of every perſon 
of quality, which has heretofore been taken for | 
very great Tyranny. 
' - A. The year 1656. was a Parliament-year,by | \ 
the Inſtrument ; betweenthe beginning of this | , 
year,and theday of the Parliaments-itting,theſe | 
*Major- Generals reſided in ſeveral Provinces, be- | . 
having themſelves moſt tyrannically. 
Amongft other of their Tyrannies was the av- | :;; 
-ing of Elections, and making-themſelves, and} þ, 
whom rthey-pleas'd, robe returnd Members for {.q, 
*the Parliament, which was alſo thought a parr.off a 
Cromwel's Deſign in their Conſtitution ; for he had þe 
-nced of a giving Parliament, having lately upon 


_ *a Peace made with the Frexch, drawn upon him-f ph 


*{elf a War with Spain. wh 
This year it was that Captain Srainer ſet uponſ _ 
_ the- Spaniſh Plate-fleet, being 8 in number, nearf y,,, 
Cadiz,,whereof he ſunk two and took two, there ., 1 
"being in one of them two millions of pieces of 8 ©. 
which amounts to. 4000007. ſterling. jen 
This year alſo itwas that Fames Naylor,appeari que 
-at-Briſtol; and would be taken for:Feſus Chriſt J,q,,. 
-he-wore this Beard forked, and his Hair com 
pos'd to the: likeneſs of that in the' Foto Santow rh 


: and. being queſtioned, +would fometimes anfwer{,,,; 
' "Thew ſayſt #, He had alſo his Diſciples tha any 


Would 
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would go by his Horſe fide to the mid-leg in dirt. 
Being ſent for by the Parliament, he was Sen- 
'renced to ſtand onthe Pillory,to have his Torgue 
- | boredthrough,and to be markediin the Fore-head 
uy with the Letter B for Blaſphemy, and to remain 
n | in-Bridewel, Lambert,a great Favorite of the Ar- 
Ir | my, endeavor'd to ſave him, partly becaule he 
had been his Soldier, .and partly. to carry -fa- 
Yy | vor with the Sectaries of the Army; for he was 
Ws | now no more in the Protector's Favor, .but 
le | meditating how he might ſucceed him in! his * 
E& | Power. 21102; ors 
Abour two years before -this there appeard 
W- | in Cromwel's time a Propheteſs much fam'd far 
nd | her Dreains and Viſions,andhearkened to by ma- 
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of} and ſome of her Complices being impriſon'd, Wwe 
1adF heard no-more of her. EG CO RIEne 
pony 3B, Ihave heard of another,one Z:/ly,that Pro- | 
M-J .pheſied all, the time of the Long-Parliament, Þ} 
what did they to him? n [ 
pol) A, His Propheſies were of another kind ; he 
call was a Writer of Almanacks, and a pretender-ta 
1eFe a pretended Art of Judicial Aſtrologie, a mecr 
f 8 Cozener to get Maintenance from a Multitude of j 
| Fignorant people, ant no doubt had been call'd in | 
ara queſtion, if his Propheſies had been any ways dt&- | 
riſt advantageous to the Parliarpent. 
-0MJ -B.lunderitand not how the Dream&sand Prog- | | 


nro#$noſtications of mad men (for ſuchlI take to be al 
[WEr{thoſe that foretel future Contingences) can be of 

thetany great diſadyantage to the Common-Wealrh. 
yould N A Yec3 
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Ji A. Yes; yes : know there is nothing that ren” 
- | ders Humane Councils difficult,but the incertain- 
+tv of future time, nor that ſo well direfts men in 
. their deliberations, as the-fore-ſight of the ſe- 


[rimes the Principal Caufe of the Event foretold. 
{3f ypon-ſome- PrediCtion the people ſhould have 


come utterly defeated, would not every one have 

;endeavord to afhit, and to deſerve well of the 

Party that ſhould give him the defeat : Upon this 
account it was that Fortune-tellers and Aftrolo- 

| gers were ſo often baniſhed out of Rome. 

} The laſt memorable thing of this year was: 
Motion rpade by a Metnher of the Houſe, an Al 
derman of London,that the Prot:#or might be pe 
titioned and adviſed by the Houſe to leave the Ti 
tle of: Proteftor, and take upon him that of King 

. B. That was indeed a bold Motion, and whicl 
would, if proſperous, have pur an end to many 
mens *Ambirion, and to the licentiouſneſs of the 
whole Army. I think the Motion was made o 


his ambitious Officers. 


Petition to the Protector, to take upon hin 
'the'Title of King ; as of other Parliaments, 
of this, the greateſt part had been kepr our of 
the Houle by force, or elſe themſelves had for 


{quels* of their Actions-z -Propheſie being many | 


/, | been made to believe confidently, that Olwer |. 
hs Cromwel and his Army ſhould be upon a day tof- 


purpofe to ruin both the Proteor himſelf, anc ys 
.A. It may beſo. Inthe year 1657. the firf o 
thing the Parliament did was the drawing up-hi uy 


ord; 


born to fit, and became guilty of ſetting up thi ey 


the 
fe; 
Dro 

U 
Of} 


{ 


# 


.. 


1 | King Oliver ; but thoſe few that fate, preſented 
i | their Petition fo the Protettor. 

mh. 4pril the gth, in the Bittgueting-Houſe ar 
cf Whitc-Hall, where Sif Thowi4s Witttrinrton, the 
ny} Speaker, pſed the firſt #rgttnents, and the Pro- 
*F rector defired ſome time to ſeek God, the Bufi- 


"Committee to him to receive his Anſwer,which 


agatn for a Reſolution, to which'he made Anſiver 
ina long Specth that ended in a peremptory Re- 
SI filal; and fo retaining ftill the Title of Prorectof, 
he took upon-him the Governtnent,according tb 
certain Articles contained iff the ſaid Petition. 

a5 Þ 8. What made him refuſe the Title of King ? 


© Pfthe Army being addicted td theif grear Officers, 
© **'Jand among their great Officers many hoping to) 
ucceed him, and the Succeilion having becn 
promiſed ro Major General Lambert, would have 
utinied againſt him, he was therebre forced 
Jo ſtay for a more Propitious Conjuncture. 
.B. What were thoſe Articles? 
> NJ 24. The moſt important of them were; firſt, 
That he would exerciſe the Office of Chicf Ma- 
e firt ſtrate of England, Scotland, and Ir:land, under 
UP The Title of Protector, and govern the ſame ac- 


Anſwer being not very car, they preſflced him 


A. Becauſe the qurſt nor take ir ar thartime, 
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nei being weighty : The next day rhey ſent ag- 


n Whording to the ſaid Petition and Advice; and thar 


ts, Ye would in his life-rifme name his Succeflor, 

out Of B. I believe the Scots, when they firſt rebell'd, 
ad for ever thought of being Governed abſolutely as 
Te iey were by Oliver Cromwl, 


LY 
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A. Secondly, That he ſhould call a Parlia- 
-ment every three years at fartheſt. Thirdly, 
. That thoſe perſons which were legally choſen 
[Members ſhould not be ſecluded without confent 
of the Houſe. In alloying this Claufe, the Pro- 
-tector obſerved not that the ſecluded Members} 
».of this ſame Parliament are thereby re-admit- | 
'red.Fourthly,The Members were qualitied.Fifth-f * 
ly, The Power of the other Houſe was defin'd, # 
'Sixthly., That no law ſhould be made bur byf < 
Act of Parliament, Seventhly, Thar a conitantf 
'yearly Revenue of-a Million of pounds ſhould 
be ſertled for the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, and 3oooao 4. for the ſupport of the 
Government 3; © beſides other Temporary ſupy _ 
plies, as the Houſe of Commons ſhould thin th 
fis.. Eighthly, That all the Officers of State th 
ſhould be choſen by the Parliament, Ninthly 
That the Protector fhould encourage the Mini 
ſtry. Laſtly, That he ſhould cauſe a profeſſior thi 
of Religion to be agreed on and publiſhed. 9 
There are divers others of leſs: importanc der 
Having ſigned the Articles, he was preſently wit) Arr 


great Ceremonies inſtalled a new. ; Che 
.B. What needed that, ſeeing he was ſtill-b = 


Protector ? 

.A. But the Articles of this Petition were nd Co 
all the ſame with thoſe of his former Inftrument Thi 
for now there was to be another Houſe ; ar t+ 
whereas before his Council was to name his Sut FEA 
ceſſors,he had power noiv to do it himfelf;ſo th; ny. 
he wasan abſolute Monarch,and might leave t 7 Fr 

| LY Succeſſic 
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Succeſſion to his Son,” if he would; . and fo" 


ſucceſſively, or transfer it to: whom he pleas'd. 
The Ceremony: being - ended, the Parliament” 
adjourned tothe 2oth of Fanugry following, and: 
then the other Houſe alſo fate with their Fellows.” 
The Houſe of Commons being now full, rook:. 
little notice of the other Houſe, whefein there* 
were not of 60 perſons above nine Lords, bur” 
fell a queſtioning all thar there Fellows had done - 
quring the time of their Seclution ;z_ whence had” 


| followed the avoidance of the Power newly pla- 


ced in the Protector. Therefore going to the 
houſe, he made a Speech to shern, ending in theſe 
words, By the l.ving God I muſt and do difſolv2 you,” 
_ In this yearthe Engliſh gave the Spaniard ano- 
ther great Blow at Santa Craz,not much leſs than. 
that they had given him the year before at Cadiz... 
', About the time of the diffolutior' of this Par- 


4 liamentthe Royaliſts had another Defign againſt 


the Proteor, which was to make an InſurreCtr - 
on in England, the King being then in. Flan- 


ders ready to ſecond them from thence with an 


Army : But this alſp was difcover'd by Trea- 


E chery, and came to nothing ; 'but the ruin of 


thoſe that were ingaged init, whereof many in 
the beginning of the next year were by a High”: 
Court of Juſtice impriſon'd, and ſome executed, 
This year alfo was Major General Lambert put 
out of all employment;a Man ſecond ronone but 
Oliv: in the favor of the Army : but becauſe he 
expected by that favor, or by promiſe from 
the Protector [to be his Succeſfor in the Supreme 
Et N 3 Power, - 


I. 


Fw. 
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|. © Power, itwauld hayeheey dangerous to let him 


* 


chargeable 
| fs 


vo tf 3 


have command in the Army,the rotector having 
deſign'd his Succeller his Elgeſt $ap Richard. 
In the year 165$. Segroncherpbe third, the Fro- 


reftor died at Vozteþgllhaying Eyer-fince his lat 

Eftabliſhmenr been perplexed with fear of be- 
ing -killd by ſume de{perare attempts of the Roy: 
aliſts. | ; 
Being importun'd in his fickneſs by his Privy ; 
Council toname his Succeſſor,. he nam'd his Son | 
Richard; who incouraged thereunto,.. not by his þ 
own Ambition, but by Fleetwoed, Deshorouzh, | 
Tharlee, and other of his Council, was content | 
to take it upon him; and preſently Addreſſes. 


were made to him fram the Armics, in Eugland, 
* catl aud, and Frelapd: His firſt buſineſs was, the 
fdidFungralof his Father, 


rial Thron! of d;. Scatland;- and Ireland, 
Succetfor ta his Father; lifted up to it by the Offi- 
cers of the Army then in Town, and-congratula- 
rd by all the paxts of the Army thropghout the 
three -Natiens, ſcarce any Garriſon omitting 
their particular flattering Addreſſes to-him. 
.. B, Seeing the Army. approv'd: of him-, how 
came he ſo ſoon caſt off? _ X 
.A. The Army was inconſtant,he himſelf irrefo- 
lu:e,ard without any Millitary acts of Glory;and 
though the two. principal Officers had a near 


rclation ro, him,, yet neither of them, bur Lam, 
bert, was the great Egvorite of the Army,and by. 
courting. Fl:etmaodi to take: upon him the Prote-, 


orſhip, 


wdEnonncd (cared inthe lmpe- 
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ctorſhip, and by tampering with the Soldierg, : 
had gotten again tobea Colonel; he andthereſt” 


of the Officers had a Council at Wallins ford Houſe,. . | 


( where Fleetwood dwelt”) for the diſpollctling of * 


+ Richard, though they had not yer conſidered:; | 


how. the Nations ſhould be govern'd afterwards... 


For from the beginning. of Rebelliomthe merhod- - 


of Ambition-was conſtantly this, firſt to deſtroy; .. . 


! andthentoconfider what they ſhouic ſet vp. 


B. Gould got the Prote&tor, who kept his Conrr 7 


F at Woire-Flall, diſcover what the bulineſs of the. 
; Officers was at Walling ford Houſe, to near him? 


A. Yes:He was by divers of his Friends inform'd * 
of it, and counſell'd by fome of them, whowould * 
have done it, to kill-the chief of them,: but he 
had not courage enough: to: give them ſuch a ' 
Commiſhon- : : he _ therefore the counſel -- 
of ſome. milder-:perſons; which was to call” : 
a Parliament, Whereupon Writs were preſently - 
{eat out to thoſe that werein the laſt Parhament - 
of the other Houſe, .and other Writs-to: the 
Sheritts for the Eleftion- of Knights and. Bur- 
geffes to aſſemble on the twenty ſeventh of 7a-. .. 
nuary following. - EleCtions were made according 
to the antient manner, and a Houſe of Commons 
now of the right-Engliſh Temper, and about four : 
hundred in number, including twenty for Scot+ - 
land, as many for Freland ; being met, they take 
themſelves, without the Protector and other : 
Houſe, to be a Parliament; and to have the Su- 
preme Power. of the three Nations. For the firf 
buſineſs they. intended the Power of that othes . 

| N 4 Houſe ..- 
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- Houſe; but -becaule the Protefor had recom- 
m nded to them for their firſt Buſineſs an Act 


(:lready drawn vp) for the Recognitiou of his | 
Prg ectoral Power, they-began'with that, and | 


Voted (after a Fortnighrs'deliberation )- that an ' 
A4 ſhould be made, whereof this Act of Recog- | 
nition ſhould be*part, and that another Jart z 


Mould be for the bounding of the Profe 


ors © 


Power, and for the ſecuring of the Priviledges of / 
Parliament and Liberties of the- Subject, and | 


F11t all ſhould paſs rogether, 


B. Why did theſe Men own the Protector ar / 


hoſt in meeting upon his only Summons ? was not 
ihat as full a Recognition of his Power as was 


necdful: why,by this Exzample,did they teach the | 


Pcopte thar hewas tobe obeyed,and then by put- 
* ting Laws uponhim teach them that he was not? 
- was it-not the Protector that made rhe Parlia- 
mentwhy did they not acknowlecg theirMaker? 


A. I believeitis the deſire of moſt men to bear | 


Rule, but few of them know whar Title one has 
ro it more than another, beſides the Right of the: 
Sword. 
B. It they acknowledged the right of the Sword, 
_ they: were neither juſt nor wiſe to oppoſe the 
preſent Government, ſet up and approved by 
#1 the Forces of the three Kingdoms. The Prin- 
ciples of this Houſe of Commgns were no doubt 
'the very ſame with theirs, who began the Re- 
bellion,: and would (if they could have raiſed a 
iuiffhicient Army) have done the ſame againſt the 
Protector: and the General of their Army would 
+; be: 7 in 
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in like manner. have reduced them to a Rump 5 
for they that keep an Army and, cannot: maſter 
it; muſtibe ſubject to ir, as much as he that keeps 
a Lionin his houſe. The temper of all the Parha- 
ments ſince the time of Queen Elizabeth have. - 
been the ſame with the remper of this Parlia- 
ment, and ſhall always be ſuch as long as the 
Presbyterians, and-Men of Democratical Princi- 
ples have the like influence upon Elections. 
:A. After they reſolv'd concerning the other- 
Houſe, That during this Parliament they would- 
tranſact with it,but withour intrenching upon the. 
Right of the Peers to have Writs ſent to them. : 
in all future Parhaments. Theſe Votes being paſ+- 
ſed they proceed to another, wherein they-afſ- 
ſame: to themſelves the power-of the Mihria - 
alſoto ſhew their Supreme Power, they deliver'd ' 
out of Priſon ſome of thoſe that had been (they- 
faid ) illegally committed by the former Prote- 
Ctor. Other points concerning Civil Rights, and- 
concerning: Religion, very pleaſing to the-Peo- 
ple were now allo under conſideration ; fo that : 
in the end of thts year the Protector was-no leſs 
jealous of the Parhament than of.tke Council of: : 
Officers at Waltinz ford houſe. es 
B. Thus 'tis when ignorant men will under- 
take Reformation : There are three Parties, the 


- Protector; the Parliament, And the Army ; the- 


Protector againſt the Parliament and Army, . the. 
Parliament againſt the Army and Protector, and. 
the Army againſt the Protector and Parhament. 
£4,.In the beginning of 1659, the Parliament. 
; -S, pallcd . i ; 


275 
© paſſed divers other: Acts, one was to. forbid” the- | 


aa a. Ms ta tl; 


. The Hiſfozy of the 
Meetings in Counct of the Army Officers, with 


_ out Qrder from the Procettor and: both Houſes. * 
Another that no man fhalſhave any Command! : 
or Truſt im the Army, who did not firſt under _ 


his Hand engage himfelf never to interrupt any. . 


Meet and Debare in the Houſe. And- to pleaſe 


-of the Members, bur that they might freely : 


the Soldiers, they Vored to:take preſently into: | 


#heir conſideration the- means of paying-them 
mew Arrears: But whilfi they were conſidering 
ahis,the Protector. (according, to the firft of thoſe 


| Acts) forbad the meeting-of Officers at Wall:ng- 


fard-howſe. This made the Government, which 


dy the difagreement of the ProreCtor and Army, .. 


wasalready loofe, to faltin pieces. For the Of- 
fcers, from Walling ford: houſe, with: Soldiers e-. 


zough, came to White-hall, and-brought with. | 


MIHAI 


them a Commiſſion ready drawn (giving power. | 
20 Desborowgh to Diſſolre the Parliament) for ' 
Se Protector to ſign; whichalſo, his heart and : 
his party failing him, he ſigned; The Partiamens |. 
zevertheleſs.continued fitring-;z. but at the end: | 


of the Week, the Houſe adjourned, tillthe Mon- 
day after, being Aprilthe twenty fifrh. At their 
coming on Monday morning they found the Door 
ſhut up, and the paſſages to the Houſe fill'd with 
Soldiers, who plainly told them, They muſt ſit 
»0 longer. Richard's Authority and buſineſs.in Town. 
being thus at an. end,. he retir'd'into the Coun- 


ery, where within a few days ( upon promiſe of 


the paymentof his Debts, which his Fathers Fu- 
= neral. 
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neral had madegreat) he ligned a Reſignation al. . 
{ his Pratectorſhip. 4 
's. B. To whom+: | +1008 
id! | A. Tono body; Bur, after ten days ceſfation 


er _ ef the Soveraignty , ſome of the Kumpers thar 
y. | were in Town, together with the old Speaker - 


ly : Me. William Lenthall, reſolv'd among themſelves, 
ſe + and with Lambrrt, Heſterig, and other Officers, - 
Oo: who werealfo Rampers, in. all forty two, to go | 
m  imtothe Houſe, which they did, andwere by * 


gs _ Army declar'd tobe the Parliament. There were 
& * aly in Weſtminſter Hull at that time about their 
g- |; private bulineſs ſome few of thoſe whom the Ar- 


h | my had fecluded 2648. and were called the fe- 
V,.. | Chided Members. Theſe knowing themſelves to. 
f- bave been Elected. by the ſame Authority, and 
-- | having the fame right to fit, attempted: ro ger 
h- ' into the Houſe, but were kept out by the Sol- 
FT. | diers: The firſt Vote of the Ramp, reſcated,was 
| That ſuchp-rfons as heretofor: Members of this Par- 
+> ' Lament have nt ſittcn ſince the year 1648, : ſhall not 
& | frinthis Houſerillfs:rhes Qrdie af the Pirkament | 
d: | And thus the Ruwp: recover their Amhority 
- May theſeventh, x659. which they loſtinApril 
r 3 2653. . tort 27 0 LY 
| B. Seeing there have been-ſo. many ſhifrings 
h' © _ of the Supreme Authority, Vpray you, for ne- 
Þ mories ſake,repeat thcmbriefly in time anctorder. 
n £. Firſt from 1649 to 1648- when the King 
- was murthered , the Soveraignty was difpured 
f berween King Ch.rlcsthe Firſt, and the ! r-5by- 
tcrian.Parliament:.Secondly,From 1648 to If 5 3. 
1h: 


C_— ee i nn 
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The-Power was in that part-of the Parliament ' 


wi hich voted the Tryal of the King, 'and declar'd 
themſelves, without King or Houſe of Lords, to 
have the Supreme Authority of Enzland and [re- 
land. For there were in the Long-Parliament two 
Factions, the Presbyterian and Independents, The 
former whereof ſought only the ſubje&on of the 
King, not his deſtruftion dire&ly; the latter 
ſought his deſtruction : and thispart is it which 
was called the R#mp. Thirdly, From April the 


 eventieth;to-faly the fourth, the Supreme Power 


was in the hands of a Council of State, conſtitu- 


ted by Cromwel, Fourthly,. From 7aly the fourth, 


to December the tweltth of the ſame year, it was 
m1 the Hands of Men called unto it by Cromwel, 
whom he termed men of Fidelity and. Integrity, 
and madethema Parliament,which was talled in 
contempt of one af the Members, Barebone's Par- 
Hament. Fifthly,From December the 12th, 165 3. 
to September the third, 1658.it was in the hands of 
OLver Cromwel,with the Title of Protector, Sixth- 
ty, From September, 1658. to-Aprilthe twenty 
fiifth;1659. Richard Cromwel had it,as Succeſſor to 
iis Father. Seventhly,. From April the twenty 
titth, 165g. to Mapthe ſeventh of the ſame year, 
t was no-where.Eighthly, From May the ſeventh, 
x659:the Ramp, which was turn'd out of Door, 
2653.recovered it again,and ſhall lofe it again to 
ae Committee of Safety,. and again recover it, 
and again loſe it to the right Owner: 


z@.1.e turn'd out the {ſecond-time ? 
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A. One 'would think them ſafe enough, the 
Army tn Stotland, which when it was in London, * 
had helped Obwver to pull down the Ramp; ſub- | 
mitted now, beg'd pardon, and promis'd Obe- 
dience. The Soldiers in Town had their pay 
mended, and the Commanders every where took 
the old Engagement, whereby they had acknow- 
ledged their Authority heretofore; they alſo 
received their Commiſſions in the Hou'e it ſelf 
from the Speaker, who was Generaliffimo, Fleer- 
wood was made Lieutenant- General, with ſach 
and ſo many limitations as were thought neceſſa- 
ry by the Rump, that remembred how they had 
been ſerv'd by their General Ol;ver: Allo Henry 
Cremwel, Lord Lieutenant of Jreland, having” 
reſign'd his Commiſſion by Command, return'd* 
into England. | 
But Lambert, to whom (aswas ſaid) Ol:wer had 
promis'd the Succeſſion, and as well as the Rump 
knew the way to the Protectorſhip by Oliver's 
own foot-ſteps, was reſolv'd to proceed in it 
upon the firſt opportunity,. which preſented it 
ſelf preſently after. = 

Beſides ſome Plots of Royaliſts, whom after the 
old faſhion they again perfecuted, *there was an 
Inſurrection made againſt them by Presbzterians 
in Cheſkire, Headed by Sir George Booth, one of 
the ſecluded Members; they were in number 
about three thouſand, and their pretence was for 
a Free Parliament : There was a great talk of 
another Riſing, or endeavor to riſe in: Devonſhire - 


. and Cornyal at the fame time, To ſuppreſs Sir , 


George: _ 


Dd 


= _ we ten 


George Booth, the -Kump ſent down more than a 
ſufficient Army under Lambext,which quickly de- 


feated the Chzſbire party, and recover'dChefter, . 


Leverpset, and all the other places they had ſeiz- 
'ed; divers of their Commandets in and after the 
Bartle were taken Prifoners,- whereof Sir G:orge 
Booth himſelf was one. 

- This Exploit done, Lambert , before his re- 
turn, caretfed his Soldiers with- an Entertain- 


ment, at his own Houſe in Yorkſhire, ard gor - 


Houſe ;. that a General might be ſet up in the Ar- 
my, as being unfit that the Army ſhould be judg-. 
ed by anv Power extrinfick to it (elf. .. 

B: Idonort-ſee that unfitneſs. 

A. Nort. Bnt it was(as[ have heard)an Acti- 
on of Sir Henry Vane's\. Butit fo much difpleaſ- 
ed the Rutp, that they Voted; that the having 
of more Generals in the Army,. than were alrea- 
dy ſetled, was unneceſſary, burthenſome, and 
dangerous to the Common- Wealth. 
 B. This was not Obywer's Method : for though 
this Cheſhire Victory hed been as glorious as that 
of Oliver at, Dunbarz yet it was not the Victory 


their conſent to. a Petition: to be made to the - 


that made Oliver General, but the Reſignation of - 


Fairfax, and the'profter of it to Cromwet by the 
Parliament. | 

A. But Lambert thought ſo.well of himſclf,as 
to expect it ; therefore at his return to London, 
he and other Officers aſſembling at Wall:ng ford 
hoxſe, drew their Petition into form, and called 
it a Repreſentation, wherein: the Chief point 
| Was 
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was to have a General ; with many other of lef& ©. 
Importance that were addeet ; and this they re-. 
preſented te.the Houſe OFeb.: the qth.. by Major 
General .Desberomgh+; Ang this ſo.tar forttrawed 
them, as to teach them ſo.much good manners, 
as to pronuſe to take it preſently into Debate, 
which they dis; and Ofbs.the 12th having reco- 
vered their Spirits, Voted, That the Commiſſi- 
ons of Lambert, Desborough, and' others of-- the. 
Council . at Wallingford-Houſe, . ould be void. 
Item, That the Army ſhould be Gcv.rned by 4 
Commsſſion to Fleet-wood, Monk, Heſlerig, Wal- 
ton, Morley, and Overton, t.H{:February- the 
twelfth following ; And to make this good a- 
gainſt the Force they cxpected from Lambert, 
they ordered Heſlerig and» Hourly to iſſue: War-. 
rants. to ſuch Officers as they could truſt to: 
bring: their Soldiers next morning into Weſt 
winſter, which was done ſomewhat too late, - for: 
Lambert had firſt brought his Soldiers thither, 
and beſet the Houſe, and turn'&back the Speak- 
er which was then coming-to it; but Heſlerig's; 
Forces, marching about St. Fame's Park Wall , 
came into St. qrgarees: Church-Yard, and: fo: 
both Parties looked al day ene upon. another 
like Enemies,. but effered not. to fight; where> - 
by the Rump was put eut of poſicffion of the 
Houfe,. and the Officers continned their Mpeet= 
ing,. as before, at. Walbugford-Houfe ; there 
they choſe from among: themielves, with:ſome 
few of the City, aCommittee,. which they called,. 
The Commi:tee of Safety, whereof the chigf: were. 
S | Lambert 


Wn at _ 
- « 
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" Lambert and Vane, who; with the advice of a.Ge-', 


neral Council of Officers, had Power to call De- 


linquents to Tryal;to ſuppreſs Rebellions ; to treat 


with Forcizn States, &c. You ſee now the Rump 
Gut off, ow the Supreme Power, ( which is charg- 
ed with Salus Popals ) transferred toa Copncil of 
Officers,. and yet Lambert hopes for it inthe end: 
But one of their Limitations was, That they ſhould 
within fix Weeks preſent to the Army a nw Model of 
the Government .z if they had done ſo,do you think: 
they would have preferr'd Lambert,or any other, . 
ro theSupremeAuthority rather thanthemſelves? 

' B. I think not: when the Ramp had pur into: 
Commiliion ( among a few others ) for the Go- 
vernment of the Army, that is, for the Govern- 
ment of the three Nations, General Monk ,alrea- 
dy Commander in Chief of the Army in Srotland, 
and that had done much greater things in this 
War than Lambert,how durſt they leave him out 
of this Committee of Safety ? or how could Lambert. 
think that Gen. Monk would forgive it, and not 
Endeavor te faſten the' Ruwp again ? 

- A, They thought- not of 'him, his Gallantry 
had been ſhown on remote Stages, [reland and Scot- 
land; his Ambition had not appeared here intheir 
Contentions for the-Government, but he had com- 
plyed both with &:chard and the Ramp.After Ge- 
neral AMenk had ſignified by Letter his diſlike of 
the Proceedings of Lambert and his Fellows, :they 
were/ much ſurpriz'd, and began'to think him- 
more confiderable than they had done,but it was: 
too. late, EL | 
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*B. Why, was his Army- not too.ſtmall for fo _; 
great an Enterprize ?- | _— 
A. The Genteral knew very well his own and 
their Forces, both what they were then, and how 
they were to be augmented, and what generally 
City and Country withed for,which was the reſtits- 
tion of the King;which to bring about,there need- 
ed no more but to come with his Army ( though 
not very great) to London, to the doing whereof 
there was no obſtacle but the Army with Zame 
bert, What could he do in this Caſe ? Ifhe had de- 
clar'd prefently for the King,or a freeParliamentr,. 
all the Armies in England would have joyned a- 
gainft him, and, afſuming the Title of a Parlia- 
ment,would have furniſhed themſelves with Mo- 
ney. General zh, after he had thus quarrel-' 
led by his Letter with the Council of Officers, he' 
ſecur'd firſt thofe Officers of his own Army which* 
were Anabaptiſts,and therefore not to be truſted, | 
and put-others into: their places; then drawing 
lis Forces together, march'd to Berw:c;, Being 
there he indicted a Convention of the Scots, of 
whomnthe deſired That they wonld take ordtr for the 
ſecurity of the Nation in his abſence, and raiſe ſome 
Maintenance for his Army in ther March, The 
Convention promiſed , * for the Security of 
the Nation, their beſt Endeavor , and raif- 
£d him a ſum of Money, not great, but enough 
for his purpole , exculing themſelves upon 
their preſent Wants. On..the other ſide, the 
Committee of ſafety, with the greateſt and beſt - 


part 


"280 - . Thedbiſfoyy ofthe 
part of their Army, ſent Lambert to oppo't 
him; bur ar the ſame time, by divers Metlages 


and Mediators, urged him to a Treaty, which - 
he conſented to, and ſent three Officers to Lon- - 
don to treat with as many of Theirs. Theſe ſix 
ſuddenly concluded, without Power from the - 


General, upon thele Articles ; That the King be 


excludrd, a Free State ſetled, the Mcn:ſtry and ' 


Univzrſities encourazed, with divers which the 
- General liked not, and impriſon'd one: of his 
Commiſſioners for excceding his Commiſſion ; 


whereupon another Treaty was agreed on, of . 
five to five; but whileſt rhefe Treaties wefe in . 


Hand, Heſierig, a Member of the Rump, feiz- 


ed on -Port/month; and the Soldjers ſent by - 


the Committee of Safety to reduce it, inſtead 
of that entred into the Town, and joyned with 


Hefleris, Secandly ,- The City-renewed their 
 Tumults for a Free Parliament, Thirdly, The - 
Lord Fairfax a Member alfo of the Rump,and - 
. greatly favor'd in York: ſoire, was railing Forces: . 
there behind Lambert ;: n ho being now between - 
two Armies, his Enemies , _ would gladly have - 


fought the General. : Fourthly, there came news 


that Devonſbire and Coruwal were liſting of Sol- 
dicrs. Laitly, Lambers Army wanting Money, 


and ſure they ſhould not be furniſhed from the 
Council of Officers, which had neither Authority 


nor Strength to levy Money, grew difcontented, - 


and for their Fre&-Quarter were odious to the 
. Northern Countries, 


B, 1 wonder why: the Scots were ſo ready to | 
| fur- 
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| furniſh General A/onkwith Money,for they were 
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no Friends to the Rump. | 
4. 1 know not; bur T believe the Scots would 
haye parted with a greater ſum, rather than the 
E»gliſhſhould not have gane together by the Ears 
among themfelves. The Councitof Officers being 


now beſet with ſo many Enemies,produced ſpeed- - 3 


ily their Model of Government, web was to have - 
a-free Parliament,which ſhould meet D:cemb.the 
fifteenth, bur with ſuch Qualifications ofno King, 
no Houſe of Lords,as made the City more angry 
than before. To fend Soldiers into the Weſt,to fup- 
preſs thoſe that were riſing there, they durſt not, 
for fear of the City;nor could they raiſeany other, 
for want of Money:there pgemain'd nathing but to 
break,and quitting Watting for#-Honſe, ta thift for 
themſelves.This caming to the knowledg of their 
Army in the North, theydeſerted Lambert;and the 
Rumpers the'26.0f Decem.re-pollefſed the Houſe, 

_ B, Seeing the Rump was now refeated;the bu-. 
fineſs pretended by General Afonk for his maxch- 
ing.to London was at an end. 

A. The Rump,though ſeated,was not well ſet- 
ted; bur (inthe midſt of fo many Tumutts for a 
free Parliament) had as much need of the Gehe- 
ral's coming vp now,as before: He therefore fenc 
them word,that becaute he thought them not yet 
ſecure enough, he would'come up to London with 
his Army ; which they not only accepted of, but 
exreated. him fo to do,and voted him for his ſer- 
vice 1oool. a year. | 

The- Generat marching towards, London, the 

| | Country. 
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þ Country every where Petition'd him for a free 
Parliament. The Rump to makeToom in London 
for. his Army, diſlodged their own ; the General, 
for all. that, had not ler fall a. word in all this 
time,: that could be taken for.a Declaration of 
his Final Deſign. | 

. B, How did theRump revenge themſelves on 
Lambert ? 


A, They never troubled him : nor do I know: 


any cauſe of their ſo gentle dealing with him; but 


certainly Lambert was the ableſt of any Officer 


they had todo them ſervice, when. they ſhould. 
have means Gr need to imploy him. After the Ge- 


neral was come to Loudon, the Rump ſent to the. 


City far their part of a Tax of 100000 /..a Month. 


for fix Months, according to an At which the. 


Rurpp had made formerly before, their Diſſciſin 
by the Gammittee of Safety : But the City, who, 
wereaverlſe to the Rump, . and keen upon a free 
Parliament, could not be brought to give their. 
Money to their Enemies, and to purpoſes repug- 
nanr to their own;whercupon the Rump ſent Or- 
der to the General to break down the City Gates 
and their Portcullices,and to impriſon certain ob- 
ſtinate Citizens: This he perform'd, ,and it was 
the laſt ſervice he did them. as 
. Abour this time the Commiſſion by which Ge- 
neral Mezk, with others had the Government of 


the Army put into their hands by the Rump, be- 


fore the Uſurpation of the Council of Officers, 
came to expire,which the preſentRump renewed. 


.. B,He was thereby the ſixth part of the General 


of 
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of the whole Forces of the Common-wealth ; if 4 
had been as the Rump, he ſhould have been ſole *? 
Gen. In ſuch caſes as this,there cannot be a great- 
er Vice than pinching:Ambition ſhould be liberal, 
A. After the pulling down of the City Gates, 
theGeneral ſenta Letter to theRump,toletthem + | 
know that this ſervice was much againſt his Na- 
ture ; and toput them in mind, how well the City 
had ferv'd the Parliament in the whole War. 

- B. Yes, but for the City the Parliament could 
never” have made the War, nor the Rump'ever 
have murdered the King, | _ OTIS 

A. The Rump conſidered not the Merit of the 
City, nor the good nature of the General, "they * } 
were buſie, they were giving out Commitſions, . ! 
making of Atts for Abjuration ofthe King and his . | 
-Line,*and for the Old Engagement;& conferring 
with the City to get Mony. The Generalalfo de- 
-fir:deto hear Conference between tome of the 
Rump, and ſome of the Secluded Members, con= - *4 
cerning the Juſtice of their Secluſion, and of the 
hurt that could follow upon their re-admiffion,& 
it was granted. After long Conference;the Gene-= . } 
ral finding the Rumps pretences unreaſonable & 
ambitious,declar'd himſelf with theCity fora free 
.Parliament,and came to Weftminſter'with the Se= * 
cluded Members, (whom he had appointed to . 
meec and ſtay for him at WhiteHall )and replaced 
them in the Houſe among the Rumpers ; ſo that 
now the ſame Cattel that were in the Houſe of 
-Commons#1n 1640. ( except thoſe that were dead, {| 
:6 thoſe that went from them tothe late King at } 
: Oxford) are all there again, . *-B, to 
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© _ - . B:Butthis methinks was no good ſervice totlie 
- King, unle(s they had learat berter Principles. 
A Theyhad learnt nothing z the major part 
- was now again Prexbyterians. 'Tis true,they were 
ſo grateful toGeneral Mo;k,zs to make himGene- 
ral of all the Forces «1 the three Nations : They | 
did well alſo tomake void the Engagement;but it 
was becauſe thoſt Acts were made to the preju- 
| -diceoftheir Party,but recalled none of their own | 
-  -RebclliousOrdinances,nor did any thing in. order 
' to the good of the preſentRing z but on the con- 
 *rary, they dechar'd by a Vote,thatthe late King 
*-beganthe War againft his two Houſes. | 
- B. The two Houſes,confidered as twe Perſons, 


af wn mc an co ooo. 


'-were they not- two of the Kings' Subjects? If a 
A: raiſe an Army againſt his Subjects, is it lawful 
for theSubject toreſiſt with force,when(as in this 
 caſeJþe mighthave hadPeaceupon his ſubmyuffion | 

A. They knew they had acted vilely 8: fottiſh- za 


| :E 1y 5 but becauſe they had always {o greater than It 
* -ordinary wiſdontand godlineſs,they were loth to | 8 


.confeſs it:The Presbyter:ians now ſaw their time to || 
make a Confefſion of their Faith;and preſented jr | ** 
' torhe Houfe of Commons, toſhew they had' not 


changed theirPrinciples;which(afterſixReadings & - 
in the Houſe } was voted to be printed, and once } © 
a year to be read publick in every Church. o 


B. Iſay again, this re-eſtabliſhing of the Long 
+Parliament was no good ſervice tothe King. yew 
_. Ac Havealittle patience;they werere eftabli-  P © 
+ ſhed withtwo-Conditions;ohe rodetermine their | 

- .Htting before the end of Adarch, another to ſend F 


+) 1 9 
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* out Writs before their riſing for new EleCtions, 


B. That qualifes. 

4. Thar brovghrt in the King ;_ for few of the 
Long-Parliament ( the Country having fetr the - 
ſmarr of their former ſervice ) could get thems 
ſelves choſen again. This new Parliament began 
to ſit April the 23. 1660, How foon theſe calted 


in the King, with what Joy and Triumphhe'was - . 


receiv'd, how earneſtly his Majeſty: preſſed the 
Parliament for the A of Oblivion, and how fow 
were excepted out of it,you know as well as T, 

B. But [ have notyet obſerv'd in the Presb3 ten 


'riansany Oblivion of their former principles,ve 
_ are but return'd tothe ſtate we were nat the | 


beginning of the Sedition. 


.A. Not ſo; for before thar time;* thoughtrhe I 
'Kings of England had the right of the Militia in © = 


vertneof the Soveraignty, and without Uiſpute, 


and without-any particular Act of Parſiarhent'di- 
rectly to the purpoſe; yet now afrerthis bloody * 4 
' diſpute, the next,which is the preient Parliament, 


in proper 6 expreſs terms hath detlar'd the ſame 


'ro be the Right of the King only, without either 


of his Houſes of: Parliament ; which is more in- 
ſtructive ro the people, than any Arguments 


- drawn from the Title of Soyeraignty,and conſe- 


quently fitter to difarm the Ambition of all tedi- 
tious Haranguers for the time to come, 
B-Pray God it beſo ; howſoever I muſt confeſs, 


that this Parliament has done all that a Parlia- 
ment can do for the ſecurity of our peace ; which : -; 
# 1 hink allo would be enough, 1 if our Preachets *þ 
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i "FT Piito2y of if the - 
$f [ks heed of infllling evil cilia inks 
. their Auditory. I have ſeen' in this Revolutions a : 
gunFou morion.of the Soveraign Po cr treveh'M 
two Uſurpers,from. 1 the late King, to. this his Sonz 
© for(leaving out the power of the Council of Offi } 


b >cers,which was but temporary, and no otherwiſe 

© owned by them, but in truſt)it moved from King 4 

- © Charles the Firſt- to the Long Parliament, from 

| - hence to the:Rump, from the Rump to-Oliyer 

* . Eramwel,, and then back. again from. Richard ; 

. Croggnel to the Rump, thence ro the Long -Par- * 
"Kament, and thence to King Charles the Second, 
here long may. it remain, | | 

b ..:.4, Amen: And may he haveas often as there. 

EE hall be need, fuch a General, 

- ->.-Bi Youhave told me little of the General;lt 


3X iow i-the end; but truly, I think, the bringing * 
E-/- of his little Army entirely out of Scotland. up i@ 
E.. iZoudon, was the greateſt Stratagem that IS; EX4 + 


Tank. in Hiſtory. 


